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DANDRU 





It speaks for itself— 


Unure halitosis, you don’t need a best friend to tell 
you that you have loose dandruff. You can find out for 
yourself in case you haven’t already looked to see. 


Here’s a dare! Some day when you have on a dark 
coat or cloak (the ladies aren’t exempt) just brush your 
hair thoroughly for a few minutes. If you produce that 
tell-tale shower, it is time to do something about it. Be 
entirely frank with yourself. Do you know of many 
things more revolting than signs of loose dandruff? By 
one glance every other charm may be offset. It is simply 
disgusting. 


But we have good news for you. Listerine and loose 
dandruff simply do not get along together. You can 
prove that so easily for yourself. It is very likely that 
there is a bottle of Listerine on your bath room shelf 
right now. Just douse it on full strength and rub it in 
vigorously. Do this for three or four days in succession, 
and watch the result. You will have one more proof that 
this company does not make false claims for its products. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


P. S.—It’s nice to know that Listerine is not greasy 
and will not discolor the hair or your clothes. 
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—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


18371 - 1927 
THEN AND Now - QUALITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ STREET 
New YORK 
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i”... womankind has instantly 
recognized in the new, finer Chrysler “70” the 
fore-runner of tomorrow’s motoring vogue as definite 
as a new creation by a Paquin or Poiret. 


Sleek as a finelined thoroughbred, a new elegance 
and a new smartness are the first impression and the 
lasting impression. 


Captivating by the vivacity of its color harmonies and 









































the tasteful luxury of appointments that withstand Piss $1080 Sie: Fhteien 
the closest scrutiny; $1495; Roadster $1495; Brougham 
$1525; Coupe $1545; Royal Sedan 
The new, finer Chrysler “70” has completely won $1595; Crown Sedan $1795. All 
Lae di ; Sounded ene hich eal h prices f. o. b. Detroit subject to 
that discerning feminine instinct which desires the pontralined oF 3 < yeep sil 
new and distinctive before general usage makes them 
commonplace. 


But, more than that, women are conscious, too, of a 
fine response to their wishes—an ease of handling 
and riding, a wealth of power for speed or pull, 
amazing flexibility, and the comforting safety 
assurance of Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes—in the consummate manner which 
they expect only from Chrysler. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORP. OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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MADE BY A PRE-EMINENT HAT- 
MAKER, THESE DISTINGUISHED 
HATS MEET THE SEASON’S DE- 
MANDS FOR PLIANT FELTS IN THE 


NEW COLOR COMBINATIONS. 

















At Lake Placid— the new BERGSTER, 
with snap brim, tops them all! In oyster 
with black band, as illustrated, or chest- 
nut with contrasting band. Price $7.00 


F. BERG & CO., NEW YORK 
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THE SMARTEST POINT BETWEEN 
LONDON AND PALM BEACH 
FOR MAN AND HIS WARDROBE 
IS 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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A JUSTIFIABLE DELAY 
Jim glanced apprehensively at his watch—and then Elaine appeared, breathless. 
“T’m terribly sorry, dear—but guess what happened.” 


“We haven’t time for a game of twenty questions,” was Jim’s husbandly re- 
joinder, “‘we’ve two minutes to catch the train.” 


“You see,” proceeded Elaine, “I left in time but while passing the Pedemode 
Shop I saw the most adorable—” 


“Do you mean you went shopping?” Jim’s voice was one of baffled injury. 


‘““No--one doesn’t shop for shoes, silly. I just became so absorbed in the new 
models that the time flew. You'll forgive all, though, when you see them. 
They’re the smartest shoes I’ve ever bought—here or abroad.” 


( a Clhe 4¢demode op 





{ is Feminine “footwear 
Noreen Phyllis 
cA stunning model which adds slim- One of the season's smartest conceits, 
ness and grace to the foot. NewYork 510 Fi ifth Ave. In the newest combinations, 


Boston 360 Boylston St. Chicago 76 E. Madison St Detroit 1239 Washington Blvd 


Also obtainable at: 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Newark L. Bamberger & Co. Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. Spokane Davenp't Hotel Sport Shop 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. New York L. Livingston Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. Oklahoma Cy, Kerr Dry Goods Co. San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co. Toledo Lauber’s 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











The Fownes Sesqui illustrated above is an entirely new 
design in a man s glove. No clasps or buttons—it pulls 
on simply . . . quickly . . . comfortably. And stays on, 
a point to please the man who likes the comfort of clothes 
he can forget. 

Originated by the Fownes Company (patent applied 
for), the Sesqui inherits the fine old Fownes quality. 
This house has made quality gloves consistently since 
1777—its roster includes many famous names, in both 





England and America. Fit and finish have been perfected 
—vyou can tell a Fownes glove anywhere for its Bond 
Street air of smartness. The Sesqui offers all this— 
plus a new ease-of-wearing feature. We recommend 
it to the smart New Yorker—the modern American 
anywhere—for business and town wear generally, for 
driving, sports and travel. In three popular shades, priced 
at $5.00. Fownes Brothers & Co., Inc., 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 
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or nine consecutive years Buick has 
been first in volume of sales among all the 
members of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Only a very 
superior motor car could have estab- 
lished its leadership so conclusively. 


THE, GREATEST BUICK}! PePR BELT 
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Great music — a/ home 
as you never could get it before 


ITH this remarkable development, RCA 
has led radio through a new era, and has 
brought a new conception of fine music to thou- 
sands of homes. 
Now 


Iv, the tried, tested and perfected product ot 


much imitated—it stands out preeminent- 


the great engineers who developed it. 


28 with RCA 


does not just work on the 


This of Radiola 
# 


house current with a battery eliminator..... 


combination 


sudspeaker 1O4 
plenty such sets today. But this won- 
derful performance is built upon new electrical 
principles, based on the use of the house current. 
New power Radiotrons had to be developed for 
it—and a new loudspeaker. Now all these have 
had the test and proof of time. No longer ex- 
periments, they have captured the nation and 


brought a new radio age. 


RADIOLA 28 with 
RCA LoupDsPEAKER LO4 
has brought the nation a 
new conception, not only of 

radio. but of music. 


b ' 
RCA Loudspeaker 104, 
ns, $260. A.C. 


for use with Loudspeaser 


ete, $275. 
Pa kage for a 
104 on S$ 


come 





S Kadtot? 





What has it done, this Radiola with its power 
speaker—so simply tuned with a single finger? 
It has brought rea/ity to radio. It reproduces the 
actual tone of the original. It reaches the full 


g 
volume, even of an orchestra, without blurring 
or altering the tone. It captures the quality of 
beauty that makes great music great. And how 
swiftly the musical world saw the undreamed- 
of possibilities of making America a new nation 
in musical understanding. 

Now this new RCA Radiola is a proved suc- 
cess, and thousands of people everywhere are 
getting something more out of radio than just 
dance music, entertainment, speeches. There’s 
nothing like an RCA Radiola 28, with its power 
speaker, for making these things real. But there 
is something more. .....a new day of great 


music in the home! 


RCA-Radiola 


MADE 


SY ~ THE * MAKERS .*~ OF THE 


RADIOTRON 
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The KENT 
FROM the HEATHERY HI LLS 

uCc- 

are Made of tweed that is dried on the moors, flannels, cheviots and linen, as well as soft 
ust hand-carded and hand-spun, dyed with tweed, the Kent as shown is $4.00. Merton 
re’s the juice of seaweed and rock crottle—no Knickers to match the cap, any length, 
ie wonder Merton Caps suggest the wind and $15.00. At your dealer, or if he cannot 
ee the weather. They are worn nonchalantly, supply you, write us. The new Merton style 


the world over, by men who demand quality 


and endurance in sportswear. Of fine 






booklet mailed on request. Charles S. Merton 
& Co., 210 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


CAPS and 
KNICKERS 
“to MATCH 
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PERSONAL 


Contact in 
Banking 


T is our aim to make our de- 
positors feel that consultation 
with our officers is welcomed at all 
times—not only on matters relating 
to the bank’s service, but on busi- 
ness and financial problems in which 








GVARANTY 
es TRYST 
=>* COMPANY 









“Let's step into the 
bank and talk it 
over with one of the 


officers.” 





seasoned advice may be _ helpful. 
Such personal contact with our 
officers— whose experience covers 
many fields—is but one of the 
many advantages of having an 
account at this Office. 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 


GUARANTY [Rust Company oF New York 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 44TH STREET 
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| Qhe colour problem 
solved at last/€ 


a pews at long last, every woman can 
satisfy that deep-rooted desire to 
use colours cleverly—can readily achieve 
that subtle colour continuity which puts 
the stamp of Paris and our own Fifth 
Avenue on even the simplest costume. 





















In creating the 1927 colours for smart 
shoes, Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., has se- 
cured the co-operation of stylists never 
before brought together in such an un- 
dertaking— Cheney Brothers, creators of 
silks—-the Forstmann & Huffmann Com- 
pany, creators of woolens— and the 
McCallum Hosiery Company. Every Vici 
‘colour has its pre-destined companions 
in the offerings of these other three 
makers of the mode. 





Stamped inside shoes of Vici kid as- 
sures quality, colour and smartness 


Ohie new Vici colours 


PORCELAIN—an oyster pearl tone PLATINUM—a lovely cool grey 


LOTUS-~—palest pinky beige rg —three tones, rosy brown deepen- 
CREAM—a yellow beige POLO ing to true red-golden tan 
SUDAN—a brownish beige GRENADINE—a marvelous deep wine 


BROWNSTONE—deeper than Sudan NAVY—best of the new blues 


Ask your shoe dealer to show you the Vici Chart of 
the Colour Mode, with samples of these shoe shades 
and of the silk and woolen fabrics and the stockings 
that the four great American stylists have agreed to 
associate together for 1927. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
ing agencies in all parts of the 


j VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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THE AMBORADA—7 TUBES—$310 


Bosch Radio has three outstanding features which make it uniquely attractive to 
the woman proud of her home. A Christmas Gift worth while—first the beauti- 
ful cabinets harmonize with modern decorative ideas, next the tonal quality of 
Bosch Radio is unapproached and is devoid of those marring noises usually 
associated with radio, and lastly Bosch Radio is exceedingly simple to operate. 


The Amborada, powerful, armored and shielded seven tube receiver is 
controlled by a single knob. Famous orchestras are at your service, lectures, 
fashion talks, news items, are yours at the turn of a dial. The attractive, early 
American period cabinet hides away all batteries, chargers and equipment. 


The five tube Cruiser isalso powerful and armoredandiits unified control makes tun- 
ing pleasingly simple. See and hear Bosch Radio before you buy any radio. The 
Bosch Dealer near you will gladly demonstrate its su- 
perior qualities. If you wish we will send you his address. 
All prices slightly higher—Colorado and west, and in Canada 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufactured under patent applications of the American Bosch Magneto Corporation 
and licensed also under gpplications of the Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc. 
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Zinericas first 


truly | fine small CON + = 


Marmon will present at the automobile shows in January an entirely 
new and advanced type of transportation oie a small car with the 
distinction and individuality which heretofore have been associated 
only with the largest, most luxurious and most costly automobiles —— 


all standard models priced under $2000 <i icles <li 


—#— companion to the Marmon Series 75 
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ARIZONA 
Johnson 


Seven Dash Ranch. Fine winter climate; all the 
thrills of Western cattle country. Modern comforts 
and conveniences. First class saddle horses, 


Oracle 


Spend the winter in Arizona 
old west in the heart of the 
All modern conveniences. 


Triangle L Ranch. 
sunshine. See the 
cattle ranch country. 


CALIFORNIA 
Del Monte 


Dei Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
fence, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


Hollywood 
The Hollywood Plaza Hetel. An exclusive hostelry 
where hospitality, comfort and courtesy abound. 
Famous for its cuisine. Unexcelled service. 
La Jolla 
Casa De Manana. A distinctive hotel for dis- 
criminating people. Four hours from Los Angeles 
on San Diego Highway. 
Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open ail the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
dooking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 
Santa Barbara 
El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
hotel in America’’. Exclusive, offering quiet home 
atmosphere and privileges, golf and country clubs, 
Santa Cruz 
Casa Del Rey. Pleasingly homelike. .In a lovality 
noted for beautiful scenery and equable climate. 
Excellent service and cuisine. Write for booklet. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 
The Grafton, Conn. Ave. & de Sales. 
and American plan. Excellent location. 
appointments. Delicious cuisine. 
The Mayflower. 


European 

Modern 
Rates moderate. 
Unsurpassed location, midway 


between the White House and Dupont Cirele. Most 
magniticent hostelry in the Nation's Capital. 
FLORIDA 
Belleair 
The Belleview Biltmore opens for the winter 
season on January 7th. Cottages and bungalows 


with housekeeping facilities. All sports. 
Daytona 
The Osecola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 
winter home for persons of culture and retinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 


Key West 
The Casa Marina. A huge fireproof Alhambra of 


concrete and steel. Deep-sea fishing, bathing. An 
individual playground. 
Long Key 
Long Key Fishing Camp. A paradise for the 


fisherman and his family. Attractive cottages and 
bungalows may ve rented with service. 


Miami 


Dallas Park Hotel and Apartments. 
most exclusive and finest apartment hotel. 
at the entrance to Fort Dallas Park. 

The Everglades—Miami’s Beautiful New Apartment 
Hotel, affording hotel accommodations of the highest 
character. Complete housekeeping equipped apartments. 


Miramar Hotel. Fora discriminating clientele. De- 
lightfully located on Biscayne Bay in the exclusive 
Miramar residential section. Write for booklet. 

Royal Palm Hotel. A stately and spacious edifice 
of Southern Colonial architecture. The grounds of 
this famous hotel are a perennial marvel. 


Miami Beach 


The Nautilus—lIdeally located, beautifully ap- 
pointed. Attractive non-housekeeping furnished bun- 
galows. A Carl G. Fisher Hotel. Opens January 6th, 

The Flamingo. Famed for its service, cuisine 
and a_ discriminating clientele. Recognized as 
Florida's Foremost Resort Hotel. Opens January first. 

The Lincoln. Homelike with every comfort. Located 
in center of all beach attractions. Catering to select 
clientele. Opened November 15th. 

The King Cole. Another Carl G. Fisher Hotel, 
embodying all the luxuries of modern hotel con- 
struction, Service unsurpassed. Opened December 15th. 

The Boulevard. Newest Carl Fisher Hotel. Easily 
accessible to everything. Moderate rates. Open 
throughout the year. Comfort without extravagance. 


Mianai’s 
Situated 


New Smyrna 


indian River Ranch. Only ‘‘dude ranch’’ in Florida. 
Secluded. Quiet. Riding. Hunting. Fresh and salt 
water fishing. All conveniences’ and comforts. 


Ormond Beach 


Hotel Ormond. Located on Pelican Island. One 
of the famous resorts where an atmosphere of 
homelike comfort prevails. Riding, golf, bathing. 


Palm Beach 


New Breakers Hotel. To be complete in December. 
Maintains all the traditions of the Old Breakers. 
More beautiful, luxurious and cemfortable. 


Royal Poi ial seat of social ac- 





Ac 
tivity amid semi-tropical setting. Every facility for 
entertainment. Excellent golf and a splendid c'ubhouse. 


” 








FLORIDA (Cont.) 


St. Augustine 
Hotel Alcazar. Delightful location, facing the 
Ponce «de Leon, across the Alameda. Caters to a dis- 
tinctive clientele. Golf, riding, casino and the ‘‘cure’’. 
Hotel Ponce de Leon. A Moorish paradise of 
tropical foliage, quiet courts, arches, and spires of 
intriguing arabesque. Interesting social life. 


St. Petersburg 
Vinoy Park Hofel, on beautiful Tampa Bay. Ac- 


commodaticns for 500 guests. Charming appoint- 
ments, unexcelled cuisine, varied entertainment. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst 
The Lord Jeffery. A real New England Inn, 
featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort. 
Openall year. L. G. Treadway, Managing Director. 


Boston 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 


and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 

Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 
Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 

Worcester 

The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 
England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 
heautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
_ Hotel Fretonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most fr.endly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 
Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 


ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 





NEW JERSEY (Cont.) 
Paterson 
The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 


United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location, 


Trenton 
The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
ogly offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


NEW YORK 
Albany 
The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 400 rooms with 


bath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc- 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 


Buffalo 
Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 


East Aurora 
The Roycroft Inn famous for its hospitality, 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard. 
18 miles from Butfalo. Sports. Booklet on request. 


New York City 

Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57tn_St. Located 
on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nitied quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. -The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

Restaurant Elysée, One East 56th Street, in New 
York’s smartest section. Favored for luncheon and 
dinner parties among fashionable people. 

The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just 


off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 
The Sulgrave, Park Av. & G7th Street. A 


Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 
very heart of social New York. 

The Touraine. 9 1K. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an_exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 





ranean. 


yourself, 


Boats 
these smiling waters. 


gen. S ......<.= . Adpeelic 
Jan. 5. Conte Biancamano 
Se ree Duilio 
Jan. 12... . . Providence 
Jan. 15 Lapland 
Jan. 15 . . . « Colombo 





Blues... 


HAT?’S not the wail of the saxophone... . not 
the moan of melancholy . . . but the radiant, 
changing, sparkling blues of the sunny Mediter- 
In spite of all you’ve heard, you can’t 
imagine their beauty until you’ve seen them 


Why don’t you do just that? 


sail frequently from New York, bound for 
In January, for instance— 


Before you start on any journey—before you buy 
your passage on any boat—your ticket for a train— 
before you head your car down a new road, consult 
these Travel Service pages. 


Represented on them are the finest travel facilities, 
the most reliable services, the best hotels. They 
are here because they have been designed to 
appeal to just such a person as you. 


Se! ee Homeric 
Jan. 22 5s ae OAC 
Jan. 25 . Presidente Wilson 
RBI 20 eas ow sis Scythia 
PORE oes ass a 3 Oe 
Jan. 29 ... Transylvania 








NEW YORK (Cont.) 


New York City (Cont.) 
Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue. ‘The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 


Niagara Falls 


A new hotel offering every_modern 
Open all year. See Niagara 


The Niagara. 
Juxury and convenience. 
Falls in the winter. 


Rochester 

Hotel Rochester. Fireproof. 

Kodak City. Near shops and theatres. 
and baths. 

The Senera is one of the famous United Chain of 

first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 

lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated. 


In the heart of the 
250 rooms 


Syracuse 
The Onondaga. The last word in a_ modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 


theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds. 

Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


Utica 

Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, 

final expression of comfort and service. 
situated in center of city. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 
but reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery; 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible, 

White House Inn catering to those who prefer 
the refined atmosphere and home cooking of a 
home to a large hotel. Weekly rates. 


Pinehurst 
Opens January 23rd. Comfort, 
A Spring-like winter 


each with bath. The 
Conveniently 


Berkshire Hotel. 
friends, and moderate prices. 
only 16 hours from N. Y. City. All Pinehurst sports. 

Carolina Hotel. . J. Ross 18-hole courses; 
tennis, polo, riding, trapshooting, racing, archery. 
All rooms with bath; music, dancing. Now open. 

ew Holly Inn. Just rebuilt. Practically all 
rooms with bath; music, dancing. Beautiful setting. 
All Pinehurst sports. Now open. 


OHIO 
Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths. 
A “United’’ hotel. 


Columbus 
The Now the leading hotel, opposite 
the State Capitol, offers unexcelled facilities to 
the traveling public. Rooms $2.50 and up. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erie. 


On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo, 275 rooms. 


Neil House. 





Harrisburg 
Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green. 
Only one hour’s motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 
Philadelphia 
The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort 
| Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located 


TEXAS 

El Paso 
| Hotel Paso del Norte. El Paso’s finest. Western 
hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year, Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico. 


VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.’’ 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The DIlympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land.’’ 


BERMUDA 

Hamilton 
Princess Hotel. Directly on the Harbor. Estab- 
lished and restricted clientele. All recreational 
features. Symphony Orchestra, dancing, concerts. 

CANADA 

Quebec, Quebec 

The Chateau Frontenac supplements the winter 


sport season by providing the ideal headquarters— 
a hotel of metropolitan standard and comfort. 


HAWAII 


Honolulu . 

Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Opening early in_ 1927. 
American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach. 
18-hole golf links. Tenniscourts. Land and water polo. 


| ITALY 
| aples 


Parker’s Hotel. On Corso Vittorio Emmanuele, 
overlooking the town ‘and bay. A well run and com- 
fortable hotel. Moderate terms. 


Rome 

Hote! des Ambassadeurs. 
The superb appointments of 
insure the comfort of its distinguished 


In the Eternal City. 
this hotel de luxe 
clientele. 
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Sailing January 29 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A complete circuit of South America 
— Panama Canal, the West Coast 
with its primitive Indian Country 
and mysterious Inca ruins, the spec- 
tacular Straits of Magellan, the East 
Coast with its great capitals and 
brilliant cities — Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, etc. All in 
2 months, with Raymond-Whitcomb 
thoroughness and cruise-comfort. On 
the new liner “Laconia”. The only 
cruise to encircle South America and _ - 
see it all. Rates $975 & upward. 


yi 


Land Cruises to California 
Every Week this Winter... 
in the world, built exclusively for Raymond-Whitcomb and 


. On the finest railroad trains 


running through to California without change. - - Add three 
days to your regular schedule and include sightseeing in such 


renowned American localities as the ‘Evangeline Country’’ of 
Louisiana, the Texas-Mexico Frontier, the Apache Trail, and the 


South western Indian Lands and the Grand Canyon. 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
June 28, 1927 


SO 


ROUND AFRICA CRUISE 
January 14, 1928 


RAYMOND: WHITCOMB 
CRUISES 







are 


Sailing January 27 & February 22 
WEST INDIES 


Two vacation cruises on the largest 
liner ever to Cruise in the Caribbean 
—the new “Columbus” (32,000 tons 
register). Visiting 20 historic and 
picturesque places in 14 countries. 
Generous shore excursions — all in- 
cluded in the price. $400 & upward. 


Sailing March 29 
MEDITERRANEAN 
At the best season. A comprehensive 
route, including Constantine, Malta, 
Corsica, etc. Popular also as a voyage 
to Naples & Europe. On the Cunard 
liner “Carinthia”. $725 & upward. 


£ 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


13 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


____ New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 


Los Angeles 





ROUND THE WORLD 
January 18, 1928 


San Francisco 
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OME play and relax in the Para- 

dise Isles—beautiful land of palm 
fringed shores, of giant fern forests 
and volcanos — both extinct and fre- 
quently active. j 


Hawaii—where you may swim, dance, 
hike, golf, play tennis and polo — or 
dream under tropical skies. Where 
east and west rub shoulders and an an- 
cient native civilization is set to the 


tempo of Today! 
Sail from Los Angeles 


over the 
SOUTHERN ROUTE | 


(smoothest lane of Pacific travel) | 


FREQUENT SAILINGS | 
on superbly equipped liners 


S. S. City of Los Angeles—largest and most 
luxurious first-class passenger liner in the reg- 
ular Hawaiian service—22,500 tons dispiace- 
ment. Deluxe suites and spacious st-terooms 
—(large number with beds and private or 
connecting baths )—open and enclosed prom- 
enade decks, swimming pool, gymnasium, 
children’s playroom, veranda tea room, gar- 
den lounge and magnificent dining salon. 


S. S. City of Honolulu—Companion luxury 
liner to the flagship—21,000 tons displace- 
ment—will be added to the fleet this winter 
— increasing present service to three sailings 
monthly. Every stateroom on outside. All 
staterooms with beds. Majority with private 
or connecting baths. 


S. S. Calawaii — Popular cabin liner — all 
staterooms on outside — best of LASSCO 
service. 

ALL INCLUSIVE TOURS 
$278.50 — $323.50 — $406.00 
—and upward covering every ship and 
shore expense depending on steamship 


MAGNIFICENT SHIPS 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


The fullest enjoyment of a tour of the Mediterranean can 
be had only when the cruise ship, your home for the 
voyage, is a real home. 


The Adriatic and the Lapland, justly famous for their 
cruises, are selected from our many popular transatlantic 
liners because they combine those features of perfect ser- 
vice and cuisine which assure the passengers’ comfort and 
enjoyment every moment on board. 


ADRIATIC Jan. 5 and Feb. 23 BackinNew Yorkin 46 days. Stop, 
LAPLAND Jan. 15 and Mar. 5 


desired, or cross Europe and return 
Itinerary: New York, 


from a northern port. 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Al- West Indies Cruises 





giers, Monaco, Naples, This 46 day tour of pm coo hctong 
Athens, Constanti- the Mediterranean White Star liner 
nople, Haifa (for Holy Megantic. 


Land), Alexandria (for 


Calon aed she Bille), Address, Cruise Dept., 


No. 1 Broadway, New 


‘69 5 coo) 











Syracuse, Naples, Mon- York; our offices else- 
aco, Gibraltar, New All Expenses Included where or authorized 
York. agents. 


WHITE STAR LINE 

















RED STAR LINE 








and hotel accommodations selected. 
Three weeks time—Los Angeles back 

to Los Angeles—s514 to 642 days each 
oing and returning. 8 to 9 days in 

Flenai including the 3-day wonder 

trip to Hilo and Kilauea volcano. 


For all information apply— 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. | 


517 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
NewYork, N.Y. San Francisco 
505 Sth Avenue 685 Market St. 

Chicago, Ill. San Diego, Cal. 
140So.DearbornSt. 1-1 217 E. Broadway 








—_— THE LUXURY CRUISES = 


est Indies 


Panama Canal 


Sail to the tropics this winter where the seas are warm and 
delightful—on a ship of luxurious comforts—for two weeks or 
four—and each day brimful of new pleasures. 

Three Cruises by the Palatial $.S. Veenpam for you 
to select from, each offering an ideal opportunity to visit 
the beautiful West Indies. 
























Leaving New York 
Jan. 29 — Feb. 17 — Mar. 19 
(15 DAYS) (27 DAYS) (15 DAYS) 


15 DAY CRUISES visiting Bermupa, JAMAICA, 
Havana, Nassau. 

Rates $230 up including all shore excursions. 
27 DAY CRUISE visiting Havan2, Jamaica, Panama, 
Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. 
Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda. 

Rates $385 up including all shore excursions. 

YA 7 

S. S. Veendam 2235 
Enjoys universal prestige for the unexcelled luxury and 
comforts of her appointments, for her superlative cuisine, 
and for the exceptional character of service and manage- 
ment on board (strictly 1st class). 
Under the management of the Hottanp-America Line 

in cooperation with the Frank Tourist Company. 

For choice selection of accommodations make reservations now. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
FRANK 


TOURIST CO, 542 Fifth Avenue 


- La \ or any authorized 
Steamship Agent 












A “DUDE RANCH’’ IN FLORIDA 


A real western one, and only thirty 
hours from New York by direct Pullman 


Can you think of a pleasanter place to 
spend a winter holiday? 

Warm days and cool nights . . . life as 
Vigorous or as lazy as you like—riding. 
hunting, fishing, boating, swimming, golf 
—or just lolling in the gracious sunlight. 
That’s Indian River Ranch! 

Secluded in 240 acres of semi-tropic coun- 
try, nevertheless it is only a mile from the 
Dixie Highway, and two from New Smyrna 
where trains from the north all stop. 
Individual cabins, each with ba‘h and 
electricity, are grouped about a main 
ranch living room, well stocked with books 
and lounges. 

Rates are moderate. Guests are received 
from November to May. References are 
given willingly—invariably requested. 


WAYNE E. CONNOR 


INDIAN RIVER RANCH 
P. 0. NEW SMYRNA, FLA. 








THE ROBERT CLAY 
Miami’s Newest Hotel 


Every room with bath and steam heat. 
Finest dining room service and cui- 
| sine in Miami--Music—Dancing—lo- 
| cated in Dallas Park. 


| WM.R. SECKER, Managing Director 








HOTEL ST. JAMES 


_ 109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos: 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
home. 

Much favored by women traveling without es- 
cort. 3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
best shops. Rates and booklet on application. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 


Hotel La Salle 
30 East 60th Street New York 


A dignified quiet place of residence for per- 











manent and transient guests. Centrally 
located. : 
Cuartes La Prete Manager 











COME TO HOLLYWOOD 


When you visit Los Angeles this winter. 
make your headquarters at the Holly- 
wood Plaza Hotel. 

This beautiful new hotel is completely 
surrounded by famous studios, new thea- 
tres, polf courses, drives and beaches. 
The best time you ever had and the most 
reasonable, awaits you. 

Write us for booklet describing Hollywood, 
rates etc.—or wire us for reservations. 


HOLLYWOOD PLAZA HOTEL 
Hollywood California 











GAME FISH and BIG GAME 


Mexico— Private Yacht 


Owner’s absence makes new private ninety-foot, 
sea-going Diesel yacht, with crew and full equip- 
ment, available for party of six men or three 
couples for month’s cruise this fall or winter to 
the Gulf of Lower California. Big-horn sheep, 
mule deer, wild boar, quail, ducks, geese, shore- 
birds, tuna, sail-fish and sword-fish. Party being 
organized and to be guided by men _ thoroughly 
familiar with hunting and fishing in Mexican 
waters. Total expense Los Angeles and return 
guaranteed not over one thousand dollars each. 
Two or three children under twelve with family 
party, no extra charge. Will consider individual 
applications and try to arrange a congenial group. 
References exchanged. Address all inquiries 
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EIGHT 


MATCHING EVEN EUROPES FINE PE fcc) ION OF THE STRAIGHT EIGHT. IN- 
LFFABLY SMOOTH AT EVERY PACBSEX@UISITELY EASY TO HANDLE. HERE 
AT LAST THE WORD "LUXURY MEA YE THAN TT AAS EVER MEANT BEFORE 


BEAUTY,COLOR OPTION TEN ENCLOSED AND OPEN 
BODIES, 51945 TO #259 W_TROWT PLUS REVENUE TAX 


IN THE FINE GAR FIELD, THE TREND 18 UNDOUBTEDLY TOWARD EIGHTS 














Catch up 


with the Sun 
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at Hollywood. 





ORIDA charm with all its varied 

allurement—outdoor sport, brilliant 
social gayety, pleasures and delights of 
seashore and country club—unfold in 
full flower at Hollywood Beach Hotel. 
Midwaybetween Palm Beach and Miami, 
the most beautiful hotel in Florida, it 












Everyday a day in June. No halfway 
climate. Genial summer and warm surf 
always. Life is not keyed to one note. 
You live as you please, and do as you 
please, drawing your enjoyment from a 
wealth of recreation and entertainment. 
Tennis, horseback riding, motorboating, 














isthe Northland’s ideal wintersanctuary. 


Front-a-front the ocean, its windows overlook 
the emerald sea. Just a step in your bathing togs 
from your room to beach and surf. 


Roomy suites, vast lounges and dining hall, every 
luxurious convenience, yet homelike comfort 
throughout, make this gorgeous hotel a dream of 
beauty and content. Exquisite tablefare, featuring 
fresh vegetables, fruit, butter and eggs from the 
hotel’s own farms, captivates a jaded appetite. 


aquaplaning, by day; dances, musical 
concerts and recitals by night. . 

Two fine golf courses invite you; the most fa- 
mous deep sea fishing in the world beckons just off 
shore. 


Why dream by the fireside when you can live 
by a sunny seaside? Come and live the happiest, 
most healthful winter of your life. Write for reser- 
vations and rates, or other information — you will 
receive a prompt answer. 


__ Reopens December 1—Everything at its Best 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., New York Office, National City Bldg., 17 E. 42nd St. 
On Dixie Highway—Two Railroads—and Inland Waterway 


HoLtywoop: fo 


Florida's all- year seaside city 


Founder 


A place to live 
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JOSEPH W. YOUNG 
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More like a mansion 


In THE Carlton Hotel a new 
manner in the keeping of 
hotels is to be found. The 
studios of America, the ate- 
lies of Europe were ran- 
sacked for fundamental de- 
signs, for decorations, 
fitments and supplies. The 
most scientifically perfected 
mechanical equipments were 
selected. Science and the 
arts, working together, first 
imagined and then gave 
body to this hotel that is 
built and run to the stand- 
ards maintained in great 
mansions. 

Its ownership and_ basic 
management are shared with 
the Wardman Park Hotel, 
also a unique establishment, 





than an hotel 
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offering as it does all the 
sport facilities of a resort 
though on the outskirts of 
the city. The Carlton Ho- 
tel, in the center of the resi- 
dential district, further ex- 
tends the Wardman service 
in Washington. 

There are only 257 rooms, 
a few available singly. Ac- 
commodations principally 
are in family, diplomatic 
and royal suites. It is recom- 
mended that you make reser- 
vations in advance. Your 
comfort in Washington then 
will be assured, and on ar- 
rival you will be taken 
directly to your rooms, 
where a clerk will register 
you individually. 
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THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO THE ORIENT 





Across the Pacific 


on these Great 
President Liners 


ELEVEN days after your sailing from 
Seattle you land in Yokohama. 
A fast, comfortable, delightful 
crossing. 

You enjoy the service and luxury 
of fine ships—large, steady and 
beautifully appointed. All rooms 
are outside. The public rooms are 
hospitable. Spaciousdecksenclosed 
in glass. 

A dining service of highest excel- 
lence. 


And at your journey’s end lies an 
experience not matched by travel 
in any other section of the world. 
The Orient spells mysticism, an- 
cient civilizations, vast multitudes 
of strange people and the charm of 
rare adventure. 


Japan richly rewards the visitor. It 
‘hen the queer contrast of the new 
and modern ideas of life gradually 
breaking through the restraint of 
old customs. 


China is a treasure house of adven- 
ture. Its cities, each unique and 
different than the rest. Its temples, 
its religions, its many tongues. And 
its artistry in gold, silverand ivory, 
handed down through centuries 
from father to son. 

The Admiral Oriental Line oper- 
ates great President Liners from 
Seattle, with a sailing every two 
weeks for Yokohama,Kobe,Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and Manila, re- 
turning via the same route. 


Tickets are interchangeable with 
the Dollar Steamship Line. Thus, 
if you like, you may return from 
Japanto San Franciscovia Honolulu. 


Full information from any steam- 
ship or railroad ticket agent or 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


Admiral Oriental Line 


177 State Street . . Boston 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Dime Bank Building, Detroit 
D.J. HANSCOM,General Passenger Agent, 1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle 




















Where formerly 


great kings held court— 
*midst tropic loveliness— 


Now Stands Hawaits 
Finest Caravansary 


FRINGED by a stately palm-grove sacred to Hawaii’s kings 
. . . backed by towering mountains, fronted by Waikiki 
Beach . . . built by famous architects at a cost of more 
than $3,500,000, the new Royal Hawaiian Hotel opens 
February Ist, welcoming you to Honolulu at the height of 
its winter season. 

The Royal Hawaiian Hotel is magnificently designed, 
with spacious ballrooms, restaurants and lounges, luxuriant 
tropical gardens, a private golf links, and many unique 
features delightfully surprising even to the most widely 
traveled and the most exacting. Four hundred airy double 
guest-rooms are equipped with private baths. And their 
large French windows open to balconies that overlook the 
sea, or face the rugged slopes of Diamond Head. 

From the ends of the earth, people will gather here 
for Hawaii’s brilliant winter life. Honolulu, with all the 
social gaieties of a great tropical city, offers you its ever- 
changing diversions. Swimming and surf-riding are at 
their best on Waikiki Beach, famous for its range of 
amusements. Golf, tennis and horseback riding draw you 
into the fragrant countryside. 

Those who stop at the Royal Hawaiian will find here 
a service equaled by few hotels, a cuisine of distinguished 
excellence, and surroundings which for sheer beauty have 
no counterpart. Plan now to stop at this luxurious hotel 
while you are in Hawaii. Reservations are now being 
accepted. 

A request will bring you, without charge, a handsomely 
illustrated booklet. Address Matson Navigation Com- 
pany, 215 Market Street, San Francisco; 510 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles; 814 Second Avenue, Seattle; 140 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 50 East Forty-second 
Street, New York. Or write to— 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


AMERICAN PLAN 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


OPEN reek PAR Y 1 
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Physical ease and mental diversion are main factors in travel comfort on the 
famous Golden State Limited. 

Faster this season— only 63 hours between Chicago and Los Angeles—shortest 
and quickest to San Diego. Extra fare ten dollars. 

Other high-class fast trains on convenient schedules—no extra fare. ; 
Through the Apache Trail Country direct to Los Angeles, San Diego and f 
Phoenix, Ariz.—first to summer sunshine. 


| GOLDEN STATE | 


LIMITED 


TO CALIFORNIA 


Saves a Business Day 


Complete information and descriptive booklets at 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific Travel Bureaus in all Principal Cities, or address 


L. M. Allen, Vice-President F. S. McGinnis, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Rock Island Lines or Southern Pacific Lines 
Chicago, IIl. San Francisco, Calif. 
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few Belleview Biltmoreopens 

§ e the winter season on Jan- 
uary 7th. There is every outdoor 
sport—bathing, fishing and boat- 
ing; riding, motoring, tennis and 
trapshooting— but most of all 
there is Golf. Attractive cot- 
tages and bungalows with full 
housekeeping facilities or hotel 
service as desired, are available. 
For information, write 

the New York office: 
The Biltmore 












JOHN McENTCE BOWMAN~Aresident 


oe 
. Belleair 


lorida 












Direct train service +o 
the Belleview grounds. 
miami 
American Plan 
Biltmore Cuisine 


Park Hotel, 


The Vinoy 


| CThe 
| “Belleview 
#5 Biltmore | 


A. Boome Biltmore Institation 
ON THE WEST COAST 


Frank H. 
Karl P. Abbott. 
everything of interest. 
American Plan. 
information on request. 








CHARLES A.JUDKINS=VicePresident. | Florida 





a magnificent Spanish style 
hostelry on Tampa Bay, offers everything one could 
It is a 
Abbott & Son hotel under the direction of 
Advantageous location, convenient tuo 
Fireproof. 450 rooms with bath. 
Rates and 


desire in appointments, cuisine and service. 


Season opens January first. 
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Ge Golfing Clan 
Is Gathering 


OOD FELLOWS that love golf 
—whether they play it well or 





poorly—are meeting now at Pine- 
hurst. There are bracing days of 
outdoor sports; in the evenings, 
oe fellowship and gayety at the 
arolina Hotel, famed for its tempt- 
ing. menus and luxury of service. 
our 18-hole golf courses, de- 
ee and personally supervised by 
D. J. Ross, are in perfect condition. 
A program of championship tourna- 
ments in every sport is in full 
swing. An overnight’s journey of 
16 hours from New York lands you 
at the Half-Way Mark Between 
Winter and Summer in time for 
breakfast. 

Whether it’s for a week-end or 
an all-season’s stay, the Winter 
Country Club for People of Affairs 
offers you enjoyment and sociability 
every minute of the time. 

The Carolina now open. Modern 
equipment: every room with bath, 
fireproofed by complete sprinkler 
system. 28th season. New Holly 
Inn opens Jan. 9; Berkshire, Jan. 23. 
Address: General Office, 


pinehurst | 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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NOW yah ul its i Paka: 
PALM BEACH 


Extends an Invitation. 


N° only brilliance of sunshine—but bril- 


liance of social atmosphere, of sports and of 


a A beauty in every scene--it all exhilarates you in 
s XW | this Capital of Pleasure and recreation ground 
WH Ay of America’s elite. 


Nearest resort to the warm Gulf Stream— 
comfortable bathing all winter. Yachting, motor 
boating, aquaplaning, fishing, hunting, golf, ten- 
nis. Motoring over wonderful roads through 
country that inspires you with its possibilities 
as an empire of agriculture and ideal living as 
shown by the progress made. 

Business opportunity for you in Greater Palm 
Beach—Palm Beach and West Palm Beach. 
Rapid substantial growth. Millions going into 
finest type buildings, homes, hotels. Great new 
harbor. Permanent population tripled in last 
five years. Marvelous farming in country nearby. 


PALM BEACH 





““Where Summer 
Spends the 


Winter” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
409 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG 


WEST PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


Gerd / 


Booklet to: 
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Resort M ate of 
Florida’s Gulf Coast 





CACY 
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Come .. . enjoy a warm, de- 
lightful winter in the famous 
Sunshine City. Here in this 
resort metropolis of Florida's 
Gulf Coast you will find all 
kinds of sport and entertain- 
ment, the charm of the semi- 
tropics and the hospitality 
for which St. Petersburg is 
noted. Splendid golf courses. 
Greatly increased accommo- 
dations. Many new attrac- 
tions. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. Address £. 
A.V. O'Connor, Cham- £ 

ber of Commerce, 
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MOST UNUSUAL & MOST 
COMPLETE—VISITING 25 PORTS 










CRUISE 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 26 
by the splendid cruising steamer 


— ORCA — 


ENCHANTING NORTH AFRICA—THE 
HOLY LAND—MYSTERIOUS EGYPT 
— CONSTANTINOPLE — THE 
ANCIENT SPLENDOR OF 
GLORIOUS GREEK ISLANDS— 
DALMATIA’S ROMANTIC 
BEAUTY — VENICE — 
NAPLES — THE RIVIERA 


WINTRY UA WAAAY, 
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A Springtime Cruise of 70 days— 

with fascinating new features in 

Greece and Jugoslavia—in addition 

to all “standard” cruise ports. 

Visiting the famous Sun-Lands 
at their best. 
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This cruise from New York is perfected as 
the Company’s leading Mediterranean 
cruise; the Royal Mail Line operates 10 
other Mediterranean cruises from England. 
Rates, including shore excursions, from 
$8'75.Optional tours of exceptional interest. 
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A cruise of infinite variety —West Indies, s 
South America, South and East Africa, a 
Egypt, Europe. First great cruise by a = 






motorship, the ASTURIAS, world’s most 


luxurious liner—1or1 glorious days. 
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Write for Illustrated Booklets 
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THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago 

Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 

Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta Vancouver Winnipeg 
Montreal Toronto Halifax 


in cooperation with 





AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 





THE EAST COAST OF 


From all 
the Lands 
in the 


North F 
They Go— ¥ 


FLORIDA 






























Away— 
to thee MAGIC of 1} 
the GULF STREAM \ : 


The Magic of the Gulf Stream is Winter's 
call to Play or to Rest on the East Coast of 
Florida. For rest and play the great resorts 


of the East Coast were made. Art and a 
tropical setting color the days. Fashion 
dresses them. And people, eager, alert, 
companionable, give them spirit. Select your 
own part. Every material facility is present 
for sport, in the water or on the land. And 
from Nature, herself, Rest— fountains of 
youth or fountains of health—under the magic 


spell of the Gulf Stream. 


Only 26 to 36 hours south from North- 
eastern and Central States by the Florida 
East Coast Railway, now completely double 
tracked to Miami. Entirely new all-steel 
equipment, oil-burning locomotives, etc. 
Numerous de luxe trains, daily. Comfort, 
safety and scheduled time assured. 


@ The long favored Resort Hotels of the Florida 
% East Coast Co. will all be open by Jan. 15th 


For information or booklets address 
FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY CO. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. 


(Flagler System) 
2 West 45th Street NEW YORK 


or General Offices, St. Augustine, FLORIDA 


At all favored 
East Coast 
Resorts 
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Year-’Round 
Playground... at 
Del Monte 


At Del Monte, perpetual Springtime 
reigns supreme with a 20,000-acre 
sports preserve which welcomes you 
with every outdoor sport at its best 
—NOW! Twointernationally famous 
championship golf courses... the de- 
lights of fishing, boating, tennis, mo- 
toring, shooting, riding, swimming — 
every sport—are calling to you. 

Hotel Del Monte offers the luxuri- 
ous appointments and the efficient 
| service worthy of the West's most 
noted hostelry—with any desired 
| type of social entertainment. 
California at its best... always 
. ..at Del Monte! 
| 


ae. 


Carl S. Stanley, Manager 


| Hotel Del Monte 


| [Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach] 
Del Monte, California 


Many of America’s most distinguished citizens have 
permanently located at Pebble Beach, distinctive 
residential colony near Hotel Del Monte. Pebble 
Beach formation may be had from Miss Marion 
Hollins, Special Representative, Del Monte Proper- 
ties Company, 275 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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OU can go abroad for thirty-seven days 
or more, at modest expense, with the Art 
Crafts Guild Collegiate Tours. Our congeni: 
parties are composed of college students, 
teachers, artists, club members and _ pro! 
sional people—each party personally con- 
ducted. A dance orchestra from a famous 
American University accompanies each tour. 
Plenty of deck space on shipboard for dance 
ing, games, rest and recreation. See England, 
Holland, Belgium and France—37 Days, Alle 
Expense Trip, Personally Conducted, $385. 


via Canadian Pacific 
“world’s Greatest Travel System”’ 


Weekly sailings from Montreal and Quebec 
during June, July and August. Twodays down 
the picturesque St. Lawrence. Only four days 
open sea. A week in London. Eight days in 
Paris. Three days in Ostend. Fascinating trips 
to English castles, the Shakespeare country, 
Oxford, The Hague, Bruges, the battle areas 
and other places famed in history and litera- 
ture. Ample time for individual sight-seeing 
and shopping. 

Tour price includes all necessary expenses 
on ship and shore. Extensions to Scotland, 
Ireland, Switzerland, Germany and Italy at 

erate cost. Write for illustrated literature 
giving complete detailed itinerary. 


Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, 
Dept.334,500 N.Dearborn St.,Chicago, Ill, 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 















SPEND YOUR WINTER. 
Amongst Flowers and, Sumhine, 


Why not qo where Spring lives... a few radiant. 
aa. ee P no pose ae than ae pry nd 


to of winter’s cold? ““The Longest Gangplank in the 
World” will take you to flowery lands of magic and delight. 
The moment you stép aboard you are in France. That inimit- 
able cuisine—that gracious service—the brilliancy of life 
aboard. It is the very atmosphere of Paris—at once! Take 
one of the de Luxe French Liners 


PARIS, January 15th —FRANCE, January 29th 


calling first at Plymouth, England, then Havre—the port of Paris—in 
six days’ No transferring to tenders—down the gangplank—to the special 
waiting express—Paris in three hours: Overnight—the Riviera—a 
pageant of floral splendour and social distinction. 


North African Motor Tours 


And then—one day across the Mediterranean—North 

Africa — glamourous — exotic — flaming barbaric 

colour in the sun—or mystic moon-pale beauty. 

57 days—de luxe trip—Mediterranean crossing— 
rivate automobile —all hotel expenses — $1350. 
en day itinerary—$120. 





West Indies Cruise 


Or another golden voyage—to the sun drenched 
Caribbean—rainbow islands—ports of call whose 
names are magic—the olden haunts of buccaneers. 
TheS.S. Lafayette sails February 5th. Thirty radiant 
days. Minimum fare—all shore expenses—$325. 
Four One-Class Cabin Liners direct to Havre, the 
port of Paris . .. New York-Vigo-Bordeaux Ser- 
vice, three Liners to Southern France and Spain. 





Our illustrated booklets are a trip in themselves 


‘drench Line 


Information from any French Line Agent or recognized Tourist Office, 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 








Invisible Courier System 
A Superior Travel Service 


SSURES comfort and economy. Guaranteed 

reservations hotels, steamers, trains. Rep- 
resentative meets traveler on arrival all places, 
Inclusive rate submitted with specially pre-- 
pared itinerary of any trip any time. Local 
guides, motor trips, sightseeing arranged. 
Send for Book E of suggestions and details, 


De Luxe Cruises 
Mediterranean—West Indies 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
Phila.—1529 Locust St. 
San Francisco—582 Market St. 
Boston—33 Devonshire St. 
Los Angeles—At Bank of America 











+ 

; MIRAMAR 
;* BUNGALOWS 
; In Sunny California 


x 


Golf . Bathing . Tennis 


Address 
‘* 
" H.S. Doutton 
ba SANTA BARBARA - CALIFORNIA 
it 











Earn a Trip to Europe 


Organizing for lowest cost tours 


37 Days $295. 60 Days $490 


ALLEN TOURS, INC, 


915 Little Bldg., Boston, Mass, 

















Statement of the ownership, management, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of Vanity Fair, published monthly at Greenwich, 
Conn., for January 1927. State of Connecticut, 
County of Fairfield: Before me, a notary public 
in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared W. E. Beckerle, who having 
been duly swern according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Treasurer of Vanity Fair, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 1—That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Condé Nast, Greenwich, Conn. ; Editor, 
Frank Crowninshield, 19 West 44th St., New 
York City; Managing Editor, None; Business 
Manager and General Manager, F. L. Wurzburg, 


Greenwich, Conn. 2—That the owners are: 
Owner, The Condé Nast Publications, Ine., 
Greenwich, Conn. Stockholders: 


Condé Nast, 
1040 Park <Ave., New York, N. Y¥.; F. L 
Wurzburg, Bronxville, N. Y.; Sara Birchall, 202 
Columbia Hts., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edna Woolman 
Newton, 31 West 10th St., New York, N. Y¥.; 
Heyworth Campbell, 607 West 127th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Frank Crowninshield, 1040 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y¥.; Macdonald DeWitt, 
375 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y.; Macdonald 
DeWitt, Trustee, 375 Riverside Drive, New York, 
N. Y.; Mrs. E. H. Stimson, Central Union Trust 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Frank Soule, Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Illinois; Richardson Wright, 
447 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 3—That the 
known bondholders, mortgagees, and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amounts of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
345 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥Y. 4—That the 
two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders, and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
liet as to the condition under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the 
vooks of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bone 
fide owner, and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association of 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. W. E. Beckerle, Treasuret. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day 
of October, 1926. 

(Seal) E. C. MacGowan, Notary Public. My 
Commission expires February 1, 1930. 
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hey al go South 
tor the Cure at 
Virginia Hot 

Springs 


Bis 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Special winter rates on request 


cAI ‘Expense lours 
HAVANA. 


HE ideal winter vacation, a fas- 

cination cruise-adventure 
crowned by four delightful and 
memorable days in a gay and brilliant 
foreign capital. Verve, sparkle, life 
and color—never a dull moment as 
the happy hours unfold. 


10 DAYS 


$160 and up 


Enjoy for yourself this world of new experi- 
ences with everything taken care of, all 
details arranged. Invigorating ship life. 
Conducted automobile trips to all principal 
points of interest in and abouc Havana. 
~~” A true insight into the brilliant and lovely 
charm of Spanish manners and tradition. 


P MEXICO CITY 
One Way $105 
Round Trip $185 
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S~ WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall Street, New York 
4 Or Any Authorized Toursst Agency 
« 


















-CIhe Luxury Cruise tothe 


cMediterrane 


PALESTINE—EGYPT — 


A bleasure cruise exceeding every expectation — 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable 
entertainment, on board the ‘Rotterdam. Scenic 
splendor, strange and thrilling sights in interest- 

ing Old World lands. : 


By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 
(6th Cruise) 


Leaving New York, February 3, 1927 


Under the HoLtanp-America Line’s own management 


THE “‘ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons register 37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and 
comfort of her appointments, the surpassing excellence 
of her cuisine and the high standards of service and 
management on board. 


SEVENTY DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem 
(The Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 
Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), 
Monaco and the Riviera. Carefully planned Shore 

Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. i 


Cost of Cruise $930 up. 
Number of guests limited 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge 
of Shore Excursions 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 


Illustrated Folder “*F ” on request to 





ween. | HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE| 
Jan. 29(15 days), Feb.17 (27days) _ 21-24 State Street, New York 
Mar, 19 (15 days)’ 






Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh,Cleveland, f& 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Mexico City, Montreal, Winnipeg 


by the Luxurious” 
“SS, VEENDAM. ea 





; Or any authorized Steamship Agent 


TWENTY SECOND ANNUAL NATIONAL 














GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK 
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HARTMANN TRUNKS 


Oth Year of 'B wilding Quality” 


Take a Trunk Abroad 
mby All Means 


In the minds of many people a 





« trunk means trouble on a trip 
: \ abroad. This is a fallacy. 
= | It is born of the old days of poor 
i ig accommodations and inadequate 
transportation. 


Don’t inconvenience yourself. 
Travel in comfort with a ward- 
robe trunk. 


All Hartmann dealers have full 
particulars as to foreign travel 
and trunk requirements. They 
will gladly see that you are prop- 
erly equipped. 


The Hartmann trunk is at home 
anywhere. Its outward distinction 
is a reflection of its innate quality. 


HARTMANN TRUNK CO., Racine, Wisconsin 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 
J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 










y Sonn 


FY YEAR OF SERVICE Y) 


: Try 

| 19S 7 CUSHION TOP N 

WARDROBE 
TRUNKS 


at local, authorized Hartmann dealers, 
includes the trunk you want, at the price 


NOTE: The Hartmann line, on display 
you want to pay—$39.50 to $300. 





© 1927, by Hartmann Trunk Co. 
LOOK FOR THE HARTMANN RED ew JON .. 7-82. FR ee. OU BUY 
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In the Middle of the Night 


FTER the dance—when tiresome chaperons 
have gone to bed—and youth will have its 
fling—let’s wander away. 


Down the moonlit ribbon of a magic road—on 
to the alluring romance of the silvering snows— 
radiant under the sapphire stars. 


You simply can’t live always—and one night like 
this—well—it’s the Jordan Victoria that is shown. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR CO.,, Jnc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OR.DAN 


JORDAN 
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Roberts-Wicks Dinner Jackets, Full To ask your clothier for tormal 
Dress Suits, and Cutaways are de- garments bearing the Roberts-Wicks 
signed and tailored by specialists in Label is to ask for the advantages of 
formal wear. such specialization. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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First Public 
Showing in 
America -& 





Hickey-Freeman Custom- 
ized Clothes for Spring, 
1927, may be seen in 
three shops at the Palm 
Beaches, starting Mon- 


day, January the Tenth. 


HickheuSfreeman Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 























The 
Johnny Bull ‘3 


If 
Hf 





Be Old English 


This swanky oxford fashioned from Mar- 
tin’s imported Scotch Grain, modeled over 
our famous Johnny Bull last, is a marked 
achievement in comfort, style and quality. 


"THOMPSON BROS. SHOE (0 
FINE SHOEMAKERS : 
BROCKTON 








CAMPLLLO, MASS. 









Write 
for name for 
of nearest Style 
dealer booklet 











See SHOE Yo 














































DBO B B S Hw ACTS 


5. fi aS A S$ 


An innovation in shirt making. 
Form Fitting, Custom Cut, Hand Needled 
throughout—even to the buttons. Custom made Shirts 
in every respect —ready to put on. Finest imported fabrics. 
Pure whites and exclusive Dobbs colored Patterns. Sport. 
Street and Dress Models. Ready-to-slip-on Shirts, made 
in this Dobbs manner can be found only at Dobbs. 
At all of the three Dobbs Shops. 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 


620 - FIFTH AVENUE - 244 


at 50th St. 285 Madison Avenue at 40th St. at 28th St. 
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tory, 


in *Nutshells 


Review again a few of those well known slogans which 
Dodge Brothers have published on the Nation’s bill- 
s 








boards during the past eleven years— 


A Good Name 
Dependable 

Dollar for Dollar 
Long Life 
World-Wide Good Will 
Better Than Ever 


To build a product of which these things can truthfully 
be said, is a record of which any great organization 
might well be proud. 


And it explains the implicit faith that millions every- 
where repose in the integrity of Dodge Brothers and in 
the goodness of the motor cars they build. 


Sedan $895—Special Sedan $945 
De Luxe Sedan $1075—f. o. b. Detroit 


Donose BrotTHers INcC.DETROIT 


Donosce BrotHers (CANADA) LimitTeED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


ODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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Brains, you’ve got to move fast, this season! Glance at 
the ‘new art... cock an ear at the new music... 
here’s a new step coming in almost before you’ve learned 
the old one . . . they play bridge differently . . . here’s 





- rm - o) e 3 
EVERY ISSUE a world-shaking something-or-other by what’s-his- EVERY ISSUE 
CONTAINS name .._ they’re talking about things nobody ever CONTAINS 
mentioned before ... keep going brains, don’t lag, aa 
Theatres: Stars in their 9 > a Music: Classical,  caco- 
ascendant, comedy in its you’ve got to keep up . . . faster ‘round the ring... eral cain CH 
giory. ne seasons suc- al $ eo - 
~eeen a . ° aS ° i P ae I s. 
a ee faster ... faster . . . the sixteen-year-olds call twenty nspeaaheieaesstte 

° e Art: New schools and how 
Night Life: Whatever is the older generation eee keep going. ... to rate them. Sound work 
new among the crowd who and how to appreciate it. 
oy the 9 as some- Exhibits and masterpieces. 
thing to come home In. m mio 
iat i cia No human being can hold the pace today. Too much Se Bes coon, 
sOiT: aken seriously d ¥ u , a a 

erts. Bernard Darwin, © professional; turf and track. 
renulariy, How to break happens, and it happens too fast. You must select . .. By those who lead the eld. 
Saar eee and select the right things. Bridge: The chill science 
Movies: Hollywood's high in its ultimate refinements. 
lights. oo wm . ae aren nga last trick. 
movies—li any. And pho- > ° e > Ss ° 
tographs—ah-h! For a magazine review of everything that people talk : 

a pee Ametoes The _ 
m — ig ° T ° 7 tics, ig 

ne poe Ag ce S02 y about at smart dinner tables, read Vanity Fair. domestic. Intimate sketches 
ing. Lions photographed of pilots of various Ships_of 
with their manes. State. 

‘ : . , . Fashions: TI de fi 
miotay Santee Seeel, neety. OU bought some new evening clothes, this winter? You don’t ith Ws dentdier' kc ack. 
in ez America. = . ae ee ee ? eS > respecting to be well- 
+ Pacey ol 1 _o— arrive at the opera in a straw hat? You aren’t driving a 1915 car: aoa” Auk tor ecmeen 


pictures. ... Ah! but have you anything new to say? Should that joke have gone of the world out of doors. 
in the ash-can long since? How often do you see new things, first? ... 
Pre-war ideas have lost their pop. People who get anywhere, these 
days, do it on brains. Read Vanity Fair, and you'll be wanted at every 
smart dinner party. 


Fill out the coupon 


year of Vanity Fair $3.50 


Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Name 


would cost you $4.20. Subscribing by the year, you 


get them for $3.50. A saving to you of $.70 


V.F.M. 1-’27 





- 
a : eye . 
Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 12 issues - C) Enclosed find $3.50 for ONE YEAR (12 issues) of Vanity Fair. 
ie 
ge 
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PAINTING 





DRAMATICS 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW WINTER CLASS BEGINS JAN. 15 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-4 CARNEGIE HALL, New York 











JoHN MURRAY ANDERSON- ROBERT MILTON 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


A school founded and coi 
ducted by leading omnes 
of the theatrical profession. 
Trained and talented stu- 
dents placed. Enrollments 
received now for Spring 
Term Feb. 15. Classes—- 
Day and Evening. 

128-130 E. 58th St., N. Y., Plaza 4524 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 


Richard Bolesiavsky, Director 
announces the opening of the Spring Term of its 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL DEPT. on Feb. 1, 1927. 
For information address Elisabeth Bigelow, Exec. 
Sec, 145 East 58th Street, New York City 

















Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English, Drama, Character Education 
Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, Voice, 
Diction, Psychology, French. Fully Equipped Little 
Theatre. 19th year. Edith Coburn Noyes, Princi- 
pal, Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 





of Vanity Fair. 


is at your service. Tell 





HE SCHOOLS listed on these pages are here because they reflect, 
in their school ideals, the same standards of taste and discrimi- 
nation that are the editorial properties of Vanity Fair. In writing them 
you will receive special consideration if you identify yourself as a reader 


But if you wish advice on some individual problem, 
us your desires, 
with information about a school that fits your needs. 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
23 West 44th Street, New York 


Vanity Fair 
and we will respond 
Address the 











SCHOOLS ABROAD 


| SCHOOLS ABROAD 
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CHATEAU vz BURES-— 


PAR VILLENNES (Seine-et-Oise ) 


Science 
athletic fields. 
farm on premises. 
examinations under competent exper 


(a School for Boys ) 


buildings, central heating, modern plumbing. 
laboratory, Manual _ training. Extensive 
Milk, eggs, and vegetables from our 
Preparation for Ee University 


rosnectus on application to : eR 








e e . 
MissBarry’sForeignSchoolforGirls 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
Languages, Art. Music. College Prep. Fencing, 
Horseback Riding, Dancing. Historie Tours. 
Lower School for younger girls. October to June. 
Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—ART 





APPLIED ARTS 








Learn \ 
INTERIOR 


1 


QUICK, EASY METHOD $t2"t Xow, No 
’ special artistic 
ability needed. Practical Course prepared by 
expert decorators quickly qualifies you. Learn at 
home in spare time. Progress is surprisingly rapid. 
Decorate your own home—start a profitable busi- 
hess or get well paid working for others in full 
or spare time. Earnings up to $200 a week. 
Special offer to new students. Get our FREE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK. Write at once to 


National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 671, 2 West 47th Street, New York City 
















BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Yorrespondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Own House. * 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prosnectus 
Address P, 0. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 





GIRLS 


FINE ARTS 





THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls one hour from New York 

City. Thorough college preparation, also general and 

post-graduate courses. Separate cottages for younger 

girls, Sixty-first year opened September 28, 1926. 
Ship Point, Stamford, Conn. 








ARIS ATELIERS of the N. Y. 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm. M.Odum, V-Pres, 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING — Interior 
Architecture & Decoration, Costume & 
Stage Design, Decorative Illustration, ete. 
Open All Year Visitors Welcome 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
9 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Address or 2239 Broadway, New York 








MARYMOUNT fein: 
Courses—Four Years College. Two. Year 


Finishing, Academic, Two-Ycar Pre-Academic, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial. Gymnasium, Swimming- 
pool, Riding,~ Music, Art. Branches: Fifth Ave., 
New York and Paris. Catalog from Reverend Mother, 





LEAGUE 
215 W.57thSt., New York 


CLASSES— In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Lithography, Etching and Wood-Block 


Send for Catalog F. 














EF Che Castle 


iss Mason's School 
for Girls 
Bax 800 Tarrutown-on-Hudson. NewYork 








TECHNIQUE o 
GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 


Viola Zacharie Studios 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 














DANCING 


“ FOKINE 


School of the Dance 
4 Riverside Dr., N. Y. Endicott 9858 














JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, dancing, kicking, limbering, 
reducing. 


“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 


JOE DANIELS 


SCHOOL of ACROBATICS and STAGE DANCING 
Adults or Children. Class Lessons $1.00. Stretch- 
ing and Limbering, Musical Comédy, Tap (Clog- 
fing) Ballet and — Dancing. 

a BRYant 6542 


1544 Broadway, N. Y 
ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 


Classie—National—Folk— Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” 
Ars. Vernon Custle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 




















SECRETARIAL 








OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


| Secretarial and Business Training 
for Young Women 
One year course. Resident and day pupils 
Florence B. La Moreaux, A.B. 
Mrs. Margaret Vail Fowler, Principals. 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














STAMMERING 


Bogue Institute 


For the correction of stammering and stuttering. 
Founded 1901. Catalog and book, ‘‘Stammering 
—Its cause and cure,’’ sent without charge on 
request. Address B. N. Bogue, 11350 Bogue 
Bldg., 1147 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind 








Your letter of inquiry about schools or camps 
will receive the personal attention of a woman 
trained in educational matters who will be glad 
to help you in the solution of your problem. 

Write Condé Nast Educational Bureau 











DANCING 


CANSINO 
sreplo DANCING 


Studio 839, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Booklet_on_ Request. Telephone Circle 3127 
swe sr er Sin ea 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts. 
Specialist in smart ballroom dancing, 
assisted by a staff of wonderful teach- 
ers. ane ened this month. 

7 E. 43rd S$ . Y., Vanderbilt 1773. 


MARTHA GRAHAM 


Classes and Private Lessons 
Studio 707 Carnegie Hall, New York, Circle 1350 
































For girls. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
Junior college course. Music, Art, Home Economies, 
Expression, Secretarial. College Preparatory. Catalog. 

Ament, Pres., Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 


WARD-BELMONT | 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young 
women. Meets exacting demands of a most dis- 
eriminating patronage. Complete appointments. 
For information address The Secretary, Belmont 
Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 


BOYS 
pewilt H bbe rd: School 
Clinton e for Boys 
Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 
Joun B.HEBBERD,A.M.,Cotton St., NEwTon, MASs. 


ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. College 
Presenetion: Sound Instruction. yo Method. 
Allsports. A. F. Sheriff, H ter, Cheshire, Conn, 


aesiicakion Susquehanna 
River. Nationally-known pre- 
paratory school for boys. 190 


acres, Faculty of specialists. Separate depart- 
ment for younger boys. Supervised athletics. 
Tome Summer Camp for smaller boys. Catalog. 
__ & Murray! Peabody Brush, Ph. D. Port Deposit, Md. 


anch Schoo] ‘Valley. Wyoming 
via Cody 























The Valley Ranch School 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory School 

training combined with supervised West- 

r Ranch outdoor life. Christian. 

Limited. Catalog. Address: rw Ranch 

LAZY vy Q Eastern Office, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 


National Park Seminary | 


2-year | 





ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS : San Francisco 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


Spring term opens January 3rd. Beautiful new 
buildings. Modern equipment. Professional train- 
ing in Fine and Applied Arts. Normal teach- 
ers’ courses. 


Lee F. Ranpotpn, Director 














FINE & APPLIED ARTS 





CHOOL OF DESIGN AND 


LIBERAL ARTS 2!2.W, 59th St. 


Creative Art for creative people 
Fashion illustration. Interior Decoration 
Telephone Circle 1850 


KIMON NICOLAIDES and 


THOMAS FURLONG 
CLASSES IN COSTUME yeAWiNg oN 


pecan R & LIFE D 
spectus Enroll at ti 
3 Washington Square North, New York. City, N ‘Y. 


CHILDREN 


SPRING HILL 


A progressive \ boarding school 
for boys and girls from 6 to 12 
Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity. 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 
Litchfield, Connecticut 
“Just the place 


MERRICOURT for children’”’ 


Private home accepts few select children 4-10 by 
month or year. Proper diet, character training, super- 
vised play. Large play lawns, gardens and orchard. 
Private kindergarten, Ist grade, tutoring. Rev. and 
Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 

















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 








POSSE NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for women 
37th year. 3 year regular course. 


One year special in medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. 
Intensive summer courses and camp. Dor- 
mitories. Apply to Secretary, 779 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 




















VARICK SCHOOL 


For the Individual Child. 
Happy Adjustment and Development. 
Limited to eight children; resident girls. 
162 South Clinton St. East Orange, N. J. 











THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
IRLS YS LITTLE FOLKS 


Camp with tutoring, Janet 15 to September 15. 
ookle 80, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Sore. Principal 














4 things 


You Should 


Require of Your 
January 


INVESTMENTS 


























EADING finan- 
cial authorities say that real estate 
bonds offer the best yield of any 
high grade security of equal safety, 
but they advise investors to select 
guaranteed or insured bonds, 
issued by a house of long experi- 
ence in the field. 


Compare the record of safety 
behind Adair Bonds. Investigate 
the guaranteed and _ insurable 
features and the attractive yield: 


1. 61 years’ experience in the 
first mortgage investment field 
without loss or delay in payment 
to investors of a single dollar of 
principal or interest. 


2. Payment of principal and in- 
terest unconditionally guaranteed 
by Adair Realty & Trust Com- 
pany. 

3. The current financial state- 
ment of Adair Realty & Trust 
Company is always available to 
investors. 


4. Adair Guaranteed-Insurable 
Bonds may be insured against 
loss for the full term of the bond 
in one of the country’s strongest 
surety companies, with resources 
over $30,000,000. 


Yield 6% to 6%% 
Serial Maturities 


Write today for January offering sheet 
Dept. V-10 


ADAIR REALTY 


& TRU ST + O. Founded 1865 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,500,000 
Healey Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and correspondents in principai cities 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Building 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co. 


ADAIR BONDS 


Guaranteed by ADAIR REALTY | & € TRUST Co. 
INSURABLE AGAINST LOSS OF PasNCHPAL and INTEREST 




















Antiques 


Maybe we have that odd chair you are looking for 
—maybe one of the many things you have always 
wanted is here. Our Expert Collectors are continu- 
ally sending us shipments of rare & unusual 
Antiques. Why not come in & brouse around? 
Our Brochures containing illustrations, descriptions 
& history of rare Antiques free on_ request. 
Duval Galleries, 22 East 50th Street, New York 


Arts & Crafts 


ART STUDIES Salon De Paris—1 set 20 differ- 


ent subjects in the nude, sepia toned, 34%x5% $2.00 
Write for list of other studies. Lenora’s Ars Minima 
Galleries, 63 Washington Sq., So., Dept. V, N.¥.C. 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
JULIA DUNNE, (5 EAST (0th STREET, New 
York City. Private or class lessons in Auc- 
tion Bridge to beginners or advanced pupils. 
Classes assembled. Telephone Stuyvesant + 8770 
SCIENTIFIC BIDDING, Ellis O. Jones, late of 
“Life’’. ‘‘Wonderful step in right direction. Should 
revolutionize the game." says R. F. Foster. All book- 
stores, $2.00, or Oliver Pub. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry. Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Win. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 « 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture 


JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 
Ne electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5ist Street, New York City 
BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. Address 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8 East 49th Street, New York 
Face Lifting done without surgery in one treatment. 
Remove crow’s-feet, lines, double chin & restore youth- 
fulcontour. Done inthe privacy of your home, by follow- 
ing instructions. Sadie MacDonald. 630-5th Ave., N.Y. 
Treatment for satisfactory restoring of youthful contour. 
Removes wrinkles, baggy eyes, double chin,sagging face 
muscles, enlarged pores. Call or write. Mme. Estelle, 
79 Madison Ave., Suite 1203, N.Y. Mad. Sq. 4438 


Books 


THE LIVERIGHT BOOKSHOP can help you select 
the books you want. Visit our Shop at 4 West 
49th Street, New York City or _ telephone 
Bryant 4016. Mail orders receive special attention 
ANCIENT MANNERS (APHRODITE) by Pierre 
Louys. English Version by M. S. Buck. Fabriano 
boards, Gilt top. Limited Edition, $10.00 delivered. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. Catalog Free 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP. Library Book 
Shops Corporation, 11 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. ‘‘Books to Buy and Books to Borrow’. Books 
by mail, at special prices. Imported stationery. 
BON VOYAGE PACKAGES OUR SPECIALTY 
Author's readings in our library. Authors’ break- 
fasts and Banquets in the Hotel Brevoort. Programs 
mailed monthly on request. Telephone Stuyvesant 0886 
THE NEW MODERN LIBRARY TITLE for 
January is James Branch Cabell’s ‘The Cream 
of the Jest’. ‘This is the one hundred and 
twenty-sixth addition to a series of handsome re- 
prints of modern classics that, at 95¢ per copy, 
offer the best value in the book market today. 
Send for our complete catalog. Modern Library, 
Incorporated, 71 West 45th Street, N. Y. City 
RARE XVIII CENTURY BOOKS. Largest American 
stock of finely printed imported books. Colored Fn- 
glish sporting prints. Write for catalog. The 
Chaucer Head, 32 West 47th Street, New York City 
RARE, FINE & CURIOUS BOOKS offered at 
special prices in our recent Catalogue of First Edi- 
tions, Americana. Sea. Etc. Sent free on request. 
Chelsea Book Shop. 365 West 15th St., Cc. 
HERMES LIBRARY SERVICE, 81 Nassau St., N. Y. 
rents all late fiction & non-fiction by mail through- 
out the U.S. & Canada. No deposits. Book lists on 
request. Books delivered in N.Y. by special messenger 


MME. eradi- 


Candies 


ge gee CANDIES unique in goodness 
and mak A perfect compliment to the 
recipient, “eapressiag the good taste and the best 
wishes of the rr. Orders promptly filled. 
$1.50 AND $2.00 THE POUND. In smart con- 
tainers and wrappings original in their design. 
Baumgarten Confections Incorporated, 36 East 48th 
Street, New York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3544 


Fancy Dress and Costumes 


PRIZE WINNING COSTUMES of originality and 
distinction—For rent or sale. ‘o order or from 
stock. New York’s Smartest Costumers, Bayer- 
Schumacher, 67-69 West 46th St., N. ¥. Bryant 1834 
MASQUERADE & THEATRICAL Costumes. Orizi- 
nality a specialty. _— & Children’s sizes. To 
rent, for sale or mad order. Out-of-town or- 
ders. Stanley Costume ‘studios, 306 W. 22nd, N. Y.C. 
BROOKS, 1437 Broadway (Bet. 40-41 Sts.) N. Y¥ 
who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes available 
for hire. Official Costumers Beaux Arts Ball 
VANITY FAIR “The most entertaining magazine 
of modern life.’’ In every issue: Humour, Satire, 
Literature, Drama, Art, The Svorts, The Stage, 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men’s Fashions. The 


most brilliantly illustrated magazine of the —~. 
Special offer of 2 years’ 
regular rate 


subscription for $5.0 


$3.50 a year. Send your order ts 





Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Dept. A., 


SHOPPERS 





A reference directory of 
untform advertisements classified 
Jor the convenience of 
the reader 


Cow 
ADVERTISING RATES 
4 full lines (28 words)—three months, $16.00; six 
months, $31.00: twelve months, $55.00, payable 
with order. Eight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms 
close monthly, 15th of second month preceding 
date of publication. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
of Vanity Fair, 23 W. 44th St., New York. 





Furniture G& Art Objects Bought 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! HIGH GRADE 
contents of homes and estates. Oil paintings, 
bronzes, tapestries, rugs, linens, antique 
and modern” furniture and all objects of art. 
BOOKS IN SETS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. Expert ap- 
praisals made for all purposes. Embassy Galleries, 
10 West 46th Street, New York City. Bryant 1983 


Furniture & Furnishings 


DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE & Rugs—Oriental & 
Domestic. [f will shop with you directly from whole- 
salers & concretely prove to you savings of 20 to 25%. 
Services free. Tag Treveille, 311 C, 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Furs 


ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS. Old Ivory 
Beads. Indian Curios. Fenuine Willow Root 
Fancy Baskets. From the Lair of Quality. 
Address Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware. rugs, bigh grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls,.old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
zntiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. Address 
146. W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 
DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 


Meyer, 527--5th Avenue, South East Corner 44th 
Street, New York Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 
Miscellaneous 


LADY WANTED to help artist in securing portraits. 
Only one with good social connections need apply. 
Salary or commissions to be arranged on possible 
orders. F. G. Mories, 3 No. Washington Sq., N.Y. 


Monograms and Woven Names 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Perfumes 


IMPORTING COMPANY, 30 
West 72nd Street, New York, offers Attar of 
Rose—Kgyptian Iris, ete., in beautiful , packages 
as exquisite Christmas Gifts $5.00 “and up 


W 


VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
by the Editors of Vogue 


THE ORIENTA 





treats of social conventions 
with a distinction and 
charm that no other book 
on the subject may even 
claim to possess. 

You will be glad to own 
this book, which pro- 
nounces with the author- 
ity of Vogue's long expe- 
rience as the arbiter of 
social contacts. 


On sale at good bookstores, 
or by mail; $4 postpaid. 


VOGUE 
Greenwich Connecticut 


Permanent Hair Wave 
J. SCHAEFFER, 














VANITY FAIR 


i 





INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees 
no discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y¥. Bryant 7615 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 524i 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair colorings, bleaching. marcel, manicuring, facials. 
The latest Parisian Boyish bovs to your type 

595-5th Ave. (N.E. Cor. 48th St.) N. Y. Bryant 3964 


Shopping Commissions 


A NEW YORK SHOPPER whose taste and 
discrimination have been proven will shop for you, 
Services free. Write for particulars. Miss Hattie 
Guthman, 530 West End Ave., N.Y. End. 09x6 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed. 
Self-consciousness overcume. Correct social procedure 
and conversation taught personally and by mail. 
Mile. Louise, Christie Hotel, Hollywood, California 


PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion, Address Mlle. Enileda, Telephone Overbrook, 
1577—310 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| TEACH PERSONALLY AND BY 

Social Etiquette, Conversation, Poise, pee 
Personality and Overcome Self-consciousness. Jeanné, 
2099 Pacific Avenue, .San Francisco, California 


Stationery 


125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPES—printed 
address or monogram. Hammernill — 6% x 
7—$1.10. Granite Gray Social 5% x 6%-—$3.00. 
Hand-made Deckle Finish 7% x 10%—$4.00. Add 
ten percent to your order to cover mailing. West 
of Pittsburgh 20% check or money order. Excess 
refunded. Ask for circular, Address, The Piper 
Shop Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 
VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY contains features 
sat formerly appeared in Vogue Pattern Book & 
hildren’s Vogue, including all Vogue Patterns. $2 yr. 
$3 for 2 yrs. Condé Nast Pub. Inc., Greenwich, Conn. 


Swimming Schools 
SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 


methods. Exclusive pool, expert instruction. Send 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton School of Swimming. 
1 W. 67th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. 8440 


Table Delicacies 


ARIZONA MESQUITE HONEY, FIG, APRICOT, 
peach preserves. Arizona canned Grapefruit. 
Write for price list on gift and Christmas 
boxes. Triple L Company, Chandler, Arizona 


Oranges and Grape Fruit. Indian River. (Merritt 
Island) fruit for box shipment, finest grown, Sample 
carton of five oranges prepaid 50c. Correspondence 
invited. Henry C. Merrill, Route No. 1, Cocoa, Florida 


Unusual Gifts 


ART OBJECTS—a large and varied assortment of 
unique and distinctive gifts and novelties always 
on display at the shop of Rena Rosenthal, 520 
Madison Avenue, near 53rd Street, New York City 


STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 


COLONIAL BRASSES and COPPER ARTICLES 
Distinctive gifts in candlesticks, bowls, trays, 
and other novelties. Catalog on request. Address 
Ann Rutledge, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Trump Bridge Table Cover—excellent gift or prize. 
Standard Size. Rayon Material with border & suits 
woven in each corner. No. 1, Sand with gg | border; 
No. 2, Silver gray with lacquer red; 3, Black 
with red; No. 3), Grass green with = M No. 6, 
Olive green with gold; No. 7, Old rose with wineberry. 
Price $2.00 each postpaid, Order by No. Yomanco 
Production Co., P. O. Box 429, Saco, Maine 


Monogrammed COLGATE REFILL MATCH CASES 
in assorted colors—Red, Gray, Green, Tan, Blue, 
Turquoise, Purple, Black. Monogram. Oval, Block, 
Fancy. Hand-Siamped in Gold, Silver or Colors. 
25 for $2.00; 50 for $3.00; 100 for $5.00; or 25 Re- 
fill cases complete with 100 Matchpacks $3.50 ; 50 cases 
with 200 _Matchpacks $5.00. ey free. Colgate 
Studios, 351 W. 52nd St., N. ¥. or your stationer 


EXOTIC ORIENTAL Jewelry, Perfume & Hand- 
Paintings. Exquisite Chinese Embroideries by ex- 
pert Chinese Lady. Imperial Jasmine Tea, Intro. 
price $1.50 pkg. Golden Gong, 142 W. 4th St., N.Y. 
SPEND $1.10 for new ALUMINUM SHOE RACKS 
postpaid, which will fit any closet door. Keep the 
shoes off the floor. Write for information. Economy 
System Corporation, 26 East 40th Street, N. Y. C. 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation = 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. 

Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Interiors. 
just published, is the most complete picture 
book ever published for the decorator or the 
home-maker. 224 pages of fine rooms that you'll 
like looking at, and want to imitate. Colour 
schemes for each room—an outline of period fur- 
niture—portfolios of how to select and how to 
make curtains, lampshades, slip covers, fixtures— 
portfolios of good interiors from fine houses— 
lists of decorators. All this for $5.00 from 
your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from House & 
Garden, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 
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You'll “blow” if 
sore feet destroy 
your timing. 


You'll stab your tee 
shots if your stance 
is unsteady. 





You'll top your ap- ‘ 
proaches if you You’ll miss _ that 


ae PORTOCASIN webiCroming 
“The Different Golf Footgear”’ 


Sold Exclusively by the Best Stores 


May we send you the booklet ‘‘A Sportocasin Why?” Merely write to 


The Sportocasin Co. Dept.V Yarmouth, Maine 
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Budd-Michelin has made the world 
‘wheel-conscious 


F gol years ago, if automobile wheels 
were round, and there was one under 
each corner of the car, nobody paid much 
attention to them. 

Wood-spoke wheels had been in use so long 

. a score of centuries. They were simply 
accepted as inevitable—like the weather. 

All that has been changed, in the last 
half-dozen years. Budd-Michelin Wheels 
have done it. 

You see these wheels, now, wherever 
automobiles are seen. The style leaders and 
value leaders of America have adopted them. 
They are on more than half of European cars. 


Consider how important an improvement 
must be, to overcome the inertia of centuries 
within a few brief years! 

Now automobile buyers are ‘‘wheel-con- 
scious’. More and more of them are learn- 
ing the advantages of Budd-Michelin. They 
want the smartness and cleanliness of these 
wheels. They want the added safety of All- 
Steel. They appreciate the convenience as 
well as the looks of that extra wheel—the 
fact that the spare wheel, with the spare tire, 
can be substituted for any wheel with a flat 
tire within three or four minutes. 

They are learning that Budd-Michelin 


Wheels lengthen the life of tires. Tires on 
these wheels don’t run with a wobble, be- 
cause the rim is permanently attached to the 
disc—there is no chance for you to put a rim 
on crooked. And the steel discs act as radi- 
ators of the destructive friction heat—they 
cool the tires. 

You can have Budd-Michelin Wheels on 
your next car. They will make that car a 
better investment—make you proud to drive 
it thousands of miles farther. For these 
wheels are coming in — are setting new 
standards—just as balloon tires came in an 
set new standards. Goodbye, buggy wheels! 


{| Detroit « BUDD WHEEL COMPANY < Philadelphia } 


Also makers of the Budd Interchangeable Wire Wheel, which fits 
the same hub as the Budd-Michelin All-Steel Wheel 
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© Why the Curopean Triumph 
| of the E me KINE SIX is Being Repeated 


N October 7th, at the 20th 

() International Motor Exhibi- 

tion at the Grand Palais in 

Paris, all Europe saw the Erskine Six 
for the first time. 

And all the world knows what 
happened! 

Over night it was acclaimed as 
the hit of the Paris Show! 

The press called it the ‘‘Clou du 
Salon !’’—the man in the street and 
the man of affairs— designers of cars 
and designers of the Paris mode— 
everybody declared the Erskine Six 
to be the outstanding triumph in a 
type of car where until now Europe 
has excelled the world! The Paris- 
ian triumph was repeated at the 
Olympia Show in London. 

People over there haven’t any 
money to waste and thousands over 
here are looking for an opportunity 
to save—and the Erskine Six was 
built to handle both markets. 

But don’t look for any signs of 
economy in its appearance —decause 
Dietrich designed it! 

And don’t be afraid that economy 
has impaired the quality —decause 
Studebaker built it! 

The Erskine Six is a newcomer 


in America 





as a car, but it’s built and backed 
by an old-timer in the industry! It 
is the first American-built six under 
68 inches in height—and it took a 
designer of bodies from $10,000 up, 
to get that 68 inch record down! 

Wherever you look at this low- 


swung, wide-windowed, full-vision 
steel body, you will find visible evi- 
dence of the creative genius which 
is Dietrich! 

Outside, the close-hauled beauty 
of the Paris mode—and inside, the 
relaxation and comforts of home! 

And what a car to get about in! 

Gives 25 miles to a gallon, or bet- 
ter—handles hills without gloves— 
puts tire costs and upkeep on the 
basis of francs and centimes—and 
moves like a golden thread of sun- 
light through the warp and woof of 


city traffic! You save money when 
you buy it and money when you 
step on it. 

You get more car beauty than 
you’ve ever had and more car 
economy than you’ve ever known. 

And for service, you get the 
sponsorship of Studebaker. 

Powered with a six-cylinder en- 
gine of the L-head type—mounted 
on semi-elliptic springs with a base 
equal to 82% of the wheel-base— 
equipped with four-wheel brakes— 
upholstered and appointed for five- 
passenger comfort and convenience. 

Here, at last, is European beauty 
and economy, plus American lux- 
ury and efficiency —an entente cor- 
diale of the engineering genius of 
two continents—overtime service at 
half-time cost !—twice the mileage for 
half the money!—small car benefits 
with big car responsibilities! 

Presented to America as a new 
mode in cars. 

Acclaimed by Paris as the car of 
the mode! 

The talk of the old world and 
next motor topic of the new — you 
will want to see the Erskine Six—the 
Little Aristocrat of motordom! 
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WONDERBOX — Se- 

lected candies for chil- 

dren. Boxes show 

twelve different won- 

der-tales. Sold singly 
or by the set. 


A FUSSY PACKAGE 

— Nut combination, 

nutand chew~y centers. 

Special Christmas 
sands. 


SALMAGUNDI— A 
“medley of good things” 
in chocolates packed in 
charming metal box, 
banded for Christmas. 


CHOCOLATE COV- 
ERED FRUITS AND 
NUTS—Richness and 


luxury. 


The Candy Everybody Wants! 


Whitman’s alone cater to individual tastes in 
chocolates and confections. 

By taking a little thought you can pay the real 
compliment of giving an assortment that will exactly 
suit the taste of the person who receives it. 

Packages of known quality—names made house- 
hold words all through the land because they stand 
for definite candy tastes, each package having an in- 
dividuality and an appeal all its own. 

Write for our illustrated descriptive circular and 
order form which will simplify your Christmas shop- 
ping, and enable you to make your candy gifts each 
a personal choice. 

At the Whitman agency near you are all the 
Whitman packages, in special Christmas wraps and 
bands—Sampler, Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, Cloi- 
sonné, Bonnybrook Milk Chocolates, The Fussy 
Package, Nuts Chocolate Covered, Chocolate Cov- 
ered Fruits and Nuts, the Wonderbox and others. 

Every package of Whitman’s is shipped direct to 
Whitman sales agents everywhere and doubly guar- 
anteed. 

Examine also the fancy holiday containers for 
Whitman’s—unusual and beautiful boxes, baskets 
and chests. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN © SON, Inc., Philadelphia 
New York ¥ 


Chicago San Francisco 
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CLOISONNE—Choe- 
olates in a beautiful box 
of metal—a gorgeous 
gift. Decorated with 
Christmas band. 334 

Ibs. $5. 





PLEASURE ISLAND 

—A real find in choce 

olate treasure. A to 

mantic package, also to 

be had in this outer 
“sea chest.” 


BONNYBROOK 
MILK CHOCO- 
LATES — New and 
ilready a great favorite 
—give it in its bright 
“Merry Christmas” 


band, 
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STANDARD CHOC- 
OLATES—More than 
ever attractive in colore 
ful holiday attire, 


NUTSCHOCOLATE 

COVERED — Whole 

nut meats, embedded 
in rich chocolate. 
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‘The Same to You, with Brass Fittings”’ 
How Laughter Came At Last to a Comédienne, and Tears to a Celebrated Tragedy Queen 


TICK a pin in Camilla Lovejoy, and 

her expression would remain unaltered. 

For, habitually, she wore the air of 
one whose flesh a pin, a cold and bitter pin 
enmartyrs. She moved in slow coils of an- 
guish, her pale hands encircling a bevy of 
false hopes, her eyes twin crises of distress 
in the black night of her hair. She was, in 
essence, the subtle and sombre Dolores, the 
Lady of Pain. 

And yet, at the stage door where she 
nightly took her sorrow, it fell from her 
like a garment, and there emerged before 
her public Camilla Lovejoy, the comédienne. 
Naive as a June-bug, frolicsome as a leaf, 
she would sparkle in and out of the wings, 
her little feet like exclamation-points en- 
livening the stage. In the audience, critics 
and financiers followed her adoringly, the 
critical eyebrows high in speculation, the 
financial deep-accented in thought. And 
both knew, while they watched her gamin 
playfulness, that over the dim-lit supper 
table, to which they would take her after 
the play, she would droop like a tear. 

Some said it was a dual personality, the 
reaction of an cxquisite temperament, or 
the proof of a magnificent actress, Others 
proclaimed it the greatest publicity stunt ever 
conceived. But none spoke of Camilla 
Lovejoy in one breath without mentioning 
Helena Strange in the next; for in this dual 
incongruity, Helena’s hilarity was the gold- 
en sun that trembled in perfect balance 
against the silver moon of Camilla’s woe. 


N the theatre, Helena Strange was a 

tragédienne. No grief more poignant 
than hers, vibrating as it did in the splen- 
dour of footlights, no hands more piteously 
cupped to hold the sorrows of the world. 
She drooped like a tired eyebrow upon the 
stage, each word an echo of disaster, each 
gesture a clipped semicircle of despair. Her 
desolation, in the kind of play she so 
superbly affected, was invariably as sharp, 
as actual, as was her gaiety in the drawing- 
room; for Helena, too, was a joker in the 
deck. She it was who, outside of working 
hours, came to every masquerade in rompers, 
who put eggs in top-hats, who sat on tables 
and sang French songs that were like soft 
little green /igueurs with a kick at the 
bottom ; she it was whose shrill, triumphant 
laughter ran an accompaniment, provocative 
and acute, to the din of every party. 

Some said it was a dual personality, the 
reaction of an exquisite temperament, or 
the proof of a magnificent actress. Others 
proclaimed it the greatest publicity stunt 
ever conceived. But none spoke of Helena 
Strange in one breath without mentioning 


Camilla Lovejoy in the next; for Camilla, 


the comédienne whose private demeanour 
was an echo of lost whispers, and Helena, 
the tragédienne whose deportment in the 
salon was as gay as an emerald-cut diamond, 
were friends—indissolubly linked in the 
bonds of perfect enmity. 

It was a friendship as rich as plush, and 
as acrid; velvet-smooth on the outside with 
red-hot wires in its depth. Some said it was 
the conflict of exquisite temperaments; 
some called it jealousy. A few hinted that 
it was because of Rodney Rood, the critic. 

Rodney Rood was supposed to know. But 
he only drooped an eyelid like an owl, 
and, like the daisy, would not tell. 


AMILLA LOVEJOY and Helena 

Strange “opened” in their respective 
new plays upon the same night in October. 
It was the annual test to which they put 
their friends and critics. Subsequently, 
Helena’s satiric merriment would confuse 
and shatter those unlucky wretches who had 
chosen to attend Camilla’s comedy, while 
Camilla’s heartbreak would immerse in slow 
lava the traitors who had gone to see 
Helena’s problem play. 

Helena’s play this season was Renuncia- 
tion; Camilla’s was Betty’s Balloon. Rod- 
ney Rood, floating like a puff-ball between 
the two theatres, saw the first two acts of 
Betty and the last two of Remunciation. 
The intermissions he devoted to composing, 
as a protection against inquiries from lay- 
men, deft analyses of those acts which he 
had not yet scen. 

Alone in her boudoir whose ashen walls 
wept a shower of Venetian mirrors, Camilla 
Lovejoy, the morning after her opening, 
swayed above the telephone. 

“Helena?” she crooned, “thank you, 
dear, for your sweet telegram last night . . .” 

Helena’s voice flew like quicksilver along 
the wire. “And thank you for yours, 
darling, it was too sweet. I’ve been reading 
your notices... .” 

“And [ve been reading yours. Rodney 
Rood says your last two acts were simply 
marvelous—of course, poor dear, he missed 
the first two.” Camilla’s pity for the un- 
fortunate Rood blossomed in her voice. 

“And of course,” said Helena quickly, 
“he missed all but the first two acts of your 
play. But he told me over the ’phone this 
morning that he was confident it would 
pick up marvelously in the end. He thinks 
it may be just as big a success financially as 
my play will be artistically.” 

“How nice,” murmured Camilla. 


“Let 


us hope, dear, that your artistic success will 
make money as well. It would be so nice 
for you to have a box-office success this 
season, wouldn’t it?” 


There was a pause. Then Camilla con- 
tinued, her words trembling for an instant 
like an icicle in the air. “Rodney is coming 
for tea this afternoon, with some other 
people. I want you, too. Do come, dear.” 

“TI should love it!” sang Helena. “Good- 
bye—and my heartiest congratulations!” 

“The same to you,” sighed Camilla, re- 
placing the receiver, “with brass fittings,” 
she added bitterly, in the pallid silence of 
her room. 

Camilla’s long, dim drawing-room, that 
afternoon, sobbed aloud with people. Actors, 
novelists, painters, and a lady athlete from 
Wisconsin bared their hearts to one another 
within its plaintive walls. Rodney Rood, 
the critic, rebounded scintillant from chair 
to chair, and played a game in which he 
pinned a tail to the coat of the lady athlete 
from Wisconsin, amid cheers. 

The hostess had not yet appeared. Nor 
had the last guest, Helena Strange. 

There was a step upon the stairs. Heads 
lifted like pansies in a row. Rodney Rood 
broke off—unprecedented gesture—in the 
midst of an anecdote. And then... 


GASP of astonishment burst from the 

assembled guests. For Camilla, upon 
the stairs, was laughing. Camilla was con- 
vulsed with mirth; laughter irresistibly 
filled the eves so famous for tears; laughter 
distorted the lips that had never smiled save 
over the footlights. Rodney Rood stood up, 
and then sat down as, at that moment, the 
drawing-room portiéres stirred and silently 
disclosed Helena Strange. 

But it was not the smiling, vivacious 
Helena whom her friends had come to 
know. The celebrated tragédienne leaned 
heavily upon a chair, a tragédienne indeed. 

A murmur of dismay now threaded the 
room. Here was Camilla, the inconsolable, 
beaming radiantly as the sun, while Helena, 
tragedy’s clown, languished hopeless as a 
sinner’s prayer. 

Both women became abruptly conscious 
of an audience. They tried to recover their 
personalities—everyone admitted that long 
afterward—but it was no use. The spell 
was broken forever. 

“Forgive me,” giggled Camilla, stifling 
her mirth, “I’ve just been looking over—” 

Helena raised a wan hand. “It is 1 whom 
you must forgive,” she faltered bravely, 
her white face like a banner before them. 
“I have just learned that my subscription 
expired with—” 

Then the two voices mingled, from the 
doorway a whisper, from the staircase a 
peal of bells— 

“The last issue of Vanity Farr!” 

Marcaret CasE Morcan 
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The Far West 
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An Author Gives His Impressions of the Country Beyond the Mississippi 


EAR MONTE: Memories of Joaquin 

Miller. He went to London, they say, 

and smoked two cigars at once. As I 
understand the matter he had cigars stuck in 
both corners of his mouth. Also he wore big 
cowhide boots and a wide western hat. He 
went to literary dinners in London outfitted 
like that. It made his everlasting reputation. 
The English thought he was just lovely. Noth- 
ing helps a writer over here like getting a 
London recognition. 

Do you remember, Monte, when we were 
both advertising writers in Chicago? When 
the president of our agency got drunk he used 
to shake his long finger under our noses and 
declare Joaquin Miller the greatest poet that 
ever lived. He always recited Columbus when 
he was in his cups. You will remember how his 
voice trembled and sometimes, when he was a 
little more than ordinarily lit, the tears would 
come into his eyes. 

“Sail on, and on and on.” Oh, boy! 

I understand that in San Francisco they get 
twenty-five cents for showing you where the 
poet sat when he did it. I may be wrong. It 
may be fifty cents. I didn’t go. 


1)RET HARTE lit out for London too. I 

can remember seeing pictures of him when 
I was a boy. He dressed very carefully and 
looked like a very proper old English gentle- 
man, sitting ina club. For some reason, on the 
coast, they do not make the fuss over Bret Harte 
they do over Miller and Stevenson. 

R.L.S. is their chief pride. They mark dowa 
every bench he sat on, every tree he leaned 
against. “Here leaned Robert Louis Stevenson. 
May his soul rest in peace”, etc., etc. 

I have been on the coast for a year and a half 
now and have been intending writing you for 
along time. Now I am on a train cutting’ out 
for New Orleans. There is a man from the 
Middle West has the berth above me. He has 
heart disease and dared not stay on the coast 
for fear there would be an earthquake. He’s 
wrong. They don’t have earthquakes out there. 
Ask anyone on the coast. 

The man says California is in for a big 
boom again. Ten years ago he went to Florida, 
near Miami I think, and bought a farm. He 
hung on and hung on and in this last big Florida 
boom cleaned up. He took the money he got 
and bought land in California. In the long 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


run, he says, people will be less scared by earth- 
quakes than hurricanes. Hang on and on and 
on. He says the American people have got to 
go somewhere, have got to be on the move. 
They'll surge back westward pretty soon now. 
Where do you think the man on the train lives 
while he is waiting to make these clean-ups? 
In Chicago. He told me so himself. 

At first, just after I saw you and when I lit 
cut for the Far West, I was around the desert 
states. I went to Phoenix and Reno and Gold- 
field and Virginia City. We went from a place 
called Carson City in Nevada to Goldfield in a 
car. There were two men with shares in mines 
to sell, a dentist, a doctor and myself. They 
took me because I was a writer. You know how 
it is. If you are a writer, business-men, fellows 
who have mine shares to sell and real estate men 
will take you anywhere. They think you'll 
write about your trip. “It’s publicity,” they 
say, “‘there’s nothing like publicity.” 


HE ride down over the desert was some- 
thing never to be forgotten. What looks 
like just a long dip between two hills is thirty 
miles across. You come to little towns—not a 
soul living there any more—empty houses 
standing just as they were when the miners 
walked out—mining machinery lying about. 
There is a place that used to be a saloon and 
hotel. The stage coaches stopped there. The 
mining men in the car with us talking of old 
times. They used to haul the ore from Gold- 
field over the desert hundreds of miles to get 
it toarailroad. At Goldfield the ground rotten 
with gold. When the miners left the job at 
night—three, four, even five hundred dollars 
concealed in their pockets. They called: it 
“high-grading” the mine owners. 
Jim Corbett, Jack Johnson, Tex Rickard, 
George Winfield of Reno. A dozen other great 


, names of the western flush days murmured in 


my ears as the car went at thirty miles an hour 
over the desert sand roads—seemingly getting 
nowhere. When we had at last achieved the 
top of a hill, towards which we had been flying 
for an hour, there was another, just like it and 
also thirty miles away. Imagine the long roll 
of the sea, wave tops thirty miles apart. You’ve 
got it. 

Occasionally, during the day, we stopped 
the car and got out to stretch. At one place, I 
remember, we came to a house standing in the 


very middle of one of the long dips. Sage brush 
and yellow sand. Not a tree in sight. A man 
lived there who writes cowboy stories. There 
was a fenced space back of the house and five 
cows in it. 1 gathered that they, and the lonely 
life out there, were for the sake of local colour. 
He did not tell me so. What he did was to 
reach under the house and pull out a bottle of 
whiskey. Apparently he wanted us to stay. 
When I was introduced as another writer he 
looked at me with questioning eyes. I had 
never heard of him or he of me. 

Into my ears always being poured the tales of 
the past. Rawhide, Bowie, Virginia City, bad 
men with guns, vigilance committees, streets of 
mining towns filled with millionaires, two 
hundred thousand lost at faro in an evening. 
What the hell! Who cares? 


HE states of Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, New 
Mexico without enough people left in them 
to make a respectable suburb for an eastern city. 
Everything happened so long ago. I’m not 
an old man. It happened when I was a boy 
and when I was growing up. That day on the 
desert in the car all the men of our party whis- 
pered me the same story. “When you go on 
west, over the mountains, to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, you’ll hear big tales. You’ll hear 
what men have done out there. Where did 
they get the money to do it with?” Men stand- 
ing on the desert and waving arms toward 
dimly seen distant mountains. “They got it 
out of these hills, every cent of it. Then they 
left us flat.” 

All the men of the desert states clinging to 
the notion that, if someone would make just 
one big strike, it would all happen over again. 
They have to cling to something I suppose. 
They can’t farm. 

Goldfield—the strangest American town I 
ever visited. We got there in the evening and 
put up at a big hotel. There had been a fire,— 
half the town swept away. It would never 
be rebuilt. Most of the houses empty anyway. 
The hotel, a huge ruined place that had once 
housed hundreds of millionaires, where crowds 
gathered for world championship prize fights, 
with a bar as long as Hinky Dink’s in Chicago 
when we worked together in that town, tiled 
dining room floor—a good many of the tiles 
fallen out—the hotel housing perhaps three 
guests. 
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A few men standing about in the big lobby. 
They were dressed like stage mining men. I 
had a hunch the movies were responsible for 
that. Not a man of them had put a pick into 
the ground for years. 

Waiting for easterners with capital to invest. 
Our party created a little furore. When | 
was shown to my room on the third floor it 
seemed to me that empty rooms were stretched 
away for miles and miles in all directions. 

Later I came down into the hotel lobby and 
was buttonholed by mining men. The dentist 
and I escaped. It was dark and we walked 
aimlessly about and got into a street of 
prostitution. Worn out old prostitutes waiting 
to buttonhole. Two or three of them came out 
of a house and stood staring at us under a street 
lamp. “My God—easterners.” Hope in old 
bleary eyes. The good days come again. We 
might be investors. 


T is what I have been wanting to write to 

you about, Monte—my impressions of the 
Far West. 

Time, space, everything a little out of pro- 
portion for me. 

I get it that everything that has happened 
out on the coast has come in long surges like 
the crests of the hills you run toward—out on 
the flat sage bush deserts. Everywhere else in 
the country things moved more slowly. The 
east was settled slowly—people coming over in 
sailing vessels in the old days. When we were 
boys in the Middle West old people used to 
talk about the trip over. It took thirty days 
sometimes. They settled in New England and 
the eastern states and their sons came on out into 
our country. They were all farmers, looking 
for cheap land—a place to settle down in, to 
stay in. In the South the same thing happened. 
Cotton raising with slave labour was hard on 
the land. All right. Plenty of new rich cheap 
land west. Down South you hear stories of the 
grand trek westward, into Mississippi, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Texas. The old baron and his fam- 
ily on horseback or in carriages, long lines of 
wagcens, slaves, cattle, pigs, even chickens work- 
ing their way westward, often not more than 
four or five miles a day. 

The west coast far away—outside the pic- 
ture. Spaniards and Mexicans lived out there. 
Read again Dana’s Txo Years Before the Mast. 

Then the gold rush. That brought in the 
young blood with a bang. It’s a pretty dull 
book and full of bad jokes, but Mark Twain’s 
Roughing It does give a good picture of what 
life was like out there then. I read it again 
while I was on the coast. 


HAT you get is a sense of the rest of 

the country as something too far away. 
How can they help that feeling creeping in? 
Even now, on the best trains, you get the feel- 
ing. It’s like going abroad. The desert is like 
the sea. Imagine what it must have been like 
to the crowd that surged over it looking for 
gold. If they went by sea it was just as far, 
just as difficult. The dream in every man’s 
breast to get out there, dig out a few millions 
in gold and get back east—‘back to the states”, 
they used to say. 

In Los Angeles an Italian boy was shining 
my shoes. “How’s things in the old country?” 
he asked. A questioning look in my eyes. He 
explained. “New York’s the old country to us 
wops out here,” he said. 





That first masculine surge of people into the 
country passed and there was a quiet time. 
Then they found and put on the market another 
kind of gold—golden sunshine. 

That got of course a different kind of crowd 
—more respectable—not so full of pep. It 
got the old ones, the sick ones—people who 
wanted to retire, people who wanted to sit all 
day in the golden sunshine. It isn’t exactly the 
finest kind of people to bring into a country, 
smal] retired merchants from the Middle West, 
retired farmers. They live in bungalows. You 
know nothing grows out there unless you bring 
water to it. If you can get the water anything 
will grow. We, of the East and the Middle 
West have this notion—put into our minds by 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


By GeorceE S. CHAPPELL 


I 


I think that I have never seen 

A fairer hiker than Irene 

That day I checked my motor swift 

To give the little dear a lift. 

Then, as we sped o’er plain and hill, 

1 showed my one-armed driving skill 
When, lo, a sign upset my nerves: 

It read, “Attention! Dangerous Curves!” 


II 


Her head upon my shoulder pressed 
And straying locks my cheek caressed 
While ever and anon the lass 

Would murmur softly, “Give her gas.” 
Across the countryside we flew 

Till suddenly, athwart the view, 
Another sign my joy impaired, 
Announcing, “Shoulders Being Repaired.” 


III 


“Now, curses on the things!” I cried, 
And she, who nestled at my side, 

A question whispered in my ear, 

“Do you believe in signs, old dear?” 
“Alas, I do,” “Then look,” said she, 
And there, for all the world to see, 
Sign number three its message stated: 
“Tourists,” it said, “Accommodated.” 











the advertisements—of a sea of roses stretching 
away in all directions as far as the eye can see. 
What stretches away is brown sun-burned hills 
—more beautiful than seas of roses could ever 
be, I think. 

The ugly thing is the bungalows dropped 
down all over the hills. They are the ugliest 
things the brain of man ever dreamed and all 
filled up with retired people. Nothing to do. 
Lord what a life. 

San Francisco is something. It is a really 
beautiful town with its sweet hills and _ its 
cold crisp air. Often heavy fog rolling in 
from the sea. The bay there is the most mag- 
nificent thing I’ve seen in my wanderings. 

I went up north to Portland and Seattle. 
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Rain, a cold fog, great hills, great trees. The 
people seemed too small. They hadn’t touched 
it yet and I could get no sense of them. I guess 
they liaven’t been there long enough. I like an 
old country, old houses, old streets. Chicago, 
when we lived there together, was always too 
new for me. I like a country into which people 
have come because they needed to come to 
make a living, where they intend to stay. Then 
I like to get there after they have stayed. | 
presume all that northwestern coast country 
needs staying with. 


OWN south it’s something else. It was 

all rather grand to me. Los Angeles 
seemed a gaudy madhouse. All the strange 
hopeful people of the Middle West who had 
money enough must have gone there looking 
for paradise. No lack of energy down south. 
The days roll up with endless sameness. Every 
day’ in Los Angeles is just like circus day 
in the small Middle Western towns. Thai's 
where they’ve got the sunshine, the movics, 
the oranges. That’s where they know how to 
sel] town lots. Every day when I was in Los 
Angeles I woke up thinking—“Today it will 
blow up, deflate.” It didn’t. I half believe ir 
never will. Such a mad town you never 
dreamed of. Wide streets, more automobiles 
than you ever saw, even on Fifth Avenue, in 
Hollywood—really a suburb—people going 
about dressed as Christ, Julius Caesar, Ivan the 
Terrible. In Los Angeles, women dodging out 
of doorways. One of them hails you. She 
looks like a New England _ school-mistress— 
lean, energetic, determined. “Is that woman 
going to solicit me? I’m lost”, you think, 
She’s only an agent for a real estate company. 
You’re all right after all. She wants you to go 
on a free excursion, ride in an automobile, have 
lunch at her expense. 

Los Angeles taught Florida how to do it and 
when it looked as though Florida might outdo 
the land of sunshine they discovered oil. The 
city seemed to me the top, the very peak of 
everything industrial America means. It is 
sanitary, it is alert, it grows and it sure does 
advertise. 

And after that, to top things off, 1 went to 
Tia Juana. 





LASH men of all the world, gamblers, 
touts—all the old worn-out racing men 
come to life again. I saw old sports I thought 
were ready to die when I was a sport myself— 
some twenty years ago. The easy picking 
had brought them back to life again. I can’t 
write about Tia Juana. It would take a book. 
After that the train for home. Home for 
me means most anywhere east of the deserts. | 
could never feel at home out there. 

I’m in the desert as I write. It stretches 
away like the sea. It may be just the desert 
between the coast and the rest of the country 
that makes it seem so far off. 

Well, I started to give you my impres- 
sions of the Far West. There it is, I 
cannot think of it without thinking of the 
deserts and the mountains. When I was a boy 
the school books called it, ““The Great Ameri- 
can Desert”. It separates the Far West from 
the rest of the country, separates the Far West 
from us. People out there deny the feeling 
but I’m sure they have it. They feel out of the 
circle, too far away. It leads to an overvalua- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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An Unskilled Observer Diagnoses Some Results of the Fall of the French Franc 


E have heard a great deal, of late, 
Ww concerning insults to foreigners— 

and more particularly, insults to 
Americans—in Paris. Not only have the New 
York dailies featured these insults, but prac- 
tically all the newspapers from coast to coast 
have taken this opportunity to furnish their 
readers with a paucity of intelligent explanation 
and a superfluity of picturesque 
detail. As a result, we find our- 
selves wondering how it should 
have come about that our noble 
country is violently hated and her 
citizens extensively razzed by that 
very race which, a short time ago, 
hailed America as the saviour of 
civilization and Americans as cru- 
saders in a holy war waged against 
all things evil. 

The provocation seems in no 
case exactly stupendous. Why, for 
instance, should a number of Yan- 
kees, caught in the extremely 
childish act of hurling whole 
loaves of bread to the historic carp 
at Fontainebleau, suffer a vigorous 
berating at the hands, or pens, of 
Parisian editors, on the extraordi- 
narily dubious ground that such a 
deed constitutes an insult to /a 
belle France? Why, moreover, 
should three overdressed, over- 
intoxicated and otherwise over- 
asinine “college boys” be selected 
for chastisement by a section of 
the Parisian populace—granted, 
that one member of the trio had 
pilfered (consciously, unconsciously 
or possibly fore-consciously) a 
spoon from Foyot’s magnificent 
restaurant? Finally, why should 
rubberneck wagons be held up and 
compelled to discharge their quaint 
and curious cargoes of sightseers 
upon the fevered streets of the 
outraged French capital? It all 
seems a bit odd, to say the least. 

But oddity is most certainly in 
the air. Only the other day an 
odd thing happened. Mr. Blank, an American 
business man (and, incredibly enough, a per- 
sonage of quite unimpeachable probity), re- 
turned to New York from Paris, where he had 
done business as usual with representatives of a 
number of important French firms. Weary 
with welldoing, down sat Mr. Blank in his 
New York office to enjoy a mild corona. At 
this moment, the director of a bank in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, telephoned to say that a 
formidable sum had been mysteriously placed 
to Mr, Blank’s account by a certain Soandso. 
The garbled name of the donor did not im- 
mediately associate itself with anything in Mr. 
Blank’s mind; consequently Mr. Blank was 
nonplussed. But presently he began to sense a 
connection between the occult nomenclature 
and one of the Paris firms aforesaid. In a few 
minutes all was clear: a Frenchman, having 
made some money, was losing no time in send- 
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ing it out of /a belle France to be invested—by 
someone whom he trusted implicitly—in 
American securities. 

Are these problems of foreigner-hating and 
of frenzied finance insoluble? One would 
think so, to judge by the utterances—either 
blatantly trivial or darkly ponderous—which 
they have provoked. But let us not be dowa- 
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THE FALL OF THE FRANC 


DRAWING BY FRANS MASEREEL 


A Belgian artist’s impression of New York’s interest in the recent 
fluctuation in French currency. Never before has interest so con- 
centrated itself upon the financial affairs of a foreign nation. 
the article on this page Mr. Cummings details his impressions 


hearted. Rather, taking the horns by the bull 
(so to speak) let us enjoy a brief but exhilarat- 
ing dip in the not too distant past. 

It will be remembered that after the so-called 
Great War was “‘won’’, after the well-known 
Treaty of Versailles had “made the world safe 
for democracy”, the French Republic found 
itself in a horrid predicament. To obtain even 
a fraction of the vast sum which she demanded 
of her vanquished enemy, France was und:zr 
the necessity of not only permitting, but ea- 
couraging, the prosperity of the German 
Republic. As will readily be seen, this pre- 
dicament involved several rather annoying 
sacrifices on the part of the conqueror. It 
involved escorting the French people out of a 
simplified psychology of blood-and-thunder 
into a complicated psychology of peace-and- 
goodwill. It involved pricking a carefully 
manufactured bubble, wherein lurked the 


awful image of that unutterable monster: /e 
boche. And from a moral standpoint, it in- 
volved being guilty of that rarest and most 
dangerous of international crimes: generosity. 

To be sure, her material interests prompted 
France—victor in an “unselfish” struggle ‘“‘for 
mankind”—to be gencrous in this particular 
case, But generosity involves, beyond every- 
thing else, daring; and daring 
implies exceptional strength. A 
bigger carp might have risen to so 
noble a loaf; but not /a République 
francaise. La République francaise, 
it will be remembered, took the 
law into her own hands just as 
soon as Germany showed signs of 
definite economic improvement, 
tucked “martyred” Belgium under 
one arm for the sake of compan- 
ionship and occupied the Ruhr. 
Thereby, as events have proved, 
la République francaise not only 
forfeited her chances of being paid 
by Germany, but lost the friend- 
ship of England and the admira- 
tion of America to boot. 

Prior to this famous occupation 
of the Ruhr, a great many Anglo- 
Saxons had assumed that /a Répu- 
blique francaise was not getting a 
square deal. And no wonder; for 
rarely did a vanquished—let alone 
a victorious—nation indulge in 
more self-pity than did France 
after the treaty of Versailles. One 
would have thought that France 
was the victim of a plot on the 
part of the nefarious Allies, that 
the Huns were masters of Europe, 
and that /e Bon Dieu was not in 
His Heaven. Every time a French 
war monument was dedicated, for 
example, the orator of the occasion 
(invariably a hand-picked politi- 
cian) bewailed France’s woes in 
terms calculated to convey the im- 
pression that no other country since 
In the world began had ever experi- 
enced real misfortune. But with 
the occupation of the Ruhr, the song changed. 
From a mutilated martyr, a crucified cripple 
and everything utterly miserable or entircly 
hapless that the imagination of man could pic- 
ture, Ja République francaise suddenly was 
transformed into a nation, armed to the teeth, 
which knew its rights and was going to get 
them—and Heaven help the rest of the world! 
Whereupon the rest of the world waggishly put 
its thumb to its nose and the Ruhr occupation 
proved, despite everything claimed for it by the 
astute M. Poincaré, one vast substantial fizzle. 

So much for not very ancient history. And 
now, taking the bull by the horns instead of 
vice versa, let us frankly ask ourselves: just what 
is all the anti-America outcry about? And how 
comes it that the French franc inhabits nether 
regions of finance? In other words, who made 
la République francaise what she is today? 

(Continued on page 90) 
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‘The Play’s the Thing”’ 


An Account of the New Comedy by Ferenc Molnar and Some of His Methods 


HE works of the minor dramatists of 

Budapest—which flooded America two 

seasons ago—having finally exhausted 
the patience of the New York playgoers, Fereuc 
Molnar has regained his original eminence a: 
the first playwright of Hungary. The recent 
New York production, moreover, of his new 
play, Spiel im Schloss, currently known as The 
Play’s the Thing is a forceful reminder of the 
fact that Molnar is emphatically one of the 
ablest craftsmen in the contemporary theatre. 

A light, witty and charming divertissement, 
the play is only important in that it sheds much 
interesting light on Molnar, the man, and Mol- 
nar, the dramatist—incidentally on the techni- 
que of dramatic writing. Having some time ago 
committed myself in the public prints to the 
statement that Molnar was considerably more 
of a technician than he was a creative artist, I 
offer The Play’s the Thing as a telling proof 
of this contention, for it exposes in unequivocal 
fashion the mechanics of the trade of dramatist. 
And as the central character (a successful play- 
wright) is recognizably Molnar, the Hungarian 
dramatist’s own high estimate of himself as 
developed in the play provides a special enter- 
tainment. 

As if to prove that the task of play-making 
were an easy one, and not the irksome one most 
dramatists confess it to be, Sacha Guitry once 
delivered himself of the remark that there are 
only three necessary ingredients in writing a 
popular success: a good réle, a good scene and 
a pair of jokes. Molnar has accepted the 
formula, for it is of just such slender elements 
that The Play’s the Thing has been fashioned. 
He states his premises baldly, and then pro- 
ceeds to set forth an amusing, sophisticated and 
expert comedy. The chief protagonist, as I 
have said, is Molndr, transferred to the réle of 
Séndor Tiirai. You are assured from the first 
that Mr. Tiirai is excessively able, clever, and 
successful—in short, you have Molnar’s justly 
celebrated appraisement of himself translated 
into the terms of a stage presentation. 





ITH the bare adjuncts of the dramatic 
form at his command, Molnar exposes, 
step by step, his own creative methods. To do 
this he has borrowed from an earlier dramatist, 
named Shakespeare, the idea of a play within a 
play. A young composer rather hopelessly 
interwoven in the affections of a second-rate 
actress overhears an amorous dialogue between 
the young lady—his fiancée—and an inconse- 
quential matinée idol. The young composer 
resolves forthwith to renounce his most promis- 
ing musical career. The playwright,—in part- 
nership with the composer—and in fear lest his 
next month’s royalties be endangered by the 
young composer’s possible demise or retirement, 
writes a piay in which the inflammatory dia- 
logue forms an essential part. This is the 
“situation.” 
How shall Molnar—represented by Téra?, 
who acts as a sort of ringmaster of the whole 
proceedings—end the second act? This prob- 





lem, I believe, has sorely tested many play- 
wrights ere this, yet Molnar says in effect: I can 
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end my play in a number of ways, hence my 
superiority as a dramatist. Would you prefer it 
diminuendo—with a graceful, delicate finale, 
and, a philosophic tid-bit perhaps—with soft 
music and a slow curtain? Or would you prefer 
the act to end upon a note of dominant pathos, 
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HOLBROOK BLINN 
As the cynical playwright in 
Molnar’s The Play’s the Thing 
Mr. Blinn reverses the Hamlet 
formula, and stages a play within 
a play, to make a happy ending 


with a sudden influx of sentiment calculated to 
bring a dampness to the eye, and a dryness to 
the throat? Or, finally, would you prefer the 
more stormy confusion of emotion—with the 
curtain tumbling down in a moment of exciting 
melodrama, and a suspense that lingers until 
the beginning of the next act, leaving the 
audience during the evr’acte with nerves taut 
and in a state of eager anticipation? 

The dramatist demonstrates that he is expert 
in all these methods and procedures. The audi- 
ence may take its drama according to its separate 
tastes. The dramatist announces that for a play 
of amorous motif, the suspense method after 
all, might be best. Having stepped to the 
centre of the stage and announced this decision, 
he proceeds to juxtapose his characters in such 
a way that in a moment the stage is surfeited 
with cogent drama. A climax follows and the 
curtain falls so propitiously that credit redounds 
to the dramatist. 

In accomplishing this feat of dramaturgic 
virtuosity, Molnar obviously risked a great deal. 
A playwright who issues a manifesto declaring 
in effect: “I shall interest my audience here 
tremendously” is plainly taking a big chance. 
That Molnar succeeded admirably is needless 
to report. He knows the theatre well. 

Incidentally, The Play’s the Thing contains 
the best criticism of the art of acting that has 
ever been visualized in the terms of the stage. 
It is an open secret.in Budapest that Molnar 
does not regard the thespian and his calling 
with any excessive kindliness. Much concerned 
at home with the actual production of most of 


his own dramas, Molnar has come to know 
and understand the actor—as well the manifest 
failings of those who practice this most vain of 
the professions. If the actor has ever been 
made the subject of a more searching inquiry, 
the fact has not been recorded. 

When Tiirai has completed the play within 
the play, it is put into rehearsal, for Mol- 
nar believes that it is in this phase of play- 
production that the weaknesses of the actor 
become most apparent. His criticisms range 
from an indictment of the general conceit of 
the profession down to the comparatively un- 
important yet dangerously prevalent habit 
among actors firmly to mispronounce any por- 
tion of the French language which happens to 
form a part of a dramatic composition. As one, 
who, in a single season, has heard “sonsieur” 
rendered in all variety of ways from snoz- 
sewer” to “masseur”, | can testify that Mol- 
nar’s complaint is justified. The point is well 
illustrated, for I may as well confide that the 
play within a play is the old triangle story 
concerning the Count Maurice de Veyrier de 
la Grande Contumace Saint-Emilion, and how 
his wife, Emilienne, the daughter of General 
Pierre-Jean Bourmond de Ja Seconde—Chau- 
miére-Rambouillet, betraved him with the 
Marquis Jean-Frangois Gilette de la Tour 
d’Auvergne, Lord of Perigord des Champignons 
and Saint Supplice de la Grande Parmentiére, 
and how the adultery was discovered through a 
guilty meeting in the castle of Rivalieux- 


Quandamouziére sur Ventera aux Alpes Mari-. 


times. 


HEN, too, one hears the familiar lament 

of the thespian that dramatists invariably 
discriminate against them, and accordingly dis- 
tribute réles so as to benefit all the other mem- 
bers of the cast. The actor voices protest of 
the fact that, whereas the actress has only to 
say yes or no and a few set speeches to gain her 
effects, he has such a burden of memory im- 
posed upon him that it is well nigh impossible 
for him to remember his lines, let alone try 
to impress an audience with his histrionic skill. 
Such minor details as the actor’s total inability 
to wear a costume without giving the appearance 
of a pedestrian returning from a fancy dress 
ball at 6 a. m., and his employment of absurd 
but distinguishable mannerisms, are mentioned, 
but the playlet mainly suggests that the actor 
and the dramatist will never understand each 
other. There has been a good deal of com- 
plaint that this playlet has been composed for 
no other reason than to repay the actor for all 
the annoyances he and his kind have caused to 
Molnar. I, however, have another theory. 
Since the playlet is generally agreed to be-an 
uninspired, and generally dull intrusion into 
the action of the play itself, this, likely enough, 
stands as Molniar’s opinion of his fellow play- 
wrights. While he would urge us to believe that 
all the plays written by his comfréres are inept 
bores, it is well known that he would have us 
regard his own work as brilliant and expert. 
Mr. Gilbert Miller—the producer of the 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Jane Cowl of New York, London and the Two-A-Day 
An Ever-Prepared Player, Who Has Recently Returned to America After Triumphs Abroad 


jo before she set sail for England last May, Jane Cowl promised to write a 
vaudeville sketch for Emily Stevens. Most people who promise to write 
Something, don’t. Being of a different mettle, Miss Cowl paused amid her packing 
to dash off a one-act play based on an incident in the not uneventful life of the late 
Mr. Gerald Chapman. It was finished on top of a trunk at 4 A. M. of the day her 
boat left. Returning to this country after a really notable personal success in Lon- 
don, she found that Miss Stevens had not used the piece after all, and, as the play 


in which she was to appear this season, La Riposte, was not yet ready, she snatched 
up the unemployed playlet and sallied forth for a brief but intensely remunerative 
tour of the two-a-day. Miss Cowl’s London engagement was in the comedy 
called Easy Virtue, a play by the tireless Noel Coward which she had previously 
produced in New York and which the most petulant of the local critics had been 
so unkind as to rename The Hundredth Mrs. Tanqueray. London also received 
this drama with apathy, but the old town clasped Miss Cowl herself to its bosom 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Dialogue Concerning Marriage 


A Prospective Bridegroom and a Benedict Discuss a Most Important Problem 


HE FIRST MAN: I am beginning to 

think that it’s about time for me to get 

married. You’re a very experienced man. 
Give me a little advice about marriage. 

Tue Seconp Man: Some time ago I de- 
cided to buy a new hat. 

Tue First: Aren’t you going to tell me 
something about marriage? 

Tur Seconp: Walking past Habig’s store, 
I noticed a very smart, stylish hat in the’ win- 
dow. I took a fancy to it. It was a beautiful, 
soft gray hat, with an olive-green ribbon. 

Tue Firsr: Now, be serious. | asked you 
to talk about marriage. 

Tuer Srconp: I passed Habig’s at least five 
times before I realized that every time | walked 
by I liked the hat more and more. To tell you 
the truth, I actually began to long for the hat. 
And when I passed the shop the sixth time, 
I was horrified at the thought that somcone else 
might come and buy it. I decided, therefore, 
to buy the grav hat with the olive-green ribbon. 

Tue Firsr: Talk about marriage, please. 

Tuer Seconp: Habig’s is not the only hatter 
in my strect. There are five or six excellent 
hat-shops near-by. So I thought that it would 
be a wise idea to look over the windows of 
the other hatters before going into Habig's 
to buy the gray hat. There were pretty hats in 
every one of the other windows. One displayed 
an enchanting velour hat with black ribbon. 
Then I studied a light coffee-coloured one with 
a dark coffee-coloured ribbon which was on 
view in another window. And in a third win- 
dow, a brown hat aroused my passion. This 
one had the colour of a fresh Havana cigar, 
and secretive dark-green thoughts seemed to 
drift around it. 


HE FIRST: Shall I give up all hope once 
and for all of hearing something about 
marriage? 

Tue Seconp: To tell you the truth, I was 
greatly embarrassed. Nervously I ran from one 
window to another. But, after all, Habig’s 
gray one was the handsomest among them all. 
1 looked at the hats again, ten, even fifteen 
times, until it became absolutely clear to me 
that none of them could compare to the one 
at Habig’s. The fine, pastel gray hat with 
the olive-green ribbon remained ultimately 
victorious in my soul. I entered the shop with 
firm steps, chest out, head proudly erect. I 
searched for an hour until I found the size 
which fitted my head and bought it. I looked 
into the mirror and I was positively taken with 
myself. With the gray hat on my head I looked 
decidedly handsome. I paid for it, and left 
the shop. But as soon as 1 was on the street 
again, the devil within me urged me—now 
that 1 had my new hat—to look once more at 
all the other hats I hadn’t bought. And then 
a horrible thing happened to me. The velour 
hat suddenly became extremely handsome. It 
seemed to me livelier, more beautiful than 
mine. The coffee-coloured one seemed more 
distinguished, more discreet, more elegant. 
But the Havana-coloured hat surpassed them 
all. It was without a doubt the most beautiful 
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hat on earth. I strolled nervously from one 
window to another and cursed myself for my 
rash decision. Why, I could have waited a few 
And I ought to have bought the 
coffee-coloured hat! No! The velour! No! 
The Havana-coloured! God! What made me 
hurryf Damn that greediness that made me 
run to Habig’s. But—it was all over. All I 
could do was to face the irrevocable fact. When 
I got home, I examined the hat with tears in 
my eyes. It was a pretty’ hat—but thoroughly 
inconspicuous. I wondered what had made me 
fall so passionately in love with just that hat! 
I sighed deeply, and I was convinced that any 
other hat in the world was more beautiful than 
mine. But, in order to find this out, I first had 
to buy the gray one at Habig’s. 

Tue First: I am beginning to understand 
you. You are talking about marriage after all. 

Tue Seconp: About marriage? Not at all. 
I’ve merely told you how I happened to buy 
my hat. 


davs more! 


HE FIRST: Oh, I am quite sure of that! 
And now, if you please, let’s talk some more 
about—hats. Well, then, what do you require 
from a—all right, let’s call it that—from a 
hat? What should a really good hat be like? 
Tue Seconp: First of all, it should be 
light. It shouldn’t be a weight on the mind. 

Tue Firsr: You don’t like anything that 
weighs on your mind? 

Tue Seconp: No. 

Tue First: What are the other require- 
ments? 

Tue Seconp: The hat must adapt itself to 
the shape of the head in a very short time. In 
a few days it ought perfectly to fit the tiny 
protrusions, curves, and hollows of my fore- 
head, temples, and skull. Whenever I put it 
on my head, I must feel as if no one else could 
possibly wear it. 

Tue First: What else? 

Tue Seconp: It is very important whether 
it can be removed easily. It is a very poor hat 
that does not leave the head at the first effort. 
God save you from a tight hat which cannot be 
taken off save with the greatest trouble. 

Tue First: What does one do when it 
rains? 

Tue Seconp: At first, take great care of the 
hat. Walk with an umbrella. For when the first 
drops begin to fall, one usually shouts: “God! 
I hope my new hat will not get wet!” So hire 
a taxi or open an umbrella. Later, one changes 
this procedure slightly and remarks “This is 
a very good hat—a little rain won’t do it any 
harm.” And he allows it to get soaked quite 
calmly. Finally, he speaks of it in this fashion: 
“The weather is very bad to-day. I think I’! 
put my old, weather-beaten hat on. I don’t 
care, anyway, even if it gets soaked.” 

Tue First: Aren’t you afraid that some- 
one may exchange your hat in a restaurant or 
a café? 

Tue Seconp: While it is new, I am. I 
take very great care of it. I am desperate when 
I fear some one will exchange it. But when the 
hat grows old I often say, in a jocular way: “I 


wish someone would exchange it for a pretty, 
new hat!” But experience shows that absent- 
minded strangers take only the pretty, new 
hats. 

Tue First: And how do you protect your- 
self? 

Tue Seconp: Very casily. I put my name 
on the hat. I have my initials stamped into it 
and the hat carries my name throughout its 


life. But some of the absent-minded strangers © 


do not respect initials. 

Tue Firsr: What if you lose your hat? 
Has it ever happened to you? 

Tue Seconp: Oh, yes. In great storms, 
when the wind blows the hat off your head, 
Such occurences usually happen aboard ships, 
On the sea. One stands on the deck, unaware 
of anything, and then suddenly off goes the 
hat, right into the water. 

Tue First: What do you do in such cases? 

THE SEconp: I follow one golden rule. 

Tue First: And what is that? 

Tue Seconp: “Don’t try to catch it!” 

Tue First: Why not! 

THE Srconp: First, because it’s no use. The 
hat flies very swiftly in the wind, more swiftly 
even than the birds. And, secondly, people al- 
ways laugh at anyone who tries to catch a flying 
hat. The mere fact that one’s hat has blown 
away is ridiculous enough. Don’t exaggerate 
this ridiculousness by jumping after the hat 
voursel f, 

Tue First: This is very bad news, 


HE SECOND: Yes, it is. And there’s noth- 
ing else to do but resign one’s self and 
accept the inevitable. I know of very few 
instances in which a hat which the wind blew 
away, turned around in the air and flew back 
on the wings of another wind onto one’s head. 
Tue Firsr: Another question. Why do 
men greet one another by taking their hats off? 
Tue Seconp: Because this is equal to saying: 
“Look at me ow, and see how handsome | 
was when I had no hat!” 

Tue Firsr: Do you think that wearing a 
hat is unhealthy? 

Tue Seconp: Generally speaking, it is not. 
Although it causes minor troubles. Sometimes 
it causes one’s hair to fall out. And some mea 
get gray much too early in life on account 
of it. 

Tue Firsr: And what do you think of those 
who walk bareheaded? This custom is increas- 
ingly prevalent. 

Tue Seconp: I think it is a very stupid cus- 
tom. 
Tue First: Why? 

Tue Seconp: Because all the dirt from 
which a good, faithful hat always protects you 
may stick to your head. 

Tue Firsr: And what’s your opinion of the 
diminishing habit of a light, airy straw hat for 
summer wear. . . The kind one buys early in 
Summer, wears at the resorts on beautiful sum- 
mer nights, and which one throws away when 
the Autumn comes again. . . 

Tue Seconp: I know that this habit is going 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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Drawings 


by FISH 





{HE MAD MARTINI 


The accompanying draw- 
ings illustrate the grave 
dangers of family meddling. 
The heroine and victim is 
Frances, a sweet single 
daughter. She has a beau, 
Eligible Number One, for 
whom her Father mixes a 
cocktail so devastating that 
the lad promptly forgets 
all, including fair Frances 


BROTHERLY LOVE 


Frances’s brother's idea of 
entertaining Number Four 
is to play bridge with him, 
which he does so success- 
fully ($71.50) that another 
Romeo is ruined. After 
paying his debts, the pro. 
spective suitor has to bor- 
row taxi-money, since which 
moment he has not bright- 
ened Frances’s doorway 








MOTHER’S DAY 
Number Two appears and mother vows 
to be overwhelmingly agreeable. She 
lunches with the young people. She 
eats. . . and HOW! The budding 
romance fades amid a welter of hors 
d’cuvres, entrées and, desserts. The 
suitor pays up and flees, unable to face 
a future in which maternal appetite 
figures as a permanent cover-charge 








THE SISTER ACT 
Kid sisters are all right in 
their place, which is the 
nursery. Frances has her 
sister wished on her at the 
matinée, which occasion is 
Mr. Number Three’s open- 
ing bid for recognition. Sis- 
ter flirts outrageously. The 
fickle youth falls for the 
young vamp and another 
good prospect goes wrong 


THE TIDE TURNS 


But see, a new character 
appears! Is it another 
swain? No, it is Uncle 
Herman Bodger, a super- 
solvent citizen of Sioux 
City. “That’s right, Fran- 
cie,” he says. “Be a good 
girl. Stay at home, do your 
hair in a bun like your 
Aunt Hattie, and I will 
leave you all my money” 


on MAUL 


nny” ~ 








THE HAPPY ENDING 


Can you beat it! The rich uncle is demised and Frances 
is now an heiress! See, how the line of suitors has formed 
at the right. Money talks. Let us hope that Frances can 
keep her family from interrupting the flow of it. The moral 
of this little Aistoire, obviously, is, “Have a rich uncle” 


Frances and Her Four Flames 


Why They Went Out, and How She Re-Lighted Them and Caused Them to Burn Even Brighter 
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Stage-Struck 


VANITY FAIR 


The Letters of a Young Peer Who Besieges the Theatrical Strongholds 


Lord Frederick Bunne to his sister, Lady 
Agatha Bunne, Bunne Castle, 
Forfarshire, N. B. 


120 Grosvenor Square, 
London, W. 1. 
July Ist. 
Aggie, Old Dear: 

Have just heard we are broke. Damned 
inconvenient and so like us. However, don’t 
worry. I’m going to work. Not sure what at, 
at the moment. Meanwhile perhaps you had 
better marry that fellow—what’s-his-name— 
even if he did make his money in Fertilizer. 
Anyway it’s up to you—I mean you've got to 
live with him, thank God. Chceerio. 

Your loving brother, 
Freddie. 


July Sth. 
My dear Aggie: 

Would you believe it! I’m going on the 
stage, my dear old thing. Fact. I decided it 
last night sitting in the stalls at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Saw Gerald du Maurier this morn- 
ing. He thinks I’m a born actor, but strongly 
advises me to go to America. They appreciate 
talent so much more there. Next I saw Basil 
Dean. He was also convinced I’d find more 
scope in America. Isn’t that strange, Aggie? 
Must be something in it, what? Jolly old Dean 
gave me a note to a famous American Manager 
—Gilbert Miller. He’s not sure where I can 
find Mr. Miller just now, but says he’s in 
Budapest most of the time, when he’s not in 
London, Venice, Carlsbad, Biarritz or Le 
Touquet. Of course every now and again he 
visits New York to sce how his plays are going 
on, but Budapest is his favourite town, so I’m 
going to Budapest tomorrow to find him. What 
price enterprise. I think PII—I say, excuse 
me old darling. 

Freddie. 


ut 
Budapest, 
July 9th. 
Worthy old bean, 

Have been here two days. Some difficulty in 
locating the honourable Miller, my Hungarian 
not being what it used to be. However, found 
him at last sitting in Café Otthon with a plump 
gentleman with a monocle, a fellow named 
Molnar, a writer fellow. Very nice chap, 
Miller. Said he couldn’t understand why I 
hadn’t gone on the stage years ago. Funny 
thing though; said I ought to stay in England. 
On no account go to America. “They might 
misunderstand you.” His very words. Now 
what do you make of that, Aggie? You could 
have bowled me over with a glance. But I 


very firmly insisted on going to America—oh, 
very firmly, Aggie. I’m determined to retrieve 
the family fortunes. “Well,” he said—Miller, 
I mean—“I shall be in Budapest for some years, 
but I’ll give you a note to my friend Al Woods, 
another famous American Manager.” “Where 


By LESLIE HOWARD 


is he?” I asked quickly. Miller said something 
in Hungarian to Molnar and they both laughed 
good-naturedly. I laughed a little too—lI for- 
get why. “Ah, there you have me,” he an- 
swered. “You may find him at the Piccadilly 
Hotel, London, or he may be in Rome, Berlin, 
Aix-les-Bains, or Atlantic City.” Some men 
would have been stumped by this sally, but 
not your jolly little brother. I should say not. 
“Describe Al Woods,” I snapped in a flash. 
“Impossible,” said Miller. ‘Describe him,” 
I insisted, and he did. I tell you, Aggie, if the 
description is accurate I shall find Mr. Woods. 
It was quite a definite description, so to speak. 
I leave Budapest tonight. At the boy!!! 
(American—meaning Hurrah!) 
Checrio 
Freddie. 
P.S. Have just heard the most ordinary actors 
get $3,000 a week in America. I could get 
through on $2,000 and send you $1,000. You 
could manage on that, living quietly in the 
country—what?— So don’t bother to marry 
that Fertilizer chap. 
F. 


Iv 
120 Grosvenor Square, 
London, W. 1. 
July 16th. 
Now my dear old thing, 

I mean to say! Don’t be a silly old ass, and 
take offense. Good God, Aggie—when I say 
“Fertilizer chap” I don’t mean “Fertilizer 
chap.” 1 just mean fertilizer chap—you know 
—fellow that sells fertilizer. No harm in that 
—not that it’s my idea of a career. However—- 
the war changed everything—what! Point is 
—why will you persist in regarding yourself as 
an old maidf —you're not an old maid, Aggie 
you’re only forty—and that’s young—compared 
to sixty, for instance. Anyway, cheer up—I’ve 
good news. I have found jolly old Woods. 
Not without difficulty, Aggie, and a persever- 
ance almost heroic. I have been all over Europe 
after him—five countrics and twenty-one cities, 
and at last, yesterday evening, staggering into 
the Savoy for a quick one before dinner I 
spotted him. I recognized him at once. With 
him there were seven or eight other famous 
American Managers. I met them all—one 
called Ziegfeld, a couple called Shubert, one or 
two Selwyns, several Harrises, and two delight- 
ful Scotch fellows, Macdonald and Bergdori. 
Bergdorf wasn’t really a manager, but a sort of 
agent and he took a great fancy to me and said, 
“Lord Bunne—you stick by me, kid.” (Quaint, 
ch Aggie!) He said he could do anything for 
me in America. Very useful fellow, Berg- 
dorf. They all had drinks with me and then 
Bergdorf whispered to me to invite them to 
dinner. I whispered, “All right,” and he 
whispered, “I’]l do it for you and you can give 
me the money—I know what they like.” So 
Bergdorf invited everyone to dinner and or- 
dered quite a lavish meal, and showed jolly 
good taste about the champagne. Then he sug- 
gested Charlot’s Revue and all the managers 
applauded and said, “At the boy, Bergdorf,” 





and old Bergdorf whispered to me, “I'll get 
the seats, Count, and you can give me the 
money.” So I gave him the money and he got 
two or three boxes and off we went. After the 
show Bergdorf insisted on taking us to the 
Embassy for supper. Of course I gave him 
the money for that, too, because I was really the 
host, although Bergdorf didn’t mention that, 
He said it would look like publicity, rather 
vulgar, and all that. I liked him for that, 
Aggie. ; 

So you sce it was a jolly successful little 
evening, even if it did cost a hundred pounds, 
And when one’s broke, Aggie, what’s a hundred 
pounds more or less, what? Besides I met 
Bergdorf. 

I forgot to say, I had a little chat with Mr, 
Al Woods during the show, but it wasn’t very 
successful. When I said for the third time 
that | wanted to go to America he said I ought 
to see the Grand Canyon. And I said I wasn’t 
going to travel, I was going on the stage. And 
Mr. Woods slapped me on the back and 
laughed heartily, and the other managers 
laughed a good deal, too, and Woods said he 
always knew Englishmen had a wonderful sense 
of humour, and changed the subject. I didn’t 
think I’d been particularly funny. However 
you’d be surprised what Americans laugh at. 

Anyway I’ve got Bergdorf. I may say I’ve 
got him in the hollow of my hand. Before I 
left him we’d agreed to sail together on Satur- 
day on the Majestic. I’m going to get the 
tickets tomorrow. Bergdorf asked me to buy 
his at the same time. He’s very busy and, only 
having been here a fortnight, doesn’t know his 
way about much. And I want to be sure of 
having him with me. He’s a very much sought 
after fellow. I’ve done pretty well, what? 
We’ll soon be on our fect again. 

Well, cheerio, Aggie old thing in case we 
don’t meet again—I mean before I sail— 
nothing morbid you know. 

Yours, etc., : 

“Lord Bunne” (Don’t you /ove it?) 
P. S. A great idea, Aggie. Would you, if | 
could arrange it, care to marry Bergdorf? He's 
no beauty, but much more fun than our ferti- 
lizing friend. Send me a wire about it. What 
Ho! 


v 
Lord Frederick Bunne to the Honourable 
Angela Grenville, Hotel Splendide, 
Le Touquet, France. 
London, 
July 17th. 
Darling Angela: 

Do forgive me for not having come over last 
week-end. But something very awkward ha 
occurred, Something devilish awkward. Fact 
is, Aggie and I are broke—roughly speaking. 
Apart from the house in Grosvenor Square, the 
place in Scotland, the old Manor Touse in 
Leicestershire, and a few bits and ends here and 
there, we haven’t a red cent between us. My 
ridiculous lawyer never told me till the other dav 
or I’d never have had the cheek to ask you t 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Alfred Jingle, Esqre. 
An Illustration for “Pickwick Papers’’ by 


iH Charles Dickens’s instinct for the Comédie Humaine had found outlet 
in the graphic form, his drawings would probably have been a good 
deal like George Belcher’s. For that curiously anachronistic English artist 
comes into his studio from a walk through the London twilight with his 
mind a pageant of just such immensely recognizable yet somehow faintly 
fabulous creatures as jostled one another in the long procession of the 
Dickens gallery. Belcher, in a phrase applied to him by Frank Swinner- 
ton, has the same “incessant attention to the spectacle of life’ and no other 
artist of our time would find as many of Dickens’s people alive in the 


MRE JINGLE 


of No Hall, Nowhere 


the English Satirical Artist George Belcher 


odd corners of Twentieth Century London. This month Vanity Fair re- 
produces the Belcher drawing of Alfred Jingle, that threadbare but 
jaunty strolling player who so cruelly deceived the innocent Mr. Pickwick 
and who remains a vivid figure in the Pickwick Papers until, in the final 
chapters, Dickens reformed him out of all semblance to his old swindling 
self. He is here shown cheerfully stocking up on ale and pigeon pie 
during the famous cricket match between Dingley Dell and Muggleton. 
Belcher’s model posed in the stained and dingy costume which was worn 
by the late Sir Henry Irving when he played Jingle at the Lyceum long ago 
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Our Southern Neighbour, Mexico; in Movies and Reality | 
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AMOROUS ARISTOCRATS 


Upper-class Mexicans, according to the 
popular cinemas, are all champion long- 
distance lovers. The proud Don Pedro is 
shown doing his stuff near the combination 
boudoir and bastille of his beloved. Note 
how she nibbles the rose while she clicks 
out a castanet obligato to his serenade 





The movie American in Mexico is invariably a Hero, usually 
a civil engineer, whose favourite occupations are upsetting 
rebellions and “doing in’? Dons who are bent on looting the 
Company pay-train. Our artist shows handsome Harold 
Weatherspie!l taking the short end of his pet odds, four to one 


Riotous Romance cf the Screen 
Shown-up by a Truthful ‘Tourist 


ws by MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS, : 
Mexican Artist Now Resident in America 


NOTE 


Mexico, more than most coun- 
tries, has a dual personality. 
First there is ““Movie Mexico”, 
the lawless land of banditry 
and brigandage, inhabited by 
torrid tamales and dirk-wielding 
denizens, cacti and castanets, 
sin, serpents and sefioritas. This 
is the screen version. But there 
is another (and truer) side to 
the medal, the side of civiliza- 
tion, peace and progress. On 
these pages we see the False and 
the True, artfully and wisely 
pictured by One Who Knows 


ONE OF OURS 


VANITY FAIR 
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THE PEON 


The screen would have us believe that the 
Mexican peon is the lowest form of animal 
life, lower even than that disgusting hair- 
less dog which is anchored to this exhibit. 
The name of the sinister youth is Manuel, 
which is in no way to be confused with 
manual labour, which he heartily detests 


J 
s 
< 


Our picture producers study the accessories of their scenes 
very carefully. Only an Eighth Avenue costumer could sup- 
ply such murderous machetes and pretty latticed pants. Har- 
old wears the sportshirt and riding breeches typical of his 
craft, and, save for his two stout fists, weapons hath he none 
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DOWN IN THE CORN FIELD 
And here we have the peon as he really is, 
an industrious and peace-loving drudge 
who passes long hours among the ‘milpa’ 
or cornfields, earning the few pesos that 
will keep his numerous family going. But 
of course an American movie producer 
wouldn’t see very much in material like this 


Actual Americans in the southern Republic are like this. 
They flock from the border states, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas and points north. Summer excursions dump train- 


THE REAL ARISTOCRATS 
How disappointing, to many, to know 
that the genuine left-to-rights in mod- 
ern Mexico look exactly like our own 
society people. Sefiorita Alvarez shops 
in New York and Paris; Don Alfredo 
is tailored by Fifth Avenue and Bond 
Street. And they chat politely at the 
Hipodrome de la Condesa which is like 
Belmont Park but more charming 


BABBITTRY ABROAD 





MRS. PEON 


Another true and attractive type is the 
peon’s wife, who wears a basket of mangoes 
and pineapples as jauntily as a flapper 
sports a felt hat. And the rest of her rai- 
ment is so gay; a sky-blue or canary 
yellow shawl, a watermelon-pink skirt of 
modest length and an earthenware pitcher 





Above, three of our best Babbitts are exploring the 
Aztec village of Xochimilco which they think would 
be a much pleasanter place if it were easier to pro- 


loads of these families among the old mission towns nounce. They rate the architecture as pretty punk com- 


beyond the Rio Grande. 


Each tourist has his camera 


pared with the new Frisbie Building in Cedar Rapids 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Child of a Hundred Years 


The Author, an Amateur Psychoanalyst, Tries to Cure a Neurotic Girl and Fails 


HEN I heard that Diane in her sleep 

\ \ had, thanks to some poison which she 

had taken, crossed the so poorly de- 
fended border line, which separates us from 
death, I was not surprised. Diane was not made 
for life. 

“What are we?” Diane’s extravagant philoso- 
phy, perfumed with some scent of Coty’s, had 
questioned. ‘What is our body if not a provi- 
sionary union of cells which by chance are set 
forth on acommon adventure? Sooner or later 
this fortuitous condition must cease existence, 
and each atom will again be set free.” 

Nevertheless, not all of those fortuitous states 
can boast of such perfection as that which was 
Diane. People were quite ready to describe her 
as stupid, but her mouth was so red that every- 
thing she said seemed intelligent to me. Diane, 
a perfect beauty. Because of this beauty, no 
doubt, she was the victim, perhaps, of some curse 
of which the cause was a mystery, the effect of 
which, however, quite evident: Diane was un- 
able to believe in any reality which was not 
herself. The painful and yet comforting be- 
lief, which, in our minds, makes humanity and 
even our individual existence part of the system 
of the universe, had not succeeded in taking 
shape in hers. Diane was one of those creatures 
who, without any definite grief, have no wish 
to live. It had been like that since her child- 
hood. Diane grew up in a world in which she 
acquired no faith. Furthermore, when she was 
about twenty years of age, she became—as the 
romancers of the nineteenth century would 
say—a neurasthenic, and this, a year later, 
brought about her death. Her soul, losing all 
its weight, left the earth, like a toy balloon 
released from the hand of a heedless child. I 
was present at one of the last moments of her 
life. This was—since she was destined to die a 
little later at Peking—perhaps her last effort to 
resist that mortal folly, which her last stay in 
Asia only served to bring to its fatal climax. I 





tried to save her. I offered her a helping hand ° 


—not disinterestedly, to be sure, because I 
loved her. It will be seen that it was in vain. 


EN o’clock in the morning is not a very 

original hour, not in the least a compromis- 
ing one and one which may be faced at any age 
with pleasure if one has not committed excesses 
the evening before. That day, as I descended 
to the lobby of the Grand Hotel in Manila, I 
was in the very best of humour and ready for 
whatever was going to happen. Each leaf of 
the palms in the hall had been carefully dusted, 
the flagstones shone, brightly polished, the 
portier, freshly shaved, instead of being surly, 
on the defensive and unwilling to answer ques- 
tions appeared like a gilded shadow dashing 
back and forth satisfying the wants of every 
department. The flowers in the dining-hall, 
awakened by a watering, burst forth with a new 
brilliance of color. Marvelous tropical cocktails 
of fruit juices were being served without being 
ordered. The headwaiter was preparing his 
luncheons as if he were lining his forces up for 
battle. There were no outcries from the base- 


ment of gentlemen whose cuticle had been 


By PAUL MORAND 


injured by the manicure. All the great avenues, 
which ran toward the American city, glistened 
in the sunlight. In the distance one could hear 
the humming of the naval airplanes over the 
bay, and from the pier came an occasional noisy 
outburst of the military band. That is to say, 
all the joy possible asserting itself at that 
moment brought forth such an excess of happi- 
ness that there was room left only for disaster. 

At that moment, Diane stepped out of the 
elevator. 

She found herself torn between the pleasure 
of seeing somebody for whom she had confessed 
a liking and of safeguarding a personal freedom 
for which, on the other hand, she could find 
no particular employment. I saw that she was 
going to exclaim: 

“My dear friend, unfortunately I shall not 
be able to see you during your stay here. I am 
leaving tomorrow.” 

So I anticipated her and said: 

“My dear friend! Unfortunately I shal! 
not be able to see you. I am leaving tomorrow.” 

Diane’s face brightened up at once. Her 
eyes became softer. Like a cat, she was quite 
willing to stay near you of her own accord, 
providing one did not appear to want her. 

“Well,” said she, “perhaps you will give me 
a little of your time? And, tell me, where are 
you going?” 

“T am going to Shanghai; then to San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“I am also going to Shanghai; from there to 
Peking, and on to Paris by the Trans-Siberian.” 

“On which boat?” 

“The President Taft.” 

“So am I! What luck!” 


WAS very careful to keep her in the dark 

and not let her know that it was not luck at 
all. I had known Diane in Paris, six months 
before. She was an American girl, the daugh- 
ter of a big manufacturer in the Middle West. 
Among all the young American women in Paris, 
so beautiful, so rich, so idle, who, far from 
their native soil and their families, develop 
personalities far different from what thev 
would have been had they remained in the 
States, Diane had been distinguished by her 
need for a breathless existence,—in a rather 
scattered fashion but with an original charm 
and an incomparable effectiveness. I loved her. 
She let herself be loved without losing any of 
her harshness toward herself. She had no illu- 
sions. She knew that she was indifferent and 
undisciplined. I had to expect to suffer, and I 
suffered. But how is one to escape being at- 
tracted by beings who have absolutely no need 
of you? I had asked her to marry me; she 
refused me as she had refused many others. I 
had offered to follow her; she expressed a 
desire to remain permanently in Paris. My 
happiness, which consisted in seeing her every 
day, had seemed sufficient then, and I did not 
wish for any other. I teld her this; and this 
was a great mistake, for she was contradiction 
personified. Was it just chance or a cold cruelty 
which manifested itself from the day after I 
had made that confession and which made her 


leave Paris in the endf I have never found 
out. Diane had kept her sudden departure a 
secret from me. I did not suspect anything 


until one evening, at the door of the Ritz, © 


when she was saying goodbye to me, she had aa 
infinitely clear and terrible look in her eyes and 
a note of sincerity in her voice when she said; 

“You see, you must not set too great a store 
by me. I am such an unhappy Creature . ., 
Life together? Never! . .. I don’t believe 
in anything . . . I love nothing and no one 


. .. I tell you, all this is going to end very © 


badly...” 


EANWHILE she had disappeared. | 
learned that she had left for Manila to 
visit her sister who was married to an American 
officer stationed there. Several months after- 
wards I had occasion to visit the Far East myself, 
One evening, in the harbour of Singapore, I 


noticed on the larboard a steamer of the Dollar — 
close by, at anchor, © 
I was told that the boat was bound for Shanghai, © 


Line, a “President Boat,” 


but was going to make the trip by way of the 
Philippines. I suddenly had the idea that if I 


should go there I would see Diane again. I had 
my luggage transferred to the American ship © 
and arrived in Manila five days later. There 7 


I learned that Diane was indeed still there, but 
was only staying for a few days. 
“Vhen we are going to travel together?” 
“If you insist,” said Diane, looking les 


pleased now to see me, realizing that she would © 


not be able to escape me any more. “You re 


member what I told you when we met on the ~ 


Place Vendéme for the last time?” 


I remembered very well, but acted as if | 


had forgotten. 

“I have not forgotten,” said Diane. “One 
should not love me .. . I am a lost creature 
. . « The tropics are already somewhat of the 
nether regions . . . one feels here as if one 
understood what it is like in the great beyond 
. . . I feel as if I had arrived at my destina- 
tion . . . The doctors say it is my nerves ... 
They prescribe Switzerland, psychoanalysis, 
baths . . . What dol know... ?” 

She sighed. 


>? 


“My life is a feast to which I invited the 


whole world, but nobody came.” 

“And I?” 

“Ve... Ton... and ohens.. 
nobody could enter, because my heart would 
not open.” 

We enjoyed the evening in a charming bun- 
galow. The house was surrounded with bananm 
trees which, with their large, green, curved 
leaves, screened us better than the panka. The 
sunlight filtered through a network of bamboo 
overhead. Through the window there was 3 
hairy greenness of ferns, the size of trees 
intermingled with hibiscus of the same carmine 


rose colour that one sees on the cheeks of ac- — 


tresses in Chinese plays. 
“Find me a reason to live,” said Diane. 
But here I did not try again, as I had done in 
Paris, to facilitate her escape outside of herself, 
outside of that narrow universe in which she 
(Continued on page 88) 
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TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


One of the many dainty 
ingénues who lent colour 
to the New York stage, 
Miss Bankhead made her 
London début in The 
Dancers. The original Iris 
March in Mr. Arlen’s play, 
The Green Hat, she has 
had such astounding pop- 
ularity that it is doubtful 
whether America will 
ever see her play again 








HUGH CECIL 
ADELE ASTAIRE 

With her brother, Fred, Adele As- 

taire introduced high steppng to 

London two years ago in Stop Flirt- 

ing. She is now tripping to the 

rhythms of Gershwin’s Lady Be Good 


DOROTHY DICKSON 
Known in her native America as 
a successful dancer, Dorothy 
Dickson has developed, overseas, 
into a versatile actress in such 
réles as Sally and Peter Pan 


FRANCES CARSON 
The Judy Abbott of Daddy Long 
Legs fame has become in London 
a considerable actress in such plays 
as R. U. R., The Last Warning and 


i lta Andreyev’s tragic drama, Katerina 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


And England Claims Them All 





GOLDBERG 








BECK & 
MACGREGOR 


EDITH DAY 


Redoubling her American 
triumphs, Edith Day has 
each year carried her 
musical comedy hits to 
London where Irene 
made her a_ favourite. 
One of the most regular 
of the transatlantic com- 
muters, she has now def- 
initely taken the centre 
of the London operetta 
stage with Rose Marie 


A Quintet of American Actresses Who Deserted the New York Stage for the British, 
And Who Have Had Their Greatest Successes and Triumphs on the Stages of Old London 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Censorship of Plays and Films 


A Young Girl Considers a Problem in Public Morals From a New Viewpoint 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This is the third article to 

appear in Vanity Fair from the pen of Elizabeth 
Benson, an author who has recently achieved the ven- 
erable age of thirteen. Not only is Miss Benson the 
youngest contributor to appear on the roster of Vanity 
Fair, but she has, at thirteen, already completed her 
first semester at Barnard College. Elizabeth Benson 
has previously written in defense of children against 
the injustices of their elders and likewise has she made 
public her opinions of many noted literary figures. 
In the following article, however, she discusses the 
American stage particularly as to censorship and 
“immoral” plays. Since censorship is described as a 
measure intended to protect the morals of youth, it is 
particularly pertinent for Miss Benson to discuss cen- 
sorship of stage and screen from the point of view of 
a member of the very youngest generation to whom, 
after all, moral censorship is ostensibly dedicated. 


HERE is a patronizing gesture with 

which metropolitan critics polish otf 

their reviews of a racy play. They say in 
effect: “While the play is fine fodder for the 
sophisticated adult, it is certainly unfit food for 
young people.” This is the gesture which acts 
like a red rag to a bull, so far as the much dis- 
cussed “‘young people” are concerned. 

We—and I feel safe in including myself 
with “young people” rather than with children, 
as I have just stepped into my thirteenth year-—- 
wonder indignantly by what subtle alchemy 
“fine fodder” can be so miraculously turned 
into “unfit food”. As a representative member 
of the sex-educated but clean-minded younger 
generation, I am always inclined to revise such 
critical advice and make it read, “but unfit food 
for grandmother”. For, if grandmother re- 
tains any of the strait-laced, hypocritical, sex- 
in-whispers notions of the whalebone corset 
age, she will be far more shocked by a cen- 
sorable play than any member of the younger 
generation. 

Censorship of stage and screen is supposed 
primarily to exist for the protection of the 
younger generation. [ think most of us have 
observed that the modern “younger generation” 
takes not at all kindly to adult prohibitions and 
guidance. The astute press agent of a failing 
play knows that the surest way to pack a theatre, 
for matinée performances, is to advertise the 
fact that the play is considered censorable and 
that efforts have been made by the police to 
close it. Unless policemen are stationed at the 
box-office to demand birth certificates of all 
the girls and boys who appear to be under 
sixteen years of age, the younger generation is 
sure to turn out in goodly numbers to find out 
for themselves if the play is as risgué as it is 
cracked up to be. And, even such a drastic 
measure to protect the morals of the younger 
generation would certainly fail, for the farce 
of the Eighteenth Amendment would only be 
duplicated. We should soon see springing up in 
New York a bustling, thriving band of theatre- 
ticket bootleggers, peddling their wares on the 
campuses of high schools and colleges. There 
is nothing new in such a headstrong determina- 
tion on the part of the young to eat of for- 
bidden fruit. Our mothers locked themselves in 
their bedrooms to read Robert W. Chambers’ 
The Common Law and our grandmothers, so we 
are told, did the same with Théophile Gautier’s 
Mademoiselle de Maupin. 


3v ELIZABETH BENSON 


We, the younger gencration, contend that 
any play that is unfit for our ears is unfit for 
adults. Educators and psychologists have, for 
the past few years, been urging parents to give 
their children a full and frank sex education; 
to protect them, through a complete knowledge, 
from the pitfalls of ignorance and unappeased 
curiosity. Now, if we know as much, theoreti- 
cally, about these matters as our parents do, we 
should be able to see any play that is fit for 
them to sec. If we are to be kept out of a cer- 
tain theatre because obscenity, vulgarity and 
profanity are the chief condiments for sale 
there, then we can have no real respect for the 
parents or adults who knowingly pay money to 
gain entrance to it. 

In my opinion, no play is censorable or im- 
moral if it attempts to deal conscientiously with 
a real sex problem. But any play that is built 
for one purpose only—to titillate, by sug- 
gestiveness or nasty innuendo, the libido of its 
audience, is a censorable play, no matter how 
innocuous the actual plot of it may be. Here 
are two examples. Neither Crad/e-Snatchers 
(which violates good taste from first curtain to 
last) nor Buy, Buy Baby (which depended for 
laughter solely upon its extremely risgué lines), 
was built around a plot in which actual im- 
morality figured in the slightest degree; yet 
cach of these plays was certainly censorable, 
while each violated all the canons of good taste. 

For these reasons, I am not sure that I believe 
in any official censorship at all, except the pub- 
lic’s own censorship which should concern itself 
chiefly with good taste. 


HEN given any actual authority, a group 

of censors of any sort is prone to be- 

come so holy and so conscientious that they go 
to the most absurd extremes. They try, for 
instance, to force the withdrawal of such 
powerful dramas as What Price Glory?, They 
Knew What They Wanted, Desire Under the 
Elms and All God’s Chillun; plays in which 
immorality certainly plays a major part in the 
structure of the plot, but which are not calcu- 
lated to encourage immorality cither by mak- 
ing sin attractive or by a vulgar sort of sug- 
gestiveness. Such a censorship is, it seems to me, 
bound to retard the progress of good drama. And 
yet, on the other hand, an entirely uncensored 
stage, where any filthy producer may display the 
grossest plays or movies, would lead to an ever 
worse condition of affairs—as long as the appe- 
tite for immorality and vulgarity continues, 
among a part, at least, of the New York public. 
The only criterion by which a play should 
be censored is that of good taste. And no body 
of censors, duly appointed, and paid to perform 
their duty, could possibly agree as to what con- 
stitutes good taste. Educated, sophisticated peo- 
ple, who have read de Maupassant, Balzac, Boc- 
caccio, Schnitzler, D’Annunzio, Marcel Proust, 
Flaubert, and Anatole France, and have found 
nothing particularly shoeking in their stories 
which, though built upon infringements of the 
moral code, never overstep the bounds of good 
taste, will entertain far different ideas as to 
what constitutes good taste than the rustic 





theatre-goer who sees immorality and indeceney 
in every play the action of which takes place 
outside the circle of the wedding ring. 

The only solution, the only real protection 
for the public (which, though clean-minded 
wants to see intelligent, honest and helpful sex 
problem plays, if devoid of lewdness and ob- 
scenity) that occurs to me as possible is that 
our newspaper and magazine dramatic critics 
should try honestly to give the public a correct 
idea of the play from the standpoint of one 
who uses good taste as his only measuring rod, 
While no one critic can be trusted as an in- 
fallible guide in the matter of good taste, a 
consensus of such critical opinion would cer- 
tainly be fairly reliable. If, for instance, 
George Jean Nathan, Heywood Broun, and 
Alexander Woollcott were unanimous in assur- 
ing us that a play was vulgar, obscene, and in 
really bad taste; that it served no worthy pur- 
pose in entertainment or sex cducation; and 
that it had been produced:solely for the purpose 
of pandering to the vulgar minded public, most 
of us would immediately turn our thumbs down 
on the play in question. Critics—I know three 
or four of them—are, in the main, decent 
citizens, and would have no earthly object in 
misleading us in their consideration of plays of 
this sort. 


| he not suggesting that the critics become 
an official board of censors. That would 
be absurd. Furthermore few of our really good 
critics would be willing to serve on any such 
board. I am merely pointing out that, in the press 
itself, we should have an honest guide to the 
theatres, a guide a part of whose duty it should 
be to protect-our sensibility and sclf-esteem. 
Official censorship, as it has functioned for 
the last generation or so, is amusing, to say the 
least. Olga Nethersole, who was hooted and 
hissed and arrested for her performance of 
Sappho, a generation ago, comes back to New 
York to find that the play which then caused 
such a furore would not make so much as a 
ripple on Broadway today, where the managers 
have been showing Sex, Lu/u Belle, The Shang- 
hai Gesture, Rain and The Green Hat. 
Amusing to Olga Nethersole, perhaps, but, 
if she reads the papers, she must have sympa- 
thized with the producer and cast of The 
Woman Disputed, when that play was closed in 
Newark by order of the New Jersey police 
before it made its appearance on Broadway. 
The people of Newark thought that Denison 
Clift’s confessed steal of de Maupassant’s Boul? 
de Suif was “simply terrible”, whereas the audi- 
ences in New York have muttered audibly, as 
they left the Forrest Theatre, that they couldn’t 
see what Newark got so wrought up about. | 
went to see The Woman Disputed (because 
it was on my list of plays generally considered 
censorable, a list compiled, by the way, in the 
interests of this article, and not dictated by 
my own tastes, which, I must confess, run a 
good deal more to such things as The Vagabond 
King, The Wild Rose, Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
lolanthe and Barrie’s What Every Woman 
(Continued on page 109) 
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STEICHEN 


Cosi Fan Tutti— Martha Lorber 


As La Guimard, the Dancer of the Paris Opera, in a New York Production of Guitry’s ‘‘Mozart’’ 
P ? / 


ACHA GUITRY’S play, with music, chiefly concerning the young and brilliant 
composer, by name Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, affords the New York play-goer 
the rare opportunity of having, if he will, a double-barrelled view of the opera 
. fe which so delighted Paris last season. While the original French company 
‘s acting it out, in French, at the Eltinge Theatre, with the captivating Yvonne 
intemps as Mozart and M. Guitry, her husband, as Mozart’s friend, Grimm, 


a rival aggregation down the street headed by Irene Bordoni is offering a bit 
of competition with a version in English. In the English version, Martha Lorber, 
a dancer distinctly admired hereabouts for her terpsichorean skill, appears as 
La Guimard, the dancer of the Paris Opera. It is with La Guimard that the life 
of Mozart became entwined when his friend, striving to divert the young composer 
from a haughty lady, introduces him to the alluring dancer—whence the drama 
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Swing Low! 


VANITY FAIR 


Several Elementary Considerations of the Art of Kissing a Lady’s Hand 


T doesn’t seem to me that we give queens 

a very good time. Perhaps they don’t ex- 

pect it. Like members of another old pro- 
fession they are blasted for the sins of the 
people and the chief mission of rulers is to 
bring joy to the populace. 

A journey to America for any distinguished 
visitor begins with a lie. We give to them 
the freedom of the city, but just let anybody 
try and raise anything tangible on that. No 
subway turnstile will yield to this “freedom”. 
The doortender at the Ziegfeld Fo/lies will 
not have been informed about it, and the proud 
possessor can’t use his grant to get a table way 
up front at a night-club. 

Indeed the only privilege which gocs with 
the freedom of the city is a free ride from 
the Battery to City Hall and a speech by the 
current Mayor. Also, I imagine the visitor 
is entitled to permanent possession of whatever 
ticker tape may be thrown along the way. It 
is not worth going to the trouble of wearing 
ta crown or swimming the English ,Channel. 

Not quite as much grease or lard is needed to 
be queen and yet it seems to me a harder job 
than channel swimming. You sce there is no 
beach upon which a queen may set her fect 
and say, “The thing is over and I’ve done it.” 
Her whole life day and night must be devoted 
to keeping up the crawl or trudgeon. When 
Ederle came out of the water many of her 
troubles ended. From now on she need battle 
with no body of water more extensive than 
that contained in the glass tanks of the vaude- 
ville circuits. 

As yet it is not the custom for queens to 
embrace variety as a career nor am I sure how 
well audiences would receive them. Probably 
it would be possible to obtain bookings for 
Cleopatra if she brought her asp and trained 
it, but I’m not so sure about all the others since 
her time. 


BVIOUSLY we do not welcome royal 

visitors so much for their own sake as our 
own. Undeniably America has benefited by 
the visit of Maric of Roumania and it is to be 
hoped that she is but the first of a cavalcade 
to contain kings, queens, princes, princesses 
and the better sort of dukes. But mostly queens 
I hope. The Prince of Wales left us almost 
as he found us. The terrain and manners ot 
America were not vastly altered by his coming 
in spite of the ferment which bubbled behind 
his footsteps. The sky remains the same and 
shirts are not much bluer. For a time we 
pulled down the brims of soft hats but there 
is a resiliency and conservatism in fabrics and 
by now they have snapped back again. And, 
if I remember, it was this same Prince who 
tried to lead a gallant attempt to make low 
and attached collars go with dinner coats. 


Bravely he fought the good fight but he lost 
it. Harry Kemp and a few other Greenwich 
Villagers alone carry on the great experiment. 
Wales conquered but he could not colonize. 

Much more, I think, will result from the 
visit of his Aunt Marie. In the matter of the 
length of skirts I’m dubious of her ultimate 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


triumph. If the press associations are correct 
and my memory is accurate (rather a large 
order) the Queen has decreed that skirts are 
to reach within eight inches of the ground. 
So far I have not noticed that even so much 
as an inch has been added on to any dresses. 
Still, Pve not measured many and an addi- 
tional inch added on to the present styles 
would hardly knock your eye out. Chiefly, I 
hope, the visit of her highness from Roumania 
will serve to popularize the custom of bending 
Idw over a lady’s hand and kissing it. This 
may be no special treat for the ladics, but it 
is ever so good for the gentlemen. In frontier 


waistline more trim than any to be found in 
the entire uncivilized world. From the hips 
he swung freely in every direction. He had 
to. Only the fittest survived. Once your pio- 
neer lost his ability to duck, dodge, bend or 
fall flat upon his face and he was done for. 
It was the custom for the Indians to shoot 
arrows from all directions at these early Amer- 
icans and such of them as were not quick were 
dead and scalped in no time. 


IVILIZATION and fat came hand in 

hand to this fair country. Soft are the 
beds upon which we lie and softer the bodies 
which we impose upon them. Worst of all it 
is now the national boast that we cringe to no 
one and cringing is one of the best exercises 
ever invented for the spine’s sake. One can 
do much with a medicine ball but such training 
requires the taking of time and thought. Oniy 
a small proportion of our population submits to 
regular and supervised exercise. What we need 
is a national custom which serves to flex the spine. 
If there were more queens among us there 
would be no need’ of chiropractors. Why should 
we wait until it becomes necessary to let perfect 
strangers walk up and down our backs to make 
them supple? Let us return to enough chivalry 
to make the deep bow popular and thus main- 
tain health along with a beautiful custom. 

In the beginning it was said that the proud 
American business man would never submit 
to what he called “flunkeyism”. Effete 
Europeans might bend and kiss the hands 
of queens or even of ladies distinctly in 
private life, but such monkeyshines were not 
for one hundred percenters. So we said, but 
Marie broke down the inhibitions. She 
stormed a Puritan citadel of reserve and not 
enly conquered the Puritans but made them 
like it. The big moment came at the dinner 
of the steel trade. All about sat the proud 
moguls, self-made men these, captains of in- 
dustry and sergeants of social usage. And all 
were plain and blunt and rather paunchy. A 
conservative prophet might have guessed that 
the best she would get from such an assembly 
would be “Pleased to meet you”, or at the 
most “Yes, ma’am”. The dinner being over, 
Marie held a reception and the magnates passed 
in review before her. She held out her hand 
and each steel king bent more low than he 
had done in years and kissed it. The thing 
has not been described adequately in the papers. 


This I. take to be one of the great moment 
in American history. The situation ought to 
be perpetuated in oil. Think of the clash jy 
wills as the first man approached the Queen, 
He saw the royal hand and all his face was 
scarlet. Not since the days when he puddled 
steel and did condescend to stoop because of 


the requirements of the job had he ever been | 


decked with such beads of perspiration. What 
would the boys back in the Rotary Club say if 


they heard that he had behaved like a polished | 


Frenchman! 


the picture was a villain and in the fifth reel 


the honest and stalwart American hero poked | 


For he knew what was expected § 
of him. Once in the movies he saw a man kis § 
a lady’s hand but, damn it all, that fellow in | 


him one in the nose and sent him spinning, | 


UT at the moment there was no nose to 
poke and so the man of steel and millions 
did bend a little and he did kiss the royal hand, 
Those who followed him observed and each 
did likewise bending to the best of his ability, 
The New York IWor/d upon its editorial page 


Americans to practice isolation and refrain 


from participation. And this the paper said | 


upon the poor excuse that Americans kissed 


condemned thé custom or, at any rate, advised § 


hands so very badly. The editorial writer, who | 


once spent a Summer in France, declared that 


the trick lay in bending down to the hand and | 


not lifting it as one would take up buttered § 
toast. He feared that American technique in | 


the matter was of the buffet lunch variety. 
What defeatist talk is this? 


Are patriots to | 
stand idle and let it be said that there is any § 


activity in which the foreigner can best them! | 
I hope not. When better manners are to be | 


built Americans will build them. 

now? 

satisfy. 
I do not know which country claims credit 


for originating the practice of shaking hands. | 


Nobody is likely to fight about the. hanour for 
it should not be listed among the great suc 
cesses of the world. However, this is the land 
in which most has been done to give hand 
shaking variety, expression and passion. It is 


my notion that the hearty handshake is prac 7 


tically a local product. Probably it was first 
devised by a Y. M. C. A. secretary. You can 
hardly be fortunate enough never to have er- 
countered it. The trick is to seize the hand 
of the victim before he is expecting the attack. 
By applying sudden and severe pressure it is 
possible to prevent him from squeezing back. 
An expert in the device can sometimes break 
several of the smaller bones in the hand of his 
adversary. The pressure is not entirely latt 
tudinal. According to the accepted form you 
first paralyze the hand of your friend and 
then you pull him towards you. A few use the 
free left hand to pound him on the back, but 
many consider this rough stuff. A very wide 
smile goes with the greeting which therefore 
makes it unavailable for four out of five. 4s 
the person being welcomed begins to wince 
(Continued on page 94) 


Ask the | 
woman who owns one. Eventually, why not § 
Let it be said of Americans that they | 
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AU QUARTIER 
Artist Henshaw would never 
dare wear that beard in Fall 
River where he has parked the 
wife and kiddies while he 
spends his sabbatical six 
months on the banks of the 
Seine. He hasn’t painted 
much lately, but he has picked 
up some dandy ideas at the 
Déme and the Bal Bullier 


SWEET COOKIE 
Mr. Nipth has been following 
the Man from Cook’s, seeing 
Egypt, Morocco, Italy, Switzer- 
land and France in eighteen 
days. Somehow, en route, he 
missed the leaning tower of 
Pisa which disturbs him as he 
has an alabaster model of it at 
home. He wisely decides that 
he had better lie about it 


America’s Greatest Gift to France 


Tourist Types in That Dear Paris 












Depicted By BENITO 


THE SEPARATISTS 
These merry matrons are merely in Paris 
en passant, until the necessary papers can be 
signed which will free them from their stupid 
money-grubbing husbands. They are jocosely 
asking Raoul, the ‘pro’ tangoist, what he 
would think if they were to wed each others’ 
ex’s to which he replies gallantly, “I should 
envy either of them more than I can say’ 
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MISS AMERICA ABROAD 
After nearly graduating from 
Miss Walker’s, Héloise is pol- 
ishing off her French and her 
letter of credit among the gay 
Gauls. “Really,’’ she writes 
home, “there is no place like 
Paris for culture.. Already I 
know every corner of the 
Louvre.” Meaning the great 
department store of that name 


MR. BABBITT ABROAD 
Some Parisians say bitterly 
that Americans have pocket- 
books for hearts. Fortunately, 
this is true. They need them. 
The gentleman at left is not 
imitating Napoleon. He is 
simply reaching for the wal- 
let that is his unfailing pass- 
port to the expensive ele- 
gances of Paris and Deauville 





Hotel Cote d’ Azur 


VANITY FAIR 


A Story in Which a Dingy Hotel Parlour Blooms Suddenly With Romance 


S I sat in the brown dusk of that parlour, 
the rain fell with impotent hisses upon 
the window-pane, and out of the still- 

ness, Which was not quite silence but rather a 
muflling of the world’s pulsc; out of this still- 
ness into my mind stalked a company of crip- 
pled images. I thought of ex-soldiers selling 
matches. Of Oscar Wilde in convict uniform 
on Clapham Junction platform. Of Rosher- 
ville Gardens on its last night of life. Of 
street-organs playing old tunes on yellow after- 
noons in the bye-streets of Stepney. Of elderly 
pensioned clerks wandering listlessly in ‘sub- 
urban parks. Of streets in South London that 
stretch to the direst hel] that man can conceive 
—the something that docs not end. Of people 
getting run over by ’buses on wet days. Of 
tired charwomen having their pockets picked 
of their week’s wages. Of unloved women who 
lie late in bed reading novelettes. 

It was that sort of room. 

I was drawn into the place one October 
evening, when taking the Hungerford Bridge 
way, by steps and dark arches, to Waterloo. I 
had passed it many times before, but it had not, 
until that night, moved me to ask it a question, 
though | had scen it always as “wrong”. Out- 
side, it was like the rest of the dim and dis- 
creet “private hotels” that make silent solici- 
tation round all the big railwav centres; but 
it was marked from the others by its name— 
Hotel Céte d’Azur—and by an illuminated 
sign bearing that name and adding: “Lounge 
Open to All”. Each time I had passed it I had 
carried, for the next fifty paces, pictures of the 
Mediterranean, and of Eze and La Turbie and 
Cannes and Roqucbrune; sunshine and colour; 
things that made discord with the alleys of 
Lambeth and with that kind of private hotel. 


WNHAT night, with the mist of October fill- 
Il. ing the street, it seemed to be isolated; the 
central figure for whom the mist was made. 


Perhaps, I thought, as | approached it, perhaps, 


it és different. Perhaps it really has nothing to 
do with its fellows, but does carry something 
of the Blue Coast of France. Perhaps one 
ought, seeing that its “Lounge is Open to All”, 
to investigate and find out how these shabby 
imitations manage to live in the shadow of 
real hotels; and what sort of custom they catch 
when, within sight and within walking dis- 
tance, are a dozen hotels proper. Surely, even 
guests temporarily coupled would want back- 
grounds less drab for their drab intercourse? 
And why did this place take that name and, 
among a group of similar places, alone open its 
Lounge to All? 

I went in, and I found no answer to my 
questions. I found the open Lounge; took a 
swift look and smell at it; turned to run out, 
and collided with a forlorn, slip-slop chamber- 
maid. Before I could gather my wits, after the 
collision, to the point of ordering myself out 
of the place, I had ordered from the spectre 
a drink. Having given the order, I had to stay; 
and I sat down in a parlour where, I felt, most 
company would be silent and all would be 
damned. The windows were closed. A faint 


By THOMAS BURKE 


glimmer of light came from one gas-jet with 
a torn incandescent mantle. The gas bubbled 
and gave the light the ague. There was a mas- 
sive dinner-waggon, carrying nothing but a 
cloudy cruct. There were prints of The Stay 
at Bay and Dignity and Impudence. ‘There 
writing-table with soiled blotting- 
pad, encrusted pen and open ink-well—dry. 
The grate held a heap of black coals from 
which came a faint glow and an occasional 
thrust of flame. There were two cabinets let 
into the alcove by the fireplace; they might 
have been book-cases, but as they had blind ma- 
hogany doors, one could only wonder what 
they held, and imagine such horrors as dirty 
linen. There was a “presentation” clock whose 
hands hung in dejected arrest at 7.25. There 
was a rosewood piano of the 1878 type. 

On cach of the three “ 
pery leather lay some leaflets advertising the 
miraculous cures of an Irish doctor by the 
absent-treatment method. Over the room hung 
a smell of that morning’s lunch and a month 
of breakfasts. In the far part of the room, 
giving on to the street, three tables were half- 
heartedly laid for dinner or supper. They 
stood with white faces upturned to the ceiling, 
mutely praying that somebody would be sent 
to dine at them—knowing that nobody would. 


Was a 


NSIDE, the house was hushed; nothing but 
l the slip-slop of the chambermaid’ and some- 
times the tinkle of a distant telephone-bell. 
From the kitchen of the station-restaurant 
came a drone of clattered plates that never 
developed and never paused; and the noise of 
these plates dropped through the hush on to 
the brain with the screaming monotony of the 
Chinese water-torture. | 
cut off from the world did I feel that I mur- 
mured the wonder on my lips—I wondered: 
“Why did I come in here, and how am I 
going to get out!” There was nothing to stop 
my going. The parlour door was open, and 
the passage reached the street-entrance in tena 
paces, Yet five minutes of that room had so 
affected me that the act of getting up and 
breaking that dusty hush with footsteps needed 
a decision which the hush had already sapped. 

To think, I murmured, that this abomina- 
tion dares to call itself a hotel. The Cére 
d’ Azur can be forgiven, as showman’s license, 
but Hote/. . . . To think that, right outside a 
great station by which Americans and many 
Europeans enter London, there stands a trap 
like this to catch the unknowledgeable foreigner 
and give him libellous notions of English 
hotels. In Bootle, perhaps; in Wednesbury, in 


wondered—and _ so 





Ashton-under-Lyme, one would visualise such 
a place, not as an obscene joke, but as suitable 
to the landscape. But here, in the centre of 
London, within minutes’ walk of the 
Strand, to find this bit of Sunday-afternoon-in- 
Galashiels. To walk from the magnificence otf 
the main hall of Waterloo on to this panting 
corpse of 1878.... 

An idiotic music-hall 
“The body is upstairs.” 

As I sat there, I could feel its air descending 


two 


song came to me: 


easy’ chairs of slip- . 


upon me like a hovering sack about to envelop 
head and shoulders. I wanted to sing or yell 
or stamp. If only those whispering footsteps 
would stop. If only that husky voice would 
stop using the telephone. If only there wasn’t 
the feeling of being spicd upon through a 
“dispense” shutter. If only someone would 
come in and roar for supper, or throw some. 
thing at the walnut overmantel, or in any 
form kick up hell’s delight... . I had an insane 
thought of bringing some ghastly life to the 
place by ringing the bell, and mortifying flesh 
and spirit by ordering an ashen dinner at one 
of the tables stained by last year’s flics. At 
any moment I could have gone out; yet | 
could not get up and walk out; I could only 
sit and think of all those dim, rainy things. 


ND then came something definite. Feet 

descending the stairs. Awkward, slow 
feet, but feet that came dewn with good round 
thumps. The feet banged along the half-lit 
passage and stopped outside the door. For 
some seconds they were still; there was a noise 
of heavy breathing. 

Then he swung round the door, swayed a 
little, and came in. He was a man past middle. 
age, shapelessly stout, with wispy hair and de- 
pressed moustache. His clothes had the ap- 
pearance of being flung off at night and flung 
on in the morning. Third-rate commercial 
traveller from the provinces, I said; losing 
pace and slipping down in his job. As he came 
under the shivering gas-jet, I knew how this 
hotel lived: I saw in one glance that he was 
the perfect guest for the Hotel Céte dAzur 
and for this room and those fly-blown tables, 
His face was heavy and steamy; the cheeks 
sagged; the eyes were lustreless. 


He went to one of the easy chairs, as though | 
he were making a journey to it. He sank int | 


it, grunted, and looked at his boots. He looked 
at the fire, at the ceiling; then into the shadow 
by the 1878 piano where I sat. I was grateful 
for his coming in because, though he was in 


the key and tempo of the place, his coming | 


broke its spell upon me. I got up. He waved 
a hand at me. Waved it twice. Then said: 
“Din see you there. Don’ run away, mister 
Rotten night. Hope not intruding. Don’ 
want intrude anybody. Don’ lemme distur). 

” T saw that I must get away. But in sink 
ing to the chair he had moved it, and it now 
stood athwart me and the door. ‘No need 
run away. Rotten hole—chf 
summer holiday—ch? Have a drink 

I thanked him and spoke of a train, and 
edged round him. His voice changed. It broke 
a little, and the tone was entreating. ‘O-oh, 
don’ run away. Now, don’ you run away.” 
He made a prayer of it, with aimless waves of 
a large hand. “Like a bit of a chat now an 
then, ’fyou understand me. Staying in place 
like this. You staying here? Ah—thought not 
Didn’ s’pose you was. Got more sense. Only 
fcol’d stay here.” 

To engage his attention while I finessed 
round his chair, I said: “Well, why stay here! 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The Bird: A Simplified Sculpture by Brancusi 


2) 
away. 
aves 0! } 


ow a’ | Lhe Franco-Roumanian Artist Arrives to Hold an Exhibition in America 
n_ place | 


ht not. Na school of art distinctly his own; in materials peculiar of detail. On this page, for instance, is a typical example in 
Only to himself; in a technical method shared by no other his current exhibit here—at the Brummer Galleries. ‘The 

? | Sculptor, Brancusi has, for twenty-five years, challenged the abstract sculpture, in polished brass, is meant to convey 
attention of the world. Derided at the beginning of his to us the emotions evoked in us when we see a bird in 

finessed career ; then tolerated, then admired and widely imitated, flight. The statue is not intended to be, specifically, a bird, 
a fancusi has won his artistic battle on his own terms, and but the spirit of flight. Brancusi shows this in essence. 

, here! } without compromise. Briefly stated, the essential quality His art can never be widely popular but, more and more it 
of his work is the simplification of form by the elimination is influencing critics, collectors and sculptors everywhere 





VANITY FAIR 


When Birnam Wood Did Come to Dunsinane 
The Astounding Story Behind America’s Most Regal and Far-Flung Macbeth 


VERY now and again a theatrical produc- 

tion gocs on and on, apparently by force 

of some steam other than an adequately 
impassioned popular demand. A middle-aged 
matron of means will suddenly forsake the 
empty satisfactions of Midland society and play 
classic comedy for a hundred performances on 
Broadway with almost no visible encouragement 
from the playgoers. A millionaire dreamer 
w.ll keep some feeble drama running beyond its 
due time by the simple process of buying tickets 
by the thousand and giving them away. Such 
efforts are seldom long-lived, for, as the stage 
mother observed bitterly in James Forbes’s 
matchless Shoe Shop, in these days you have to 
give away a taxi with every pass. 

Such episodes break loose from the field of 
economics, so carefully fenced in by the law 
of supply and demand, and roam in the long 
lanes of romance. Behind each, therefore, 
there isa story. Behind none of them, I think, 
was there ever a story more curious than the 
one which would account for the fact that, in 
his later years, James K. Hackett was able to go 
about playing Macbeth in New York, in Lon- 
don, in Paris, whenever he felt like it. If I 
recount the bare outline of that story here, it 
is much as a journeyman scrivener may make 
notes for the future use of an Edith Wharton. 


HE story begins with Recorder Hackett 

back in the days when the smoke of the 
Civil War still hung in the uneasy air. Re- 
corder Hackett was the son of a famous actor, 
the James Henry Hackett who was usually 
known as “Falstaff” Hackett because of his 
immense success as the Fat Knight, a perform- 
ance which the late William Winter gravely 
catalogued as “a symmetrical and extraordinary 
blend of intellect and sensuality”. While 
Hackett, pére, was still actively blending in- 
tellect and sensuality for the delighted audi- 
ences of the Age of Innocence, his son John 
had married substantially and become a distin- 
guished jurist in the New York of that day— 
the New York of Mr. Stewart’s store and 
sleigh-driving merchants and the old Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. It may be guessed it was some- 
thing of a trial to the judge that his father was 
up to such unseemly antics as are involved 
in play-acting, especially a parent given, at a 
moment’s notice, to donning the pendulous 
paunch and geranium checks of Falstaff. But 
this vague distaste was as nothing to the shock 
which smote the jurist’s household when word 
came that the old man, after a quarter of a 
century of comparative dignity as a widower, 
had casually married again. 

This, you see, was in that era when, on the 
receipt of such news, blinds would be drawn in 
mute displeasure, conversation would drop to 
whispers as servants entered the room, and word 
would somehow seep through the little world 
of the best people that “the family” would not 
“receive” its latest member. Even when the 


young step-mother presented the austere Re- 
corder with a disarming half-brother fifty vears 
younger than himself, the door remained closed. 

The arrival of this baby, James K. Hackett— 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


for it was indeed he—was the occasion for 
much ribald raising of the bumpers in the 
rowdy, mocking actors’ haunts along Park Row. 
In fact there were so many jocular references 
to the extreme age of the bridegroom that old 
“Falstaff” grew ruffled. He even went so far in 
a moment of extreme irritation as to repair to 
the County Clerk’s office and there make formal 
deposition that the infant was of his own be- 
getting. This curious document will, I believe, 
be found still on file by the diligent who search 
the records of the County of New York. 


WO or three years later, old “Falstaff” 
Hackett, the worse for dropsy, was gath- 
ered to his fathers. One is at first rather 
shocked to read in The Wallet of Time the 
aforesaid Winter’s dignified acquiescence in the 
timing of that exit. “His death,” said Winter, 
‘“‘was one of those bereavements to which the 
mind submits, with sorrow, indeed, but with 
natural resignation.” However, this was just 
Winter’s way of saying that Hackett, pére, had 
lived to a ripe old ag2 and finished his work. 
I suspect that “natural resignation” was a mild 
term to apply to the relief with which the 
news was received up at the judge’s house. 

Thus it befell that “Falstaff” Hackett left 
two families behind him instead of one. The 
wall between them remained always. Even 
after Recorder Hackett died, it remained. His 
daughter Minnie inherited from him and from 
his mother a considerable fortune. She in- 
herited, too, the tradition that one did not 
recognize this younger branch of the Hackett 
family. She herself was a grown woman when 
James K. was born and the discomfort of that 
stormy chapter was probably intensified when 
in after years his name kept bobbing up in the 
public prints. It seemed that, far from fading 
into an appropriate obscurity, the fellow was 
not only following in his father’s footsteps but 
was becoming a disturbingly prominent person. 
One saw his name everywhere and one could 
scarcely pick up a copy of Munsey’s Magazine 
without encountering his picture, justified by 
some caption setting forth what he had just 
done or what he was about to do. Indeed, that 
handsome profile of the Mercutio and Rupert 
of Henizau of his day could be found tucked 
into the mirror frame of every impressionable 
dressing table from Portland to Portland. 

It takes no great stretch of the imagination to 
surmise that it was a trying period for Miss 
Minnie when, at teas and concerts, gushing 
young people who had never heard the closed 
chapter in the family history, would look at 
her hopefully and ask if, by any chance, she was 
related to the great Mr. Hackett, and it was only 
too clear that by this thev did not mean the late 
Recorder but referred instead to the upstart 
James. I can even guess that it added to the strain 
if she had to explain that he was not her nephew 
but her uncle. Miss Minnie Hackett would have 
felt that standing confessed as one who actuallv 
had anything so absurd as an uncle twenty- 
two years younger than herself was somehow as 
disquieting as news of her placket being open. 

She got about a bit herself. Indeed the 


lamented Morning Sum, which had not yet 
died of Munsey, said as much in the obituary 
of her spread in its columns the morning after 
the Surrogate’s report on her estate. The Sun, 
in one oddly phrased paragraph, summed her 
up thus: 

“She was not married until she was past 
sixty years old, but she was a visitor at 
Newport, a traveller, an art collector, fond 
of society and all the arts.” 

It was that marriage which, by a most elfin 
caprice of circumstance, in time enabled the 
hereinbefore mentioned innocent to play Mac- 
deth to his heart’s content whether the public 
wanted him to or not. The day the autumnal, 
spinster went to a Bach concert at the Waldorf 
and there, between concertos, met Francis 
Emory Trowbridge was, as it turned out, a most 
important date in the life of the quite oblivious 
half-uncle then touring the land as the gallant 
Union captain in The Crisis. 


FiPNHE same stylist of the old Su staff might 
have written some such compact biography 
of Mr. Trowbridge as follows: 

He was not married until he was past 
sixty years of age, but he was a member of 
the Union League Club and had lost all 
his money in Wall Street. 

For one day in 1908, he moved bag and 
haggage into the old Hackett mansion at 72 
Park Avenue and its chételaine then admitted 
shyly that, several months before, she and Mr. 
Trowbridge had been quietly—nay, silently— 
married at St. Thomas’s on the Avenue. If, 
among the remote connections and lifelong 
friends who formed a closed circle around the 
rich old spinster there were any who had looked 
forward not without some satisfaction to the 
prospect of dividing. her wealth among them- 
sclves, this marriage, coming almost as late in 
life as the second nuptials of her deplorably 
frolicsome old grandfather, must have been an 
equal shock—a shock all the more painful be- 
cause all such danger had seemed averted when, 
ten years before, an accepted suitor for Miss 
Minnie’s withering hand had come down from 
Vermont to marry her and been stricken with a 
mortal ailment while stopping at a hotel during 
the final preparations for the ceremony. But 
this shock was as nothing to the consternation 
caused by the unforeseen consequences of that 
clandestine visit to St. Thomas’s when, a year 
or so later, the bridegroom passed away and the 
distraught lady went quite out of her mind. 

Her friends consulted all the legal lights of 
New York for guidance then. For there was a 
will Icaving the bulk of her fortune to the hus- 
band. But now Mr. Trowbridge was dead and, 
under the laws of the state, the effect, in so far 
as his allotted share of the estate was concerned, 
was quite as though no will had been made at 
all. No time, then, you would say, could be 
safely lost in the making of a new will. But no 
lawyer could be found to draw up any will for 
an old woman by this time so conspicuously 
lacking in what the lawyer chaps call testa 
mentary capacity. Such minor provisions 4s 

(Continued on page 108 ) 
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DOROTHY CUMMING 


Originally an Australian actress, 
she has, for the past ten years, been 
on the legitimate American stage, 
beginning her career here as a lead- 
ing lady in the Belasco forces. She 
also made a world tour, in reper- 
toire, with Cyril Maude. More lately 
she has been appearing in New York 
jn dramas by Galsworthy, Edward 
Knoblock and Arnold Bennett. She 
jg now enacting the Madonna in 
Mr. de Mille’s newest film drama 


JACQUELINE 
LOGAN 
A leading lady in the 
Shubert revival of 
Floradora, Jacqueline 
Logan entered the 
films five years ago 
via the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies, The daughter of 
a prima donna of the 
Boston Opera Com- 
pany, she has ap- 
peared consistently in 
adaptations of stage 
dramas. In the film she 
is Mary Magdalene 


A Forthcoming Religious Film Now Nearing Completion 





MURAY 


RUDOLPH 
SCHILDKRAUT 


Celebrated in Germany for 
his performances as Shy- 
lock and King Lear under 
Max Reinhardt, Rudolph 
Schildkraut was known in 
America before he played 
here. Learning English at 
the age of sixty, he ap- 
peared in New York in two 
plays. In this film he is 
Caiaphas, the High Priest 





MURAY 


The Chief Protagonists in “The King of Kings” 
4 Sg z 
in the Studios of Cecil B. De Mille 





GOLOBERG 


JOSEPH 
SCHILDKRAUT 


Making his stage début 
with his father in Rein- 
hardt’s production of The 
Prodigal Son, Joseph 
Schildkraut has won popu- 
lar favour in America in 
Liliom, Peer Gynt and The 
Firebrand. In Orphans of 
the Storm with Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish, he now plays 
Judas in The King of Kings 
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NOTE 


The Italians (in Fabiola) were 
the first to create a great moving 
picture out of the New Testa- 
ment story. The film was a great 
success all over Europe. Ben 
Hur, with the same historical 
setting and background, regis- 
tered a success here only a year 
or so ago. And now Mr. de Mille 
is directing the most important 
motion picture of his career— 
with the Saviour, Judas, the 
Madonna, Caiaphas, and the Mag- 
dalene as the leading figures 





H. B. WARNER 


PACH BROS. 


The son of an English 
actor-manager, H. B. 
Warner first appeared 
in America with El- 
eanor Robson in 
Merely Mary Ann. 
After playing here 
in such successes as 
Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine, he deserted the 
stage for the screen 
some eight years ago. 
In the Biblical mov- 
ing picture he enacts 
the role of the Saviour 
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ITALY 


Among the maestros gathered to- 
gether by our good Gatti none is 
more welcome than Guido Batti- 
tetti. Guido uses the Milanese 
method; delicate, precise, vivid. As 
shown above, he is toning down 
the tympani while picking up the 
timid entrance of a querulous oboe 














AFRICA 


When the A. E. F. disbanded, Sam 
Williams was stranded and stony 
broke. But who can read the hand of 
Fate? From trap-drummer in La 
Bouilotte on the slopes of Montmar- 
tre, he now comes to us as a con- 
ductor at the Rivoli and hailed as a 
fine, primitive genius by the critics 


FRANCE 


GERMANY 
We are glad to know that a 
number of the Philharmonic 
Concerts will be conducted by 
that grand old Viennese war- 
horse, Engelbert Engelhart. 
He leads Wagner superbly, 
but the honest truth is that 
he prefers Franz Lehar and 
Strauss (Johann, not Richard) 


ENGLAND 


A newcomer to whose first 
appearance we look forward 
with anticipation is Sir Eric 
Cropsey. He will conduct 
several performances of his 
own lively opus built up on 
Scotch themes. It is called 
The Bootleggers’ Suite. 
Could anything be suite-r? 


Our Visiting Conductors 


Some Welders of the Baton 


To Be Observed This Season 


Portraits by ALAN ODLE 


VANITY FAIR 











We are glad that Francois Petitpas 
will again be with us this season. 
He is our favourite conductor, not 
only because we love to hear him 
get busy with Debussy and unravel 
Ravel, but because we used to know 
him as a boy in Noank, Connecticut, 
when his name was Herb Calkins 








AMERICA 


An interesting début at Carnegie Hall 
will be that of Emma Laffin, who has 
won golden opinions in the corn-belt 
by her work among the school chil- 
dren. Miss Laffin will combine the 
choruses of the Metropolitan Opera, 
the Police Glee Club and the West 
Newton High School St. Cecilia 
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Honesty in Education 
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Should School Children Be Told the Truth About the Actualities of Adult Life? 


PART III. 


cussed the way in which children should 

be taught. It is time now to consider what 
they should be taught by these improved 
methods. In the present article, then, I shall 
speak, not of the form, but of the substance of 
education; and I shall give to the word “edu- 
cation” its widest meaning as a training in 
morals and social behaviour as well as in purely 
intellectual accomplishments. 

It was at the time of the Renaissance that 
the characteristic “classical”? education, which 
up till two generations ago was for all intents 
the only education given in European schools 
and universities, came into existence. Our 
fathers studied Latin and Greek for two rea- 
ons. First, because they regarded the literature 


I: the previous articles of this series I dis- 


} and the scientific writings of the ancients as 
} the principal and indeed, apart from the Bible, 


the unique source of wisdom and knowledge. 


} And in the second place, because they believed 


that a thorough philological training in the 
dead languages was a gymnastic which strength- 
ened the mind and made it capable of attain- 


} ing proficiency in any subject it might care to 


attack. In course of time the first of these two 


} beliefs ceased to be tenable. The Greeks and 


Romans who, at the beginning of the Renais- 


} sance, when their works were largely rediscov- 


} ered, had seemed the only philosophers, poets, 


jurists, historians, mathematicians, men of 
science, were soon rivalled and indeed outdone 
by their modern pupils. By the end of the 
Seventeenth Century it was no longer possible 
to admit the unequivocal superiority of the 
ancients. An age to which the work and writ- 
ings of Newton and Descartes, Shakespeare and 
Racine, Milton and Tasso, Bacon and Mon- 


} taigne, Machiavelli and Hobbs, were known and 
} accessible could not conscientiously go on re- 


garding itself as inferior to the great ages of 
Greek or Roman civilization. Nevertheless, 


| education continued to be predominantly and 


indeed exclusively classical. 


HE classics had ceased to be regarded as the 
unique fount of wisdom. If they were 
still studied to the exclusion of all other sub- 


} jects, that was due, partly to the intrinsic mer- 
) its of the ancient authors (though equal and, 
| some cases, superior merits could have been 


found in the moderns); partly because the 
tradition of classical education was already 
old and respectable, and therefore not lightly 
to be meddled with; but chiefly because the 


| clasics were regarded as the most perfect of 


mental gymnastics. A youth who had spent 
acertain number of years in learning two dead 
and very difficult languages in all their in- 
tricacy, who had practised the art of writing 
correctly and with elegance in them, not only 
i prose but in verse as well, who had com- 
mitted copious extracts from their best authors 
‘0 memory, was supposed to be thereby fitted 
to deal with all the practical emergencies of 
life. Not that the classics had anything particu- 
lat to do with modern life. Indeed, their re- 





By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


moteness from it was even regarded as one of 
their merits. They prepared the youth for 
life by training his intellect. A man who had 
received a classical education could be trusted 
to think well and quickly in any emergency. 
Moreover the wrestling with philological dif- 
ficulties had made his mind strong, just as 
physical exercise makes the body strong. A 
classically bred youth, if he should ever find 
it necessary later in life to learn some new 
and unfamiliar subject, would do so with ease, 
because his mind had been made strong and 
trained to use its strength in the best and most 
economical way. Such was the theory at the 
back of classical education. 


T is an easily grasped and specious theory; 

it is not surprising that it should have been 
long and tenderly cherished. How far does 
it correspond with the facts? That is the ques- 
tion. The answer is that it does correspond to 
some extent, but not so completely as was once 
supposed. Ability in one subject is transferred 
to another only in certain conditions. The boy 
who has been taught, say, classics or elementary 
mathematics in such a way that he understands 
what he is learning, that he realizes the sub- 
ject as a whole and is made to feel that it is 
worth while, is likely to transfer the ability 
acquired in this subject to other subjects. 
That is rather different from the idea so fondly 
cherished by our fathers: that a child who had 
been bullied into mechanically learning Latin 
grammar or any other equally uninteresting 
subject has received a complete mental train- 
ing and is capable of reasoning rapidly and cor- 
rectly on any problem that may present itself. 

In most parts of the world the old intensive 
study of the classics has already been abandoned 
—I think rightly. Modern literatures have 
produced works equal or superior to those of 
the ancients, whose thought can be studied in 
excellent translations. The learning of a mod- 
ern language provides as good a mental disci- 
pline as does the learning of a dead one and 
is useful as well as disciplinary. 

The classical educators were right, it seems 
to me, in insisting that the basis of education 
should be something fixed, unaltering, and 
difficult. A child’s creative imagination, his 
powers of self expression, his literary and ar- 
tistic appreciation should certainly be culti- 
vated. A child who has had these latent powers 
within himself developed will find life more 
worth living when he grows up. But he will 
find it difficult to live at all if he has not been 
taught to concentrate his attention and to over- 
come difficulties. Modern methods of teach- 
ing are not meant to remove the difficulties of 
the subject. The object is rather to make the 
subject seem important to the child, to present 
it to him in an interesting light, so that he will 
attack the difficulties with a will, not reluc- 
tantly. Foreign languages, mathematics and 
elementary science may serve as the hard, fixed 
basis of a modern education. 

So far I have been dealing chiefly with aca- 
demic problems. Professional schoolmasters may 
work up excitement over a curriculum; but the 


ordinary parent will not mind very much what 
his child is taught, so long as his education is 
the same as that of all other children. The 
average man or woman is interested in educa- 
tion only when it touches or affects real, adult 
life. Should children learn “useful” things, 
such as book-keeping and stenography, or “use- 
less” ones, like French literature or.chemistry? 
This sort of controversy can and still does 
arouse public interest. But the educational 
problem which most nearly touches adult life 
and which therefore rouses the greatest and 
most general interest is not directly connected 
with the school curriculum. The public is not 
so much interested in the names of the sub- 
jects taken at school as in the spirit in which 
they are taught. For the most apparently re- 
mote and useless subject may be taught in such 
a way that it throws light on the burning prob- 
lems of modern life. Roman history, for ex- 
ample, can be made to illumine the modern 
capitalist world in the most lurid fashion. On 
the other hand, a dull or a discreet teacher 
can cause the most apparently up-to-date, red- 
hot subject, like civics or economics, to seem 
as remotely academic and uninteresting as Old 
High German grammar. 


HALL education deal with the realities of 

adult life? Shall children be taught the 
truth, or at any rate some portions of the truth, 
about the social world in which they are to 
live? Or shall education be strictly “non- 
controversial” (that is, in words of one syll- 
able, “dead”)? Shall children be left quite 
unaware of the realities of modern life? Or, 
better still, shall they be systematically assured 
that the world of the grown-ups is splendid 
and beautiful, that it is the best of all possible 
worlds and that it would be a crime to change 
it? These are the burning questions of modern 
education. On the answer that we give to 
them in practice depends, to a great extent, the 
future of our civilization. 

Personally, I believe that children ought to 
be told the truth about the world in which they 
are to live and that they should be encouraged 
to question every respectable and time- 
honoured belief in the spheres of religion, 
politics, sociology, economics. It is only by 
a generation aware of the profound corruption, 
wickedness and stupidity of our social system, 
and sceptical of all the hoary and unreasoning 
prejudices which have passed for wisdom, that 
our civilization can be improved or even, it 
may be, saved from destruction. Such, I repeat, 
is my own belief. But belief is, of course, 
conditioned by material circumstances and by 
upbringing. I happen to be a man who lives 
by his wits and has no stake in the existing 
order of society. Owning a sufficient number 
of rubber shares, I should doubtless be an ardent 
imperialist. The inheritor of a coal mine, I 
should be utterly opposed to trade unions, 
short hours and good wages. If I were the 
son of a millionaire industrialist and banker, 
I should be unable to understand all this fuss 
about trusts and monopoliesy I should believe 

(Continued on page 106) 
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STEICHEN 


The Screen Favourite of the Literati—Aileen Pringle 


A Film Actress Who Is Regarded by the Intelligent Minority as the Saving Grace of Hollywood 


TRIBUTE by a celebrated American novelist: “For anyone who still needs 
A that reassurance, a picture of Aileen Pringle makes it clear that she is as 
handsome as she is charming. A rare combination. She is, it appears, acting in 
moving pictures; but moving pictures seem to be strangely ignorant of her. They 


have a witty and lovely, a graceful and talented, woman who can wear the plainest 
clothes beautifully and beautiful clothes plainly; yes, and turn any casual corner 
into a drawing-room; but they will persist in attempting to improve upot 
the lily .. . and with a very inferior gilding”—JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
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The Tenth in a Series of Interviews with Celebrated Motion Picture Personages 


HE earns more than a quarter of a million 

dollars a year. She is almost the highest 

salaried woman in the world. Her eyes 
a deep blue and beautiful. They are tinged 
with sadness. She is Irish and charming. Her 
manner is kindly—her speech as soft as an 
April breeze over Killarney. unlike young 
ladies of Greenwich Village, who when 
gratched ever so slightly revert to age-old 
inhibitions, Frances Marion is one of the few 
brave women I have ever known. She might 
have been a fine writer. She is—a great woman. 

Born in San Francisco, she was reared by a 
great-aunt and uncle. The uncle was an old 
sea rover. The aunt was a spiritualist. As a 
child Frances started asking forever unanswered 
questions of stragglers from another world. 
She pleased her aunt by imagining their answers. 

This was no doubt a splendid training for 
a girl who was later to become wealthy by 
dealing with the shadows of reality. 

The record of an impressionable life can 
often be written in the strong characters met 
in childhood. There trailed across this girl’s 
life a wooden-legged vagabond by the name of 
“Q Hell” Pickwickens. This old fellow told 
Frances Marion strange tales of far places, of 
ships and sailors, and beauties sighing under 
the moon. She was at this time recovering from 
astroke of infantile paralysis—and so the two 
cripples created a world of their own. 





HEN Frances was sixteen the San 
Francisco earthquake shook the founda- 
tions of her life. As it reduced her old sailor 
uncle to poverty, she started out in the world 
cn her own. She secured a job as reporter on 
the San Francisco Examiner and took lessons 
in drawing at the University of California. 
Within a few years she joined the annual 
pilgrimage of thousands of young women to 
New York in search of a career. Able to earn 
ahundred dollars a week as an illustrator when 
nineteen, she went into “pictures” at a salary 
of fifteen dollars a week, because in them she 
saw a greater financial future. 

In looking for the secret of Miss Marion’s 
success one realizes all too soon that she has 
the proper blending that pleases the millions 
of non-observers and non-thinkers. If she 
went deeper into reality and life she would 
miss her point—financial success. 

Her observation is just wrong enough to 
please producers—and morons. For instance, 
she was long ago quoted as saying... 

“I keep notes, bits of character studies, little 
mannerisms, trifling incidents. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the value of these trifling in- 
cidents in giving colour and interest to a picture 
story. In Humoresque, for example, the chil- 


| dren are poking around in a garbage can and find 


a miserable dead kitten. You remember how 
the little girl says, ‘Somebody’s throwed away 
a perfectly good cat!’ She takes it out and 
hugs it in her arms. Her father, of course, 
won't let her keep it. So she puts it in a box 
and they have a funeral over it, and she sets 
her treasured geranium over the grave. 

“This took only a few moments on the 


By JIM TULLY 


screen; yet it not only had a touch of comedy 
and pathos, but it gave you a real impression 
of the child’s character. Later, when she re- 
appears in the story, a grown-up young woman, 
I didn’t have to spend time—and footage— 
in an attempt to show the audience that she 
was lovable and tender-hearted. They already 
knew this because of the earlier scene.” 

Following the same line of logic a novelist 
would have to make a character blow up the 
battleship Maine to prove that he had murder 
in his heart. 

In the first place, in the opinion of one who 
has had a wide acquaintance 
with back alleys, the above 
situation is not only wretch- 
edly bad taste—but false. 
I know of no such scene in 
Dickens, Balzac or Dos- 
toiévsky, or in any of the sad 
great probers of the human 
heart. It does have, however, 
that element of falsity and 
bad taste so beloved of the 
mob and film critics. 

Miss Marion has written 
for the screen The Eternal 
Flame, Tarnish, Sonny, 
Pollyanna, Stella Maris, 
Poor Little Rich Giri, 
Hergesheimer’s Cytherea, 
Stella Dallas and others of 
the same calibre. 

Her adaptation of Ste//a 
Dallas is one of the most 
popular pictures ever made. 
From a novel written by 
one of our softer thinking 
women, Olive Higgins 
Prouty, it has all the mon- 
strous exaggerations of Civil War melodrama. 
Like all of Miss Marion’s work, it has a sem- 
blance of life—the same quality that madz 
the sentimental story Humoresque a great 
financial and moron success. The author ot 
Humoresque, Fanny Hurst, was at one time 
the most promising writer developed by the 
Jews in America. With a heritage of suffering 
behind her, and of the race of Jacob Wasser- 
mann, she won a fifty-thousand dollar prize 
last year by writing a superficial novel called 
Mannequin. 

Miss Marion has written or adapted about a 
dozen film stories for Mary Pickford. While 
they were of the sentimental type so popular 
with this actress, it must be remembered that 
Miss Marion is responsible for her greatest suc- 
cesses. This also should be remembered— 
Frances Marion is the most successful person in 
motion pictures—and in those great moments 
in which she looks squarely at herself—she has 
no illusions about her “art”. She realizes that 
a picture called Abraham Lincoln was her sole 
genuinely artistic endeavour. 

Ernst Lubitsch once said in an enthusiastic 
moment in her beautiful living room... “Only 
in Hollywood would a woman of taste be able 
to earn enough money to have such a home.” 
And she will look at her Spanish home, one of 





Dallas 





FRANCES MARION 


The highest paid of continuity writ- 
ers, Miss Marion began her motion 
picture career by writing a series 
of articles signed by Mary Pickford. 
Her latest scenarios have been Stella 
and The 


the finest in California and say... “It is the 
house that bunk built.” When people quarreled 
with her over a certain film, she shrugged her 
shoulders, the look of sadness more prominent 
in her blue eyes, as she said, “Oh well—it 
built the swimming pool.” 

But behind these brave gestures there is the 
ache of an honest Irish heart beating in a golden 
pool. There is no woman with greater under- 
standing—no woman who will encourage talent 
in others with finer intuition. It is the curse of 
the Irish and the Jews—two races which are 
greatlt akin—that.they can leave the most 
elegant mansion and dweil 
in one more tawdry—for 
proper compensation. Frances 
Marion is the one woman 
writer in Hollywood who 
might have—with years of 
effort—become far greater 
than Willa Cather. She has 
no inhibitions. 

It was Jack London who 
advised Miss Marion during 
the early San Francisco days 
to “find a career”. She has 
found it—and in the find- 
ing she has been able to earn 
enough money to have satis- 
fied even that mightily mere- 
tricious heart. 

Frances Marion received 
one hundred and fifty dollars 
for her first scenario. That 
was longer ago than yester- 
day. She has since received 
twenty thousand dollars for 
one. 


MELBOURN SPURR 


Her first real encourage- 
ment came from a fellow 
countryman, William A. Brady, an ex-pugilistic 
manager and a fine judge of fighters. But lest 
one feel that I allow sentimentality to enter 
here, I hasten to add that of all the jugglers 
of emotion and art for money, the Irish are 
the most adept . the 
Drews. . . and en down 


Scarlet Letter 


the Barrvmores .. . 
. James A. Herne. . 
the line. 

Mr. Brady cried not over an Irish girl far 
from home. She told him that she would be 
willing to work for him . two wecks for 
nothing—and added—if he felt she were 
worth retaining—that he should give her two 
hundred and fifty dollars a week. Mr. Brady, 
being one who would trade an apple for a 
dozen oranges any day, agreed. 

It has been said before, I think, the Irish 
know politics. 

Miss Marion had to think fast. Among the 
films “on the shelf” which had cost a great 
deal of money, was one in which Mr. Brady's 
beautiful daughter Alice had appeared. Miss 
Marion had the film run in the projection room 
and devised a scheme for improving it. Mr. 
Brady was convinced within two weeks. Miss 
Alice was pleased. Miss Marion was retained. 

Frances Marion is the author of a novel. 
It deals superficially with the career of a 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The Lady Without a Purpose 


And How Diane Pomegranate’s One Love Was as Unwise as It Was Fanciful 


NE spoke usually of Diane Pomegranate 

as an enigma. She was a good girl, 

but without dullness. She had made 
the motions of loving fifty, forty, twenty- 
seven, men, but without promises. Through- 
out that long and brilliant sequence of affaires, 
though her outward and visible form passed 
through the usual violent and outrageous antics, 
she gave to the discerning the impression of 
disengagement and of terrible boredom. Like 
the flamingo, she walked through life con- 
cerned only with maintaining her head exactly 
on an exquisitely geometrical plane, while her 
body followed as it wist, foolishly. In addi- 
tion, one might have observed that her eyes 
were as disinterested as her onyx earrings in 
that which went on about her. In addition to 
this, her reputation was good, but perhaps 
that was because she never told the sort of 
anecdote that is so beautifully dismissed as 
indiscreet and her English was pure and free 
from idiom. The world often confuses cor- 
rectness of grammar with purity of morals, 
and so, as a purist, Diane Pomegranate was safe 
from scandal. 


N the other hand, as to her friend Mrs. 
O Phelps, it is important only to know that 
it was Mrs. Phelps’ pleasure to see a purpose 
in everything. Even in Diane. Mrs. Phelps 
wished that fruitless and pleasant girl to become 
a wife, a mother, and a credit to womanhood. 
It is true that she had gone to school with 
Diane, loved her (as truly as a married woman 
may love an unmarried woman), and drew 
from Diane her due of tolerance. 

“Dearest Diane,”’ she was accustomed to say, 
at her most intolerable moments, “I do despair 
of you sometimes.” 

“It doesn’t matter. Despair, from my own 
sex, doesn’t flatter me.” 

“But don’t you ever wish for a home, a 
good man—” 

“Sweet Eros!” 
to this. 

“wish for the kind of certainties that 
come from the proper, respectable illusions? 
I do so wish you were capable of being reason- 
able about ideals and settling down to a nice 
marriage.” 

“Well,” Diane might say, “I have at the 
moment four brunette lovers, a blond, and 
a grey. Which would be the easiest to be 
reasonable about?” 

Mrs. Phelps would cluck a rounded “Tchk, 
tchk”’, and allow the quiet solicitude in her 
face to be displaced by outrage, the outrage 
by sympathy, and the sympathy by tact. “Why 
don’t you come to the country with me this 
week-end, Diane?” 

“Suburban villas and Long Island golf. I 
should suffocate.” 

“Not on the North Shore. You may stay 
in the house, in your own room, as long as you 
like. It’s a rest you need, Diane.” 

“T don’t want to be rude, dear,”’ said Diane, 
“but you must excuse me. Besides, sixteen men 
would commit suicide if I left town this week- 
end.” 


was all that Diane could reply 


By DAVID CORT 


It was a conversation often rehearsed. The 
two women talked by the book on this subject, 
with rare interspersions ad /ib. The cue-line 
came always from Mrs. Phelps with a homily 
on the life purposeless of Diane Pomegranate. 
Through various and set channels it led to 
an invitation to Mrs. Phelps’ country house, of 
which Diane came to think as an asylum. Her 
arrival in it would be, she knew, the symbol 
of an eventually possible, but unthinkable, 
surrender. The issue of this idle fencing was 
invariably, too, the same. Mrs. Phelps left for 
her Long Island privets and green vegetables. 





CHARLES MARTIN 


THE INSCRUTABLE DIANE 


Throughout a long and brilliant 
sequence of affaires, Diane walked 
like a flamingo concerned only with 
maintaining her head exactly on an 
exquisitely geometrical plane, while 
her body only followed as it wist 


Diane continued in the free exercise of her 
metropolitan madnesses. 

But Mrs, Phelps persisted in secing a pur- 
pose in everything, even in Diane Pomegranate. 
She sought for more active ways of justifying 
that other tantalizingly unprofitable existence. 
Music and painting and business and literary 
ambitions she discarded at once: such trifling 
bait would never suffice for Diane. Perhaps, 
however, she might be able to lure Diane into 
a philandering that would touch her heart. 
But of course. Traps were always laid with 
the victim’s favourite delicacy. Forthwith, Mrs. 
Phelps dusted off in turn each of her most 
eligible bachelor friends, her husband’s friends, 
his business associates, her friends’ brothers, 
sons, and third cousins, and dangled them 
in artful temptation before Diane. Diane took 
them, every one. 

As for love, there was even less thought of it 
now than before. The number and variety of 
Diane’s fire-fondlings and indifferent passions 
and melancholy inconstancies had been in- 
creased tenfold by Mrs. Phelps’ unwise con- 
cern. Mrs. Phelps had but one stratagem re- 
maining in this great work of finding a purpose 
in everything, even in Diane Pomegranate. 

And so it came about that she and Diane 
fell into idle conversation about nothing over 


tea on an afternoon of the following week, 

“And how were the daffodils in the suburbs,” 
asked Diane, “or are they rhododendrons a 
this season?” 

“All our bulbs are in the cold-cellar,” Mrs, 
Phelps said severely, for she was still a little 
indignant at the heartless way in which Diane 
had toyed with her latest offering, a gifted 
young Harvard boy. 

“But was there nothing to relieve Sunday 
morning church service?” 

“Nothing in particular, Or no; now that 
you speak of it, we did meet a rather interest- 
ing young man coming out of church. He was 
most attractive and his name was Sholem Ve:. 
try. Isn’t that odd? I didn’t dare ask him 
about himself—he talked so beautifully and 
with a very little accent. I think it must be 
a European education. And—oh, yes, he left 
us quite mysteriously. We live about a half- 
mile from the beach, you know, and there isn’t 
a house anywhere between us and the Sound. 
We were awfully puzzled when he said that 
he had to go and prepare Sunday dinner, and 
started toward the beach. He wouldn’t dine 
with us—I was frantic to know where he lived. 
Of course, he might have been camping. But 
he wouldn’t have come to church and his clothes 
would never have been so marvellously in 
press.” 

“Didn’t you find out later?” Diane asked. 

“How could I? I didn’t like to ask about 
him and he wasn’t to be seen anywhere on 
Monday and I can only wait and hope that 
he’ll be in church next Sunday.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Diane. 


WEEK later the two again had tea to- 

gether. After other things had been 
spoken of, it was natural that Diane should 
have asked, fliply, about the suburbs. 

“Oh, very well,” Mrs. Phelps replied. 

“And the strange man. Did you discover 
where he lives and what he does?” 

“T didn’t learn what he does, but—” 

“How frightfully unsatisfactory you are!” 
Diane complained. 

“—but I did find out where he lives. I'd 
forgotten that there’s an abandoned lighthouse 
on the cliff behind us. He’s taken up quar- 
ters there. The grocer told me that. But he 
wasn’t in church, so I haven’t seen him.” 

“Oh, well. I suppose you may be said to 
have made progress. But remember,” Diane 
said firmly, “‘to learn everything there is to 
know about him this next week. I simply won’t 
allow this mystery to cloak him any longer.” 

And so again, a week later, the two women 
met. Diane asked straightway, without dis- 
guise, for the latest bulletin on the ambiguous 
Mr. Vestry. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Phelps, “I’ve scarcely beea 
able to wait to tell you. He had dinner with 
us on Sunday and I’m afraid I was terribly 
inquisitive. At any rate, 1 know now that he’s 
not only a graduate of some American college, 
but of Oxford, and the University of Padua 
as well. He rowed on the crew at Oxford. 

(Continued on page 97 ) 
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Not At All Dressed Up 


Listing the Costume Play as One of the Greatest Liabilities of Our Theatre 


HERE was, or may have been, a time in 

the history of the American stage when 

the costume play was the favorite. That 
day saw Mansfield’s introduction of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, John Drew in patriotic knee-breeches, 
dramatizations of all manner of romantically 
clad affairs, from A Gentleman of France:to 
Janice Meredith. That day, for the nonce, 
is done. 

For, of all things a present day audience 
resents and puts on trial, clothes of a past cen- 
tury come first. We have no appetite for buck- 
skins, and an Elizabethan ruff is an imniediate 
millstone around the neck of the play. We 
have to reclothe Hamlet in contemporary cos- 
tume to gain him contemporary relish. Else- 
wise, he remains so much Shakespeare. 

We are all interested enough in stage clothes, 
Heaven and the programs know. We exult ia 
that memorable and so durable double-breasted 
dinner jacket of Mr. Norman Trevor’s. We 
fling up ecstasies to greet each new appearance 
of Miss Ina Claire in a new triumph of tailor- 
mades. We rummage gladly behind the backs 
of any dramatis personae to discover whence 
have come the shoes, drassiéres and hosiery 
which constitute the intimate end of drama. 
For these are glamorous items of that theatre 
which will always interest Americans most: the 
theatre of an ideal here-and-now. 

We jest at pasts who know so few ancestors. 
The only’ costume play which finds it easy to 
succeed in our midst is the one which revels in 
an incongruity of ancient dress and modern 
lingo: The Firebrand, for example. We loved 
the gleeful, vengeful impertinence of that mix- 
ture, the vain sword-and-cloak strophes of old 
Florence tripped up and sent sprawling by flip 
joshes and preposterous farce. It was all so 
successfully out of key with its costumes, which 
was just what we wanted it to be. 


HEN Ashley Dukes’s exquisite romance 

of the Regency, The Man With a Load 
of Mischief, was performed here, quite every- 
one blamed its fiasco altogether on its actors. 
But there was another element of doom which 
none of us admitted, our general incapacity to 
enter into that pretty and courtly spirit which 
the dressing of the play did its best to evoke. 
Had Mr. Dukes used, say, the method of Te 
Firebrand and put his noble gentry to discussing 
their old English affairs in the latest terms of 
Times Square, he might have pricked our sense 
of the unfitness of things wide awake and won 
many prosperous chuckles. Of course he would 
not then have written a consummately delicate 
and graceful comedy—but I presume that is 
a minor matter. 

We have no one in America so adept as 
Bernard Shaw at this game of placing new wit 
and colloquial wisdom in the mouths of old 
costume plates. He is the only playwright 
capable of reminding us, by his use of the 
formula, that every little flapper is a potential 
Cleopatra, that Joan of Arc lives on and on in 
the prejudices and exaltations of every Sears- 
Roebuck town. The panoply of history, royal 
robes, cuirasses and cocked hats have been a 
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definite aid to the magnification of Shaw’s 
definitely accomplished satires. 

Everybody wavered between mild admiration 
and gentle distrust of Te Buccaneer, that most 
literary of the collaborations of Messrs. Stall- 
ings and Anderson. But, of a sudden toward 
the close of it, there came a scene when robust- 
ness was nicely punctured, romance shufiled off, 
and an English monarch was shown having the 
very devil of an inane and boresome time. This 
the audiences loved; loved twice as much as 
pirate bombardménts or tropic passions. For 
this was treating the fuss and fine feathers of 
the old Stuart days to the twit we knew at once 
they deserved. This was the note of comfort, 
the assurance that, then as now, fools could be 
found in velvet, nitwits could loll in the high 
places. : 

The centuries that are gone provoke our 
theatre only to show them up. The footprints 
on the sands of time are chicken tracks to us. 
Show us a play costumed in Roman togas, and 
we take it in terms of Cluett-Peabody shirt-tails. 
Even- when we agree to be serious about doub- 
lets, greaves or short-hose, we find them bother- 
some to the reality, excitability, understanding 
of the piece at play. We honor no drama we 
cannot snatch out of historical cotton-wool and 
transcribe into medern setting. 

The Jest, for instance. You have probably 
been thinking all this while of The Jest as an 
exception to ruin my whole rule. But The 
Jest, Benelli’s sorriest play, was popular here 
because the melodrama of it struck an absolutely 
modern note—a note so strong, so frank and 
cruel, that it could drown out the floridity of 
its Renaissance surroundings. A Grand Guig- 
mol note, in short, not half so Florentine as 
Apache. The jangle of incongruity may not 
have been merry, this time, but horrible and 
raucous—yet a fortunate jangle, just the same. 
When satins and sword-belts only have the re- 
sult of intensifying the horror of a plot too 
gritty and unbearable for ordinary twentieth 
century street-clothes, we are all too ready to 


appraise and applaud them. 


QUT late theatrical years have warned us 

that practically all costume plays are cos- 
tume plays because they are too dull and plod- 
ding to be anything else. At least, that is our 
excuse—and ever so many dramatic romances 
about the Roundheads and Royalists, the French 
and American Revolutions, old days in the 
White House, on the pirate poop-decks and the 
Southern slave marts, have lugubriously justi- 
fied that excuse, have met our apathy with a 
worse one. Name a truly fine and stirring 
costume play by an American of the last—or 
any other—generation. I cannot. I absolutely 
and firmly decline to begin with Clyde Fitch’s 
Nathan Hale. 

And that, again, is another cause we have for 
complaint against the run of costume plays: 
they may deal, evidently, only in grand operatic 
motives. Wearing gauntlets, they must be so 
awfully large-handed about patriotism, honour, 
true love, glory, chastity and such subjects of 
virtuous and long-winded aria. The average 


blank verse of costume plays—and what can 
be more muffling than average blank verse? —is 
content to dole out these High-C sentiments in 
a Grade B style. The complacency in which 
faith, hope and charity thump along to cele- 
brate costumed holidays is enough to make 
skeptics and slangists of us all. 

Hence our new-found patience with roman- 
tic twaddle when they set it to a sufficient 
amount of music. Plays long since in the store- 


- house of distaste are bouncing back into popu- 


larity as books of spectacular operettas, and we 
are being more than docile about them. We 
are being rhapsodic. We are evincing all that 
grateful relief which possesses the soul of a host 
when a rather absurd and old-fashioned guest 
finds himself at last in the right seat. We won- 
der why we never realized before that If I were 
King was an ideal, in fact, an almost incom- 
parable musical comedy. 

Music is so sly a solvent, It dissolves rant, 
cant and platitude into gracious unimportance. 
And—why, I know not, but it has been true 
from Pergolesi’s day to Friml’s—music loves 
the accompaniment of finery, swells the grander 
for a lot of lavish dress and aureate incrustation. 
Almost anything produced under the highly 
capitalized supervision of the Messrs. Shubert 
will convince you of that phenomenon. 


ORDS, merely spoken words, have the 

dictionary’s own time trying to conjure 
up the beauty of days gone, the fire of tragedies 
already out of reach, out of mind. Nor, Max 
Beerbohm notwithstanding, have Americans 
any such zeal for words as words that they will 
meet them half-way and pace them to the goal. 
Nothing so instantly destroys a native audience’s 
cordiality as long and solemn speech. Now, 
where would most costume plays be without 
solemn speeches? In the waxworks. 

But, speeches or no speeches, the waxworks 
seem to be the end and fate of all these roman- 
tic dress-parades. Especially of the historical 
ones. They so rarely exercise the courage of a 
scoff. If Lord Nelson occurs to one of them 
as a fit subject, what a lay figure of a Lord Nel- 
son he will be. If Andrew Jackson is up for 
commemoration, what a polished bit of Old 
Hickory they will-turn him out. Just recently 
there was a first-night here of a pseudo-poetic 
piece extolling one of the two thieves who died 
crucified, immortalized, on Calvary. Being 
romantic drama, it had to trundle the magnifi- 
cent wretch through all the stock situations and 
ponderous deliberations of its sort, until the last 
patch of human skin on him had been smoth- 
ered under lambrequins of formality and 
dramatic ritual. 

Dress him as Adam, as Coeur de Lion, or 
Beaucaire, a man’s a man for a’ that. But, unless 
you let him be in the same shirt-sleeves the 
audience wears by day, you’ll have to prove it. 
We somehow demand the colloquial in costumes 
as well as in words. We are too much aware of 
our today’s sartorial triumphs to bother to rum- 
mage in yesterday’s wardrobe. Clothes make 
the play for us—but costumes are as apt as 
not to kill it. 
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THE WHITE HOPE. 1921 
Inspired by one of the artist’s paintings, in which 
a black man and a white are fighting a battle. 
The white boxer takes the count. 18 in. wide 





INTRODUCING JOHN 
L. SULLIVAN. 1916 
The earliest of Bellows’ 
lithographs, in which the 
then idol of America (after 
his fighting days were 
over) was being introduced 
to an acclaiming public 


NOTE 


George Bellows achieved, 
in the course of his life, 
183 lithographs. His first 
lithograph was drawn on 
the stone in 1916 in New 
York. His last was pulled 
in December 1924, one 
month before his death. He 
had worked in oils for elev- 
en years before he attempted 
lithography. Fifteen of his 
prints concern themselves 
with prize fight subjects. 
Eleven of these are shown 
on these two pages. Four 
of the “fight” prints were 
not included as they were, 
though not duplicates, only 
differing treatments of four 
of the themes shown here 


Lithographs, by George Bellows, of the American Prize Ring 


A Representative Group of the Fine Fighting Prints Produced by the Noted American Painter; 





COUNTED OUT. 1921 
A second and larger treatment of this 
same theme. The victorious boxer in 
corner, well indicated. 11 in. wide 
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A STAG AT SHARKEY’S. 1917 
This is the rarest of the Bellows prize fight litho- 
graphs. A bout at the resort run, years ago, by 
Tom Sharkey, the sailor fighter. 23 in. wide 








DEMPSEY-FIRPO. 1924 
One of the last lithographs 
made by Bellows.'.It is the 
second and larger form of 
two lithographs dealing 
with this historic fight at 
the Polo Grounds. Bellows 
himself was sitting in the 
first row of ringside seats. 
The print is 22 in. wide 
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(Left) INTRODUCING 
GEORGES 
CARPENTIER. 1921 
A notable prize print, the 
fighters themselves being 
subordinated to the interest 
in the crowd. Carpentier 
in a dressing-gown, at the 
right, in Boyle’s historic 
thirty acres. 20 in. wide 
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BETWEEN ROUNDS. 1916 


The second and smaller stone 
of this subject; probably the 
more luminous of the two. 
Fanning a combatant between 
rounds. The handling of the 
crowd in foreground is par- 
ticularly happy. 15 in. wide 


(Below) WILLARD IN 
TRAINING. 1916 


One of the earliest of Bellows’ 
prize fight subjects. Willard 
in training, struggling to re- 
duce his weight in order to 
meet Dempsey; one of his train- 
ing partners helping along 
the good cause. 19 in. wide 





A KNOCK-OUT. 1917 


In this print, perhaps more 
than in any other prize fight 
lithograph by George Bellows, 
the artist concerns himself 
chiefly with action. Note how 
full of movement is the entire 
composition, how stirring, how 
instinct with life. 21 in. wide 
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INTRODUCING THE 
CHAMPION. 1921 


The first, and larger, stone of 
this subject. One of Bellows’ 
best prize fight prints, if 
a little more sketchy’ in 
treatment than his usual run 
of lithographs. 24 in. wide 


(Below) PRELIMINARIES 
TO THE BIG BOUT. 1916 


Here we see the arrival of a 
well dressed crowd of specta- 
tors an hour or so before the 
feature fight of the evening 
and during one of the minor, 
less important preliminaries. 
An early print. 19 in. wide 
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1g | From a Collection of His Prints, Recently Gathered in New York 


er; | On These Two Pages Are Presented All of Bellows’ Fifteen Prize Fight Lithographs, Save Four 








The Amateur Spirit 


VANITY FAIR 


Refuting the Charges Brought by British Journals Against American Golfers 


A FTER the capture of the British Amateur 
Golf Championship at Muirfield, Scot- 
land, by Jess Sweetser of Yale, the 

alibis of the various English sporting journals 

took the form of insinuations against the ama- 
teurism of the American golfers. These papers 
waxed still more bitter when Robert T. Jones, 

Jr., won the British open and the American 

team won the Walker Cup. 

One criticism was specific. It maintained, 
that the amatcur spirit was entirely lacking in 
the United States and charged that, while our 
athletes: might be amatcurs according to the 
letter of the law, they were professionals in 
mind and manner. They took their game too 
seriously and valued the victory too highly. 

Now this criticism might hold against Amer- 
ican amateurism in general, but emphatically 
it could not be applied to the members of the 
American Walker Cup Team. I know this, be- 
cause 1 happened to be a passenger on board the 
Aguitania with them when they sailed for 
England last summer, and if ever 1 met a crowd 
of playboys off on a rollicking, care-free ex- 
pedition, this was the crowd. 

Too many of our sports are entered into 
with a sombre spirit. On the eve of a crucial 
football game there is the illusion of knights 
preparing to start on a holy war, with fasting 
and prayer. There is this feeling on approach- 
ing any of our important amateur jousts. In 
fact our amateurs train more religiously than 
our professionals, and when they approach their 
sport they are in the mood of the condemned 
preparing for the scaffold. 

But not the American amateur golfer. Seri- 
ous-minded sportsmen would have been shocked 
with the levity displayed by that troupe travel- 
ing on the Aguitania. They had no sense ot 
their responsibility. They had no notion that 
America expected every golfer to do his duty. 
They were irresponsible and true amateurs, 
They were going overseas to play. 


SUPPOSE that if the Walker Cup Team 
had failed of its objective, its members 
would have been criticised for the apparent 
levity with which they, as amateurs, took their 
very serious expedition. In keeping with the 
custom of American athletes, they should have 
established a training table and a training 
routine, and they should have worn the white 
ribbon of Mr. Volstead for their colours. But 
they did not. They made up the happiest party 
I ever accompanied in all of my various wan- 
derings with athletes, amateur and professional. 
Much has been written of the influence of 
the mental attitude in athletic competition. 
As far as I could gather, the attitude of the 
American Walker Cup Team, the most suc- 
cessful athletic expedition ever sent anywhere, 
was: “Well, what of it?” 

The seriousness which the British sport 
journals insist is part of the professional atti- 
tude was all on the British side. The British 
amateur golfers at Muirfield were the most 
sombre looking athletes I ever saw. Even the 
members of two American professional base- 
ball teams under the strain of a world’s series, 


By W. O. MCGEEHAN 


where the loss of a game means a difference of 
several thousand dollars to each player, could 
not have been more serious. The strain was 
communicated to the gallery. 

That amateur cup is a very precious trophy. 
The lifting of that symbol by an American 
constituted both a tragedy and a profanation. 
The tournament at Muirfield was not play to 





LEVICK 


JESS SWEETSER 


Winner of the American Amateur Golf 
Championship in 1922, Jess Sweetser in- 
creased his renown last summer by cap- 
turing the British Amateur Champion- 


ship. In this article, Mr. McGeehan 
pays a tribute to his sportsmanship 


the British. But it was play to the care-free 
American golfers,—merely that and nothing 
more. 

On the eve of the tournament, Jess Sweetser 
was deathly ill. When I saw him in his room 
that night he was sitting on the edge of his 
bed with his head in his hands. He had a 
high temperature, and his football knee had 
gone back on him. He was about as sick as a 
man could be. 

“Well, here I am,” he said. ‘And look at 
me. I haven’t a Chinaman’s chance. But don’t 
let anybody know that I am sick. I am not 
planting any alibis. I am just going out to see 
if I can’t walk this off on the links.” 

For a man with a temperature and his lungs 
congested the Muirfield Links on the Firth of 
Forth could not be classed as a health resort. 
Jess Sweetser limped around the first day. On 
the second day the limp was less pronounced. 
On the third day he did not limp at all, but 
he still was a very sick young man. His eyes 
were unnaturally bright. 

You may think that it will be hard to find 
a display of both physical and mental courage 
in the game of golf, but it seems to me after 
peering intently at various sport events for a 
quarter of a century or so that the exhibition 


put up by Jess Sweetser at Muirfield was one 
of the gamest performances I have seen. 

I know that I got more thrill out of Sweetser, 
coming in that last day, than I have ever had 
out of the most melodramatic prizefight or 
football game. It made a picture that will 
linger with me. He had picked the smallest and 
youngest caddie of the collection at Muirfield, 
the wee Jamie Hoag, with blazing red hair, 

There was a polite hand-clapping when the 
final hole was won, but it was preceded by a 
gasp which betrayed the sense of tragedy that 
hung over the British gallery. From the club- 
house came the strains of Sweet Adeline and 
The Sidewalks of New York. The irrepres- 
sible Francis Ouimet had taken possession of 
the piano and had organized a quartet. It was 
apparent that these proceedings were regarded 
as being little short of ribald. For a while the 
lairds of the club would not even enter the place 
whence the ribaldry was proceeding. But thirst 
overcame them, or curiosity, and before the 
moon came out the club members had mastered 
“East side, west side, all around the town.” 


HILE the hilarity was at its height | 

found Sweetser in his room again, in the 
same weary attitude, with his head in his hands, 
He looked up and listened without interest. 

“Well, now that I have won it, what of 
it?” he said. 

To the last the attitude of the American 
amateurs, including that of the American win- 
ner of the British Amateur Cup, seemed to me 
to be exactly what the British journals main- 
tained the amateur attitude should be. In 
fact it was my notion that the members of the 
Walker Cup Team were almost the perfect 
amateurs beyond reproach which the various 
bodies in control of amateur sports are trying 
to locate. 

I learned a few things about Bobby Jones, 
who seems to be most misunderstood by sport 
writers. Bobby Jones is far from being inde- 
pendently wealthy. He has his living to make 
and his career to work out. I know that he is 
set on one thing; that his work must be entirely 
apart from his golf, and that whatever success 
he may make out of his life will not be due 
to the fact that he is the greatest golf player 
in the world. His code is the ideal code of 
the gentleman amateur. 

For instance it was not so long ago that 
Bobby Jones was offered a vice-presidency in 
a big Atlanta corporation. It carried a salary 
of twenty-five thousand dollars a year, with 
prospects. But Bobby Jones conceived the 
notion that this offer was made, not because of 
his adaptability for that business, but because 
he was the great golfer. 

I think that it would have been easy enough 
for Bobby Jones to convince himself that the 
offer was made purely on the theory that he 
would be an asset to the business. Certainly 
Jones has something besides his uncanny co 
ordination on the links. Those who know him 
find that he has a keen mind, a quick grasp of 
things, and an iron will. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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The Kaleidoscope of “Broadway” 


An Impressionistic Vignette of the Year’s Most Shining Success on the New York Stage 


F, out of the plays produced in New York in the year just closing, you were 
asked to select the one whose own notes most closely reproduced the 
Overtones peculiar to 1926, you would have to name this jaunty, devil-take-the- 
hindmost, syncopated melodrama which has packed the Broadhurst since Septem- 
ber and is scheduled for production with an American troupe this month in 


London. Here (with a sleek procurer and a gun-toting, gang-leading, bootlegging 
bad man of this time and town) are ladies—ladies pure and ladies spotted, ail 
jumbled in the back-room of a night club. Imagine a New Yorker’s attending this 
play after a sleep of twenty years. He would not be able to recognize its back- 
ground, nor believe its entirely plausible plot nor understand half its vivid argot 














FINE ARTS AND FINANCE 


Art, especially, is a lucrative 
field for any youth with a glim- 
mering of talent. Those consid- 
ering this avocation should 
remember that its most impor- 
tant phase is the recognizable 
rendering of textures, silks, 
and pearls. The facial likeness 
is relatively of no importance 


EXERCISE AND EMOLUMENT 


Well-bred young men often ask them- 
selves how they shall earn a living 
without descending to horny-handed 
toil. Here are five answers. There is, 
for instance, the profession of paid 
pirouetter who guides middle-Western 
matrons through the mazes of the dance. 
All our best supper clubs employ a 
staff of these artists ready to be hired 


THE POLITE PARNASSIAN 


An indefinite number of people will 
always fall for poetry readings, particu- 
larly- when the reader is young and 
personable. Now that verses no longer 
thyme or scan this game is easy. Free 
verse, paradoxically, pays best. Stat- 
isticians have figured that a set of 
five verses may be read five times 
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A Page of Polite Professions: 


Social Service for Young Men 


Drawings By LEBRUN 





THE BRIDGE BUILDER 


A number of young men have become 
bridge experts and are frequently well 
paid for winning other people’s money. 
However, there are difficulties. For 
instance, Pierrepont, shown above, is 
completely stumped by a problem just 
submitted by his fair pupil. She plays 
a witless game herself but can think 
up questions that would baffle Moses 
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COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


A young man utterly devoid of 
talents need not despair. Al- 
ways open to him is the pro- 
fession of paid escort. Innu- 
merable wives and daughters find 
it impossible to lure their males 
to the opera. Fifty dollars an 
evening for this sort of thing 
is not at all to be sneezed at 
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The Paris That Keeps Out of the Papers 


Revealing, for the First Time, Some Little Known Facts About the French Capital 


ARIS! Who does not love her? Paris, 

la belle, la brave, la raw, la rainy; as old 

as birth, as young as April, as mournful 
as a myrtle-vine, as gay as a sequin, as cold as a 
son-of-a-gun. The Paris of Gabrielle d’Estrées 
and young Henry, of Robespierre and Danton 
and the white-haired Widow Capet, of Des- 
moulins and his sad Lucile, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer F. Blinch, 6 Pershing Terrace, Home- 
dale, New Jersey. Paris—yours and mine and 
Aunt Laura’s! 

Come with me for a stroll along her curl- 
ing streets, peopled, for us who love her, with a 
silvery company of memories, some thrilling, 
some tender, some clean. We may start, if you 
like, from this sidewalk café where, if we only 
sit long enough, everybody we never wanted to 
see again will pass us. Perhaps we might even 
linger for a /igueur or two, because I really 
don’t see that there is going to be so much in 
this for me. There! Laughing a little, and 
exchanging hats with one another, we set forth. 

Here we are at the Place de la Concorde! 
Let us stop for a moment at the corner of the 
Rue Royale, and lay our little wreaths of 
silence on this neglected altar of history. For 
jt was on this very spot on a certain hot Ju!y 
morning that there stood a short, dark man, 
pale and nervous, a lock of hair escaped down 
his forehead from under his too-large hat. 
That man was Roy F. Dounce of Fall River, 
that still Summer day—oh, Mrs. Dounce, Mrs. 
Dounce, is not the date burned on your heart? 
—was July 26, 1923, and it was the third time 
that morning that his left garter had come 
trickling down over his shoe and followed him 
along over the pavement like a devoted snake. 
Hush, do you not seem to hear some thin and 
ghostly echo of that immortal question—“Isn’t 
this the damndest thing you ever saw in your 
life?”»—he flung from his torment to the glit- 
tering silence of the Paris sky? 


FEW steps more, and we must stop again 

to pay tribute to the glamourous past. 
Here it was, on a starlit evening of the turbu- 
lent 1920’s, that Lester E. Fishly, Yale 709, 
after building himself up a little corker on a 
groundwork of Napoleon brandy with a lacy 
superstructure of champagne cocktails, suddenlv 
mistook himself for Raquel Meller, and—half 
wistful, half insolent, all winsome,—stood toss- 
ing invisible violets to the delighted passers-by. 
But we must not stay too long, for other 
memories beckon us. You may, if you like, go 
on into the Cri//onw bar and get terrible, but | 
shall stay looking at the Twileries gardens, 
while the roar of dead battles pounds in my 
ears. For it was there that Junior McAnkle, 
son, they say, of an honest public accountant 
from Indianapolis, smacked down a litt!c 
French girl during the famous hoop altercation, 
and made a laughing-stock of her right knee. 
And it was under that cropped tree that Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvey Croop fought one of the bit- 
terest engagements of their Thirty Years’ War. 
Right there he stood, and fired at her that red- 
hot shot, “You must think I’m made of money!” 
And she, as quick on the trigger as he, let him 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
FAMILIAR MISQUOTATIONS 


By FRANKLIN P. ApAMs 


1, What is the first line of Rock Me to 
Sleep,—beginning “Backward, turn 
backward:.......:...? 


2. What is the first line of The Old Oaken  ! 
Bucket? 

3. Complete, from The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner, Water, watet............ 


+. Complete 
Rec ee ever thus, from:....3..... hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay. 


5. Complete 
Shall 


...y like the Arabs 
Cree o . away. 
6. What four words follow “Alas, poor 

Yorick!”? 


7. What is the quotation ending “no such 
word as fail”? 


8. What is the first line of Tennyson’s 
The May Queen,—ending “call me 
early, mother dear”? 


9. What are the first two lines of Tie 
Village Blacksmith? 


0. What is the first line of the poem about 
the bee that “improves each shining 
hour’? 


1. What line precedes “But why did you 
kick me downstairs”? 





2. What grow “from little acorns”: 


. Finish the line “Breathes there.... 


Ww 





well! and if forever,”:? 


5. What lightly turns to love in the 


i 
| 
+. What line follows Byron’s “Fare thee | 
spring: 


6. What is “so full of a 


things”? 


number of 


17. Finish the line “’Twas the night before 
Christmas 4 


Ansccers Will Be Found on Page 94 








have back her sizzling reply, “I do not think 
you’re made of money, either!” 

But come, let us take one of these pictures- 
que taxis, for my old dog trouble is coming on 
me again. We will choose for our driver this 
kindly fellow with the razor cut from eye to 
chin. How gaily he pilots his little car through 


the traffic, and what fun he gets out of honking 
that lusty little horn of his. Happily, we 
remind each other that all Paris taxi-drivers 
must be examined as to their sanity every six 
months, and we laugh to think, lucky us, that 
our boy must be about seven weeks overdue. 
Look! Another quarter of an inch, and that 
sight-seeing bus would have made a bum out of 
our gallant little craft. We struggle, not quite 
successfully, to hide our smiles. 


H, doucement, driver, doucement here, for 
we are passing the spot where F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, one wild black night, bought the 
15 by 18 rug from the astounded Armenian 
street-vendor, and, a few minutes later, lost it 
——a feat before which the notorious losing cf 
the bass drum pales to the commonplace. A 
little farther on, although historians debate the 
exact spot, Donald Ogden Stewart, at five 
minutes before midnight on July 1, 1925, 
fiung himself into a taxicab and cried hoarsely 
to the driver, “To the Basti//e, and drive like 
the very devil! I’ve got to get there before it 
falls!” There is nothing but a cracked paving- 
stone, now, to mark the place where Seward 
Collins first used the word “paroxysm” in a 
sentence—you remember how it goes, “Paro- 
xysm marvelous city’—and no more than a 
thin line of moss to stamp the spot where 
Robert Benchley and Ernest Hemingway had 
that big philosophical discussion about the 
meaning of life. Yes, it was right here that 
the trenchant Benchley cleaned up the whole 
matter forever. ‘No, but really,” said he, for 
posterity, “life is a pretty funny thing”... 
Wherever we look, History has trailed her 
rich robes before us. This little café, so long 
ago that you would shoot me for a liar if I 
went into dates, first went empirical and served 
what was later to become the queen of French 
hors @ceuvres—the unborn radish; that gay 
and glittering restaurant our grandchildren wiil 
hail as the place whose orchestra, during the 
momentous Summer of 1926, never once 
rendered Tea for Tso. Our heads spin with 
the glamour of it all. 

And here we are at the Place Vendéme! 
Here is where Chopin died, and a dogged Cor- 
sican named Coty opened up a shop of pleasant 
fragrances, and the Bankers’ Trust company 
agreeably and persistently gets our mail all 
mixed up. And here is the Hotel Ritz, where, 
if we walk past several hundred vards of show- 
cases filled with rhinestone hand-bags and littic 
enameled clocks that only mark the sunny hours 
and embroidered Javender pajamas and other 
souvenirs to catch the easy eye of the visiting 
firemen, we will come to the Bar. There, thev 
say, 2 man was once overheard speaking French; 
and on a clear day, legend has it, you can stil] 
see the stains of his blood.. You would like to 
see for yourself? You would, really? Then 
let us dismiss our light-hearted driver and wish 
him good luck, because a boy who depends upon 
his brakes as he does is going to need it. 

So, happy and dazzled and healthily tired, 
we pass on into the Ritz bar. And so another 
day in historic Paris is shot to pieces. 








VANITY FAIR 





STEICHEN 


Emil Jannings Returns to America 
The Celebrated German Character Actor Arrives To Make Motion Pictures in His Native Land 


HE most famous of German motion picture actors, Emil Jannings was born 
in Brooklyn, in which place he resided until he reached the formidable age of 
one year when his parents took him to Germany. Starting his career on the stage 
inauspiciously as a spear-carrier in a provincial German theatre, he devoted ten 
years to enacting various réles in the multitudinous repertory theatres of the 
smaller German cities as a character actor. He was twenty-eight when Max Rein- 


hardt discovered him. A comedian whose most famous réle was Falstaff, Jannings 
appeared regularly on the stage until 1922. For seven years he has been 
a film actor, occupying many and diverse réles from Henry VIII in Deception, 
to the Old Porter in The Last Laugh. The great success of the German film 
Variety, has made Emil Jannings known throughout America. He has recently 
arrived here to star in a series of productions, to be made in Hollywood 
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Big Fish Eat Little Fish 
The Sinister Oriental Code of the Insiriuendo and the Well-Bred Whisper 


Hongkong, China. 
N the foreign social, diplomatic and pro- 
fessional circles of Hongkong and Shang- 
hai and the far East, it seems, they breed 
the most courteous, complete super-snobs in 
the world. 

It is hard at first for the casual visitor—and 
| was every bit of that—to understand the 
white man who lives in the Orient. It is like 
another civilization, a new culture, a system of 
ethics that is different and strange. You see 
these things take place; you hear that soft, sly 
whisper, that malicious laughter, you watch the 
magnificent art with which these people snub: 
and you wonder whether it is all your imagina- 
tion. It seems incredible that such a subtle, 
feminine, hypocritical snobbery can be the ac- 
cepted cede among gentlemen. And then you 
see it again, and you hear that same omni- 
present whisper; and you perceive the fallacy. 
They cannot be gentlemen. 

Not, that is, in the accepted sense of a 
gentleman. According to their own standards, 
of course, they are eminently correct,“entirely 
well-bred. They are never boorish or rude. 
They never cut, nor directly snub. They never 
descend to personal affront. You would as 
soon sec a drunken brawl in the Century Club 
as hear one white man in the Orient insult an- 
other. It simply isn’t done. 

The social code of the white man in the 
Orient is hard to understand. He is courteous 
with the bland hypocritical smile of the native 
Oriental. He is aloof with the cruel ostracism 
of a college club. He is malicious with the 
petty gossip and back-bitings of a boarding- 
house rocking-chair. His is a peculiarly insidi- 
ous form of snobbery that hints, insinuates, sug- 
gests. It is a brand of snobbery famous all 
over the world; I believe Mr. Maugham had 
something to say of it in The Painted Veil. 
It is the fine art of being snobbish. 


T the centre of these utterly exclusive con- 

centric circles revolving rapidly in their 
own orbits of arrogance through the large, lazy, 
indifferent Oriental cities, there spins a whole 
constellation of doctors, bankers, diplomats, 
merchants, this, that, and the other, the com- 
plex social order of London or New York on a 
miniature scale. They are isolated little pud- 
dles, despotisms in their own right, impregnable 
cliques, the most complete monarchies in the 
world; and here the big frogs reign unchal- 
lenged and supreme. 

The East accepts a man at his own estimate. 
If he claims to have been born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, there is no one to challenge 
the sterling. He can give his address as May- 
fair: no one will contradict him. Servants are 
easy to procure; the bank-clerk can live the life 
of the gentleman. Motorcars come as cheap as 
bicycles. Here family-trees sprout like en- 
chanted bean-stalks; so long as a man changes 
his linen at decent intervals, follows the races, 
trades at Lane-Crawford’s, has tea at The Peak 
with the wife of General B———, cultivates 
all the smart vices, raises his own vegetables and 
snubs the right people, he will be received at 


By COREY FORD 


his face value. Everyone else is far too busy 
maintaining his own front to investigate his 
neighbor’s. 

And here they set their own standards, fol- 
low their own code. Here they hold court; 
welcome the plenipotentiarics who have money 
and are willing to bend the knee; and turn 
down the thumb against those unfortunate in- 
dividuals who have too little money or too much 
pride to play the sycophant before these estab- 
lished over-lords. Whom they seck to destroy, 
stands helpless before them. Their defense is 
impregnable. Their weapon is deadly. They 
whisper. 

In the art of snobbery, it must be confessed, 
we in America and England are pretty bungling 
amateurs. We still employ the old, red- 
blooded, mid-Victorian, glove-in-the-face snob- 
bery of the direct insult and the open cut. It 
is all a matter of self-respect with us. If we do 
not like a man, we go past him with our head 
in the air. We are quite blunt about it; either 
we call him names, or we ignore him. We 
fight if need ke, forgive when it is over, wipe 
away the blood and shake hands. It is the mas- 
culine snobbery of the cow-ranch and the lum- 
ber-camp; and of course it is hopelessly out-of- 
date. No art. No finesse. One shudders. 
NN. so these grass-gentlemen, these over- 

night aristocrats of the East. They never 
cut. It is bad form to ignore. To hold one’s nose 
in the air is provincial, and ’xtro-o-ardnrly 
suburban, and makes one jolly well ridiculous. 
To put up the fists and fight, what I mean, 
well, it simply doesn’t do. No; instead they 
resort to the snobbery of the courteous world, 
the discreet, cruel, insidious, knife-in-the-back, 


‘bland, relentless, typically effeminate method 


of malicious suggestion. Theirs are the weapons 
of the hypocritical smile, the lifted eyebrow, 
the side glance and the subdued whisper. In a 
word, they employ the Imsinuendo. 

The Insinuendo may be no more than a 
significant gesture, a trailing look and a sigh, 
and a word behind the back of the hand. It 
may consist of an insinuating shrug and a hali- 
smile. Two men whisper together over a 
cocktail, glance out of the corner of their eye 
at their prey across the room, turn away again 
with a low mumble and a single, sharp laugh. 
More often it is a casual remark uttered in sotto 
voce, that no one can help but overhear as it 
glides gracefully over the dinner-table, ike a 
cherry-petal, and drifts to rest at the feet of the 
scarlet, silent victim. It is all a rapier play of 
wits, a feigned cordiality that lures one off his 
guard, an excessive politeness that stabs him 
treacherously in the back. It never accuses. It 
never forgives. It is the well-bred, emasculated 
snobbery of society in the East. 

ae ee 

No sooner were you on board the boat bound 
for Hongkong than you heard it all about you: 
that soft, insidious whispering, that under- 
current of insinuating gossip, sly, malicious, 
polite. Certainly it was not the fault of the 
boat. The Empress of Russia is one of the 
finest in the world; the accommodations were 


comfortable, the officers were gentlemen, the 
atmosphere was right. Yet it was unmistakably 
there. You listened. Gradually you saw. It 
was merely the Eastern code coming into play 
as the Empress plied westward toward China: 
the Code of the Insinuendo. 

Here, then, was my great opportunity to ob- 
serve at first hand this far-famed snobbery of 
the Orient, to watch the wheels go round, to 
take it apart and see what made it tick. In this 
compact city of the First-Class Saloon I could 
note all its ramifications, follow the sly art of 
its treachery, observe the slow, sure method 
with which it claimed its victims. It was Hong- 
kong in miniature. It was the Orient through 
a microscope. I lit a cigarette. 

For several days out of port there was the 
usual shifting and jockeying for position. 
Grimly we wrestled for our places in the social 
sun. It was a silent, muscular struggle, a pro- 
longed period of straining backs and gritted 
teeth, broken only by the squeak of soles on the 
polished floor of the lounge, the soft breathless 
pantings and fleshy slaps as we met head-on over 
the green felt mat of the bridge table, the 
scuffle of swaying figures, with shoulders locked 
in straining embrace, writhing up and down 
the after deck to the jazz tunes of the orchestra. 
Gradually the tension ceased. One by one the 
victors rose swaying to their feet; the victims 
slunk away broken. Triumphantly the inner 
circle wiped the perspiration from their eyes 
and toasted their success over a bottle of cham- 
pagne. Within three days they had established 
themselves. Their social positions were secure 


at last. They belonged. 


N the centre of things, at the Captain’s 

table, sat a swaggering, heavy-hammed 
banker, the head of some tremendous firm in 
China, with a roaring intonation and a W. C. 
Fields moustache. About him moved four dis- 
tinct planets, very nearly alike, all a bit shorter 
and slimmer than this central sun, all with neat 
pince-nez glasses and wives ten years younge;. 
These four couples in turn commanded their 
own satellites; and this third circle dominated 
the fourth circle of sycophants who stood just 
outside the pale and who, for want of someone 
else to dominate, snubbed the missionaries. 
And since the missionaries comprised what re- 
mained of the first-class passengers, they had 
to be content to snub the second-class passen- 
gers; and the second-class passengers, all in good 
form, snubbed the steerage. 

Personally I caught onto the hang of the 
game in short order. Plainly one’s own position 
depended strictly on the importance of the 
person one snubbed. If I were rude to a mis- 
sionary, for example, that only scored me fourth 
circle at best. So I carried the principle to its 
final extreme, completed the circle, and snub- 
bed the banker. I suppose that made me 
Captain. 

And now the long period of courteous re- 
taliation set in. Once the inner circle was 
formed, all the subtlety, all the malice of their 
social code, came into play. They did not cut 

(Continued on page 86) 





An Old Man’s Game 


VANITY FAIR 


A Recent Victory of Sandy Herd’s Proves That Golf Can Bea Game for the Elderly 


HAT golf is an old man’s game is a 

taunt not so often heard nowadays, when 

everybody plays it; but when golf was 
younger and golfers fewer it had often to be 
endured with such serenity of manner as could 
be mustered. Perhaps there will be a recrudes- 
cence of it now, not, it must be owned, without 
some justification, because it has just been most 
gloriously exemplified. The Ness of the World 
tournament, which carries unofficially the match 
play professional championship of Britain, has 
just been won by a man who is fifty-eight years 
old, the evergreen Sandy Herd. That this 
should be possible does not reflect perhaps to 
the credit of our younger players; it may go 
some way to explain why they have made so 
disappointing a showing against the conquering 
invaders from America. But this is a poor, 
grudging spirt. Away with melancholy! Let 
us rather take off our hats to this vencrable hero, 
with no after-thoughts, but with single hearts, 
full of admiration. 

Sandy has twice been to America and has 
many friends there. Still, I will try to say 
something of what manner of man he is, as well 
as something of his long career. And the best 
description of him I can think of is in another 
man’s words, They are the words written some 
hundred years ago by old John Nyren, who has 
preserved to us for ever the memory of little 
Hambledon, the first home of cricket, and of its 
early heroes. Writing of his uncle, Richard, 
who was the Commander-in-Chief of Ham- 
bledon’s army he said: “He was a good face-to- 
face, unflinching, uncompromising, independ- 
ent man. He placed a full and just value upon 
the station he held in society, and he main- 
tained it without insolence or assumption. He 
could differ with a superior, without trenching 
upon his dignity or losing his own.” That 
seems to me an almost perfect description of 
Sandy Herd and there is another passage in 
Nyren’s immortal book (the epithet is no ex- 
aggerated one) which also reminds me of him. 
Richard Nyren had helped to pull a hopeless 
match out of the fire for Hambledon and those 
who had bet on the other side were lamenting 
their losses. The sturdy old fellow turned 
short around upon them. “Another time,” said 
he, “don’t bet your money against such men as 
we are.” I can imagine that I hear Sandy Herd 
saying that. 


i. unflinching—that 
is Herd to the life; one who would never 
change or hide the natural man that is in him. 
It always seems to me eminently characteristic of 
him that he has never altered his grip of the club, 
the grip which he calls “natural” and what some 
of the moderns call “old-fashioned”; that he 
has never even experimented with the over- 
lapping theory and feels something of contempt 
for those who have changed to these new- 
fangled ways. Yet with all this uncompromis- 
ing spirit of his, he is wise and canny and has 
moreover a kind heart and a delightful nature. 
How popular he is could be seen from the real 
agonies suffered by his friends and supporters 
while he was winning this tournament. There 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


were one or two critical moments when he had 
had what seemed a winning lead and dissipated 
it; he played on our emotions almost unbear- 
ably and those who had followed him through 
all his matches, even to the thirty-cighth hole 
in the final, felt broken old men, far older 
than fifty-cight, when he won at last. It was 





SANDY HERD 


When, at the age of fifty-eight, Sandy 

Herd won the 1926 News of the World 

professional golf tournament, he con- 

founded the experts who have been pro- 

claiming the golfing superiority of 

youth. Herd’s last previous victory was 

in 1902, when he won the British Open 
the pleasantest of sights to see his old friend 
and rival, J. H. Taylor, walking round with 
him and heartening him up, telling him that 
the hole was “in a soup plate”, and he would 
be sure to get his putt down, and making other 
such encouraging, if possibly fallacious, state- 
ments. And what a following he had of his 
own family! There was his wife, his mother, 
David who had come up from Littlestone, two 
sons, a daughter, I think, and at least one small 
grandson; even so I am not sure that I have the 
tale of Herd complete. At any rate his fol- 
lowing was a fine testimony to a truly lovable 
character. 

There is one quality of Sandy’s that can not 
be left out and that is his perennially juvenile 
enthusiasm. If his outside is compartively dour, 
there is a bubbling spring of eagerness within. 
His delight in a drive just a little longer than 
the rest is that of a small boy whose strength is 
growing and who has just acquired a new and 
more powerful driver. I was watching him in 
the first round and he hit a particularly good 
shot at a certain hole. “That was a long shot, 
wasn’t it, Harry?” he asked of Taylor and on 
being assured that it was, he added, “I’m touch- 
ing them up a bit just now, when I get hold of 
them.” This youthful delight in the game is 
not only a joy to witness but it goes far to ex- 
plain his eternally good play. He is physically 
a very strong man; nobody but a strong man 


could have stood the long drawn out strain of 
those four days of hard matches; but neither his 
skill nor his strength would avail without his 
keenness. Of the four great contemporaries, Var- 
don, Braid, Taylor and Herd (and Herd is the 
oldest of them by some three years) Taylor 
and Herd are, I think, the keenest and they 
have lasted the longest. 


F Herd ever reflects that he is growing older, 

it is only resolutely to put the base thought 
away from him. He not only defies, he refuses 
to acknowledge the flight of time. He sees no 
reason why a young man should beat him and so 
he goes out and beats the young man. The fact 
that he has done more holes in one than any 
other man (seventeen is now, I fancy, his tally) 
is not without significance. He sees no reason 
why he should not hole his tee shot, he means 
to hole it and every now and then he goes and 
does it. In this particular tournament not only 
Was the winner fifty-eight but the runner-up, 
Bloxham, was forty-cight and handicapped by 
permanent lameness into the bargain. No doubt 
the conditions were something in favour of age. 
In point of yards the Mid-Surrey course at 
Richmond was long enough for anything or any- 
body; the tees had been put back to the back of 
beyond; some had even been improvised for the 
occasion on the ladies’ course to make the holes 
longer still; but the ground was very hard and 
on hard ground the ball laughs at tape measures, 
There was then no great occasion to strive after 
length and moreover there is no such artist in 
the world as Sandy, unless it be Jim Barnes, in 
sucking all possible advantage out of sun-burned 
ground. He is the master of a delicately con- 
trolled hook—“draw” is perhaps the better 
word—which, without any vast carry, makes 
the ball literally fizz when it alights and run, 
in vulgar language, “like a scalded cat”. It isa 
liberal education to see him settle himself down 
for his shot. He faces somewhat out to the 
right to begin with, but with each one of his 
multitudinous waggles, his left foot creeps a little 
more forward and his right foot a little more 
back, until at last he is in position for the perfect 
hook. Morcover the hard ground gives him the 
opportunity of using his wonderfully varied 
armoury of iron shots. There is a particular 
hole at Richmond, the seventh, at which he got, 
I think, four “birdie” threes. He never lost 
it throughout his matches and it was the great- 
est fun to watch him play it. The hole is on 
a gently rising plateau, not unlike some to be 
found at his native St. Andrews. As he was 
playing this hole on the first day he turned and 
said to me, “There were times when I could 
have played this shot fine—I’m afraid of it 
now.” However he had a good look at it, put 
away the familiar mashic-niblick and for the 
honour of St. Andrews took an iron and played 
the pitch and run. The shot was a beauty and 
after that he always played the low, running 
shot to that hole, and none of the pitchers got 
so close to it as he did. Finally, the fast greens 
suited his style of putting which is of the coax- 
ing or trickling rather than the bold, hard 

(Continued on page 92) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





BECK & MACGHKEGOR 


OSBERT SITWELL 
Because he is a member of Eng- 
land’s most widely advertised lit- 
erary family; because he has, since 
1916, published eight volumes of 
verse and prose; because he enjoys 
sports as much as his famous sister 
Edith and his equally famous 
brother Sacheverell despise them; 
but chiefly because he has re- 
cently arrived in America with- 
out a message or arriére pensée 


ELLEN TERRY 
Because she is the most famous 
member of a distinguished acting 
family; because she has played 
more rdles than any other living 
actress; because she is a Dame 
Grand Cross of the British Empire; 
because her son, Gordon Craig, is 2 
dominant figure in the modern thea- 
tre and an artist of distinction; 
because it is now seventy years since 
she made her début on the stage; 
and» finally, because, next month, 
she will enter her eightieth year 


aa a 


VANDAMM 
WINTHROP AMES 

Because he was a successful editor 
and publisher before he became a 
theatrical producer; because he was 
director of the New Theatre; because 
he is a connoisseur of art and archi- 
tecture; because he produces plays 
for the discriminating ; because he has 
established a Gilbert and Sullivan 
repertoire; and, finally, because his 
next production will be John Gals- 
worthy’s latest and last play Escape 








WIDE WORLO @ 


ALFRED E. SMITH 


Because his long career in New 
York politics has been a succession 
of personal triumphs; because he is, 
possibly, the worst golfer in the 
smart set of the Democratic Party; 
and, finally, because his election 
last November to a fourth term 
as Governor of New York suggests 
the possibility that he may have 
to forsake Manhattan Island and 
take up residence in Washington 





KEES VAN DONGEN 


Because, though a Dutch paint- 
er, he is at the moment the most 
talked about artist in France; 
because he is an explorer and 
traveller of note; because Ma- 
dame Van Dongen’s receptions 
constitute the most cosmopoli- 
tan, diversified and amusing 
salon in Paris; because he is an 
illustrator, portraitist, and mural 
painter; but chiefly because the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh 
is soon to see the first important 
and at all representative exhi- 
bition of his work in America 
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VANITY FAIR 


Something New in Auction Bridge 


An 


T has frequently been observed that those 

who are above the average in the play of 

the hands at auction bridge are the old 
whist players. This is probably due to two 
things; they have had the benefit of some hun- 
dred and fifty years of the accumulated ex- 
perience of the best players, and they have 
devoted all their time and attention to the 
play. 

In a comparatively new game like auction 
bridge, in which the bidding plays the more 
important part, it may safely be said that the 
science of that part of the game is still in its 
infancy. In the five or six years that have been 
at our disposal for the study of the declarations, 
we find a slow development along certain 
lines, and many changes in the popular idea 
of what constitutes a sound original bid on 
the dealer’s cards. 

Even those who are supposed to have given 
careful study to the subject and have written 
numerous books about it have changed their 
opinions very considerably in succeeding edi- 
tions, which clearly shows that we are still 
far from having reached any conclusion that 
could be regarded as final, or as firmly es- 
tablished, as the lead of a king from ace-king- 
queen. 

The mile post that marks our present prog- 
ress may be marked with the statement that the 
minimum for any suit bid by the dealer is five 
cards, with four tricks in the hand, at least 
two of them in the suit named; or, four cards, 
with five tricks in the hand, at least three of 
them in the suit named. 

It has remained for an entirely original 
investigator to question the logic of this sys- 
tem, and to point out that the writers who ad- 
vocate it have failed to produce any facts to 
establish their theories as the best possible 
solution of the problem of what constitutes a 
hand that is good enough for a free bid. 

Many persons have pointed out as a great 
defect in this system its insistence on at least 
part of the strength being in the same suit as 
the length. Take these two examples, which 
are not rare by any means, as types: 


9 AK2 8642 
#6542 #AQ 

o 8753 oKQJ 
@AkK #7543 


These are both powerful hands, strong 
enough to offer valuable assistance to the part- 
ner, or opposition to the adversaries, yet accord- 
ing to our present standards neither of them 
is a bid, and neither of them would make a 
bid unless the partner started something. 

This magazine has been favoured with the 
proof sheets of a little book by Ellis O. Jones, 
of Columbus, Ohio, entitled, “Scientific Bid- 
ding”, in which he ventures to predict that 
the minimum bids of the future will be based 
on the strength of the hand in high cards, 
without any regard to which suit contains anv 
of those high cards, and that the denomination 
of the suit will be based upon its length, with- 
out regard to its strength. The basic idea of 
his system is to demonstrate that any hand con- 


taining four tricks is a bid, regardless of suit 
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PROBLEM XCI 






































Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z want 


six tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the February number. 











distribution. He would never pass up such 
strong hands as those given in the foregoing 
examples. 

His first step is to determine what consti- 
tutes an average hand, taking into the joint ac- 
count two essentials, length in suit and high 
cards. By taking these two averages and adding 
them together we get a minimum, and if any 
hand is above the minimum average it should 
be a bid. 

To begin with the suits. As there are thir- 
teen cards in each suit, the average for each 
player would be 344, if such a division were 
possible. As it is not possible, we must admit 
that any player holding four has more than 
average. 

In the high cards, an average would be one 
of each of the five honours, A K Q J 10, dis- 
tributed among the suits in any order. If 
a player holds such an array, but with two of 
any of the three top honours instead of one 
he clearly has more than average. 

The next step taken by Mr. Jones is to de- 
termine what are sure tricks, as two of them 
are universally agreed upon as necessary for 
a free bid. In this department, some of his 
conclusions, based upon careful experiment, 
are rather novel. 

As one never knows what suit will be the 
trump, all suits must be valued as plain suits, 
and no plain suit should be reckoned upon to 
go round more than twice. This makes the 
enly two-sure-trick combination ace and king 
in the same suit. The following are not to be 
counted on for more than one trick: 


A-Q-J, K-Q-j, K-Q, A. 


Entirely Original System of Estimating the Bidding Value of a Hand 


In order to hold two sure tricks, the hand 
must have a suit headed by ace-king, or ace in 
one suit, king-queen in another, or two aces, 
or two king-queen suits. 

In order to demonstrate the value of length 
in suit, Mr. Jones gives the following dis- 
tribution of the fifty-two cards, in which each 
hand has exactly average in high cards, 
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If the hands of A and B*are transposed, it 
will make no difference in the point at issue, 
Mr. Jones shows that any of the four players 
can bid his long suit and make his contract, one 
odd, against the best defence. This, he points 
out, leaves no doubt as to the logic of the 
double-yaluation system with regard to the high 
cards. The edd trick in every case is accounted 
for by the extra trump in the declarer’s hand, 
and by nothing else. 

A hand which is only one trick above average 
is not worth a bid in Mr. Jones’ estimation. 
There should be at least two tricks above average 
for any hope of establishing a game-going bid 
with the partner’s assistance. He gives the fol- 
lowing example of minimum bidding strength: 
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If the hands given in the first example are 
each worth a trick above average, provided its 
own four-card suit were the trump, each of the 
hands now shown is two tricks above average, 
provided the four-card suit is named and be- 
comes the trump. 

“According to the accepted standards of 
today,” says Mr. Jones, “there is not a valid bid 
in any one of these eight hands.” 

He goes on to say that the importance of 
high-card strength in the suit that is bid is 
merely an assumption, and that a diligent search 
through twenty of the leading books on auction 
fails to reveal any attempt to demonstrate it, 
or even any intimation that a demonstration 
was needed. 

This insistence on strength in the suit named, 
he insists, “is absolutely unnecessary and un- 
sound, and is the fundamental, the crucial 

(Continued on page 96) 
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HENRY WAXMAN 


Vilma Banky in “The Night of Love” 


The Latest Portrait of a Hungarian Actress Who, in One Year, Has Become an American Film Idol 
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Luxurious and Original Automobile Designs 


A Notable Selection of the Newest American Motor Models from the New York, Chicago and 
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N the left-hand page are shown some of 

the most distinctive cars of the new Salon 
show. Number I is a sport cabriolet on a Pack- 
ard cight chassis, with coachwork by the 
Durham Body Company. Number II is the Rolls- 
Royce stratford, with collapsible top, made by 
Brewster. Number III is the extremely smart 
sport phacton made by Dietrich on a Lincoln 
chassis and Number IV is one of the all-weather 
convertible cabriolet bodies made by LeBaron 
and finished in an Eighteenth Century decora- 
tive scheme. This year’s Lincoln models are 
being done in a number of different periods and 
styles, among them Egyptian, Renaissance and 
Chinese. The interior view shows the comfort- 
able arrangement of the back seat of a Renault 
town car. On this page, Number V shows the 
phaeton body on the cight-cylinder Panhard. 
Number VI is a sport sedan by LeBaron on a 
Minerva chassis, and Number VII a five-passen- 
ger sport phacton by Fisher on a Cadillac 
chassis. This model shows an interesting and 
very skilful arrangement of the collapsible 
wind shield for both front and sear seats, 
which is quite original in this year’s showings. 











DRAWINGS BY L. FELLOWS 


Which Are Being Shown at the 1926—1927 Salon 


Los Angeles Shows, in Which Distinction, Originality and Gracefulness Are Charmingly Combined 
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IN KAIROUAN, THE HOLY CITY OF TUNISIA 


HOYNINGEN-HVEWEF, 

















The simple semisports frock and the practical top-coat are the central items of 
the North African wardrobe. The model at the left is Jane Regny’s “Duc de 
Bourgogne,” with a skirt of brown crepella and diamond-shaped motifs of crepella 
on the natural jersey blouse; from Saks-Fifth Avenue. The tan woollen top-coat 
with sewn-down pleats at the sides and in back is worn hanging from the, 
shoulders, in the smart sports manner. This is “Consulat” by Jane Regny; from 
Best. The J. Suzanne Talbot frock with a pleated skirt of red jersey has a navy- 
blue jersey top with a yoke of navy-biue grosgrain ribbon; from Bonwit Teller 


The Well Dressed Woman Goes to Africa 


The Smart World Finds a New Season in the Cities of Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco 


HE well dressed woman has found new 

fields in which to roam. While the more 

conventional minded seek the southern 
sun on the Riviera, along the Céte d’Azur, or 
at Palm Beach, the woman of the world turns 
her face toward Tunisia, Algeria and Mo- 
rocco, along the northern coast of Africa, and 
sets sail to explore the charms of these far 
ports. And when the woman of the world 
goes in search of new sights and scenes, the 
smart world inevitably follows after and makes 


her destination a gathering place of chic. Thus, 
in recent years, the timeless North African 
coast, with its mosques and minarets, has been 
invaded by the smart world, and has acquired 
a season of its own, in January and February. 

Those who visit these shores must go for 
other reasons than the desire to be in the right 
place at the right time; they must also be true 
searchers after beauty. For Tunisia is a region 
of unparalleled beauty. Its air has a soft and 
balmy warmth; its light has an opalescent qual- 
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ity; yet, beneath this gentleness, there is a vil 
rugged feeling which is only ‘experienced ina are 
land that has suffered great poverty—though th 
even poverty is made picturesque in Tunisia. ig 
Here, the visitor seems to have been truly eit 
transported to another world, another era on 
Things are as old as time; the mosques rise th 
serene and permanent, the picturesque Arabs bis 
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THE MOSQUE AT KAIROUAN 


Two of the typically smart dresses that the well dressed woman 
includes in her North African wardrobe, are these by Mary 
Nowitzky. That at the left is “Cubisme’”’ in brown kasha and 
a Rodier fabric in beige and brown; Saks-Fifth Avenue. The 
second dress is of beige kashalulla with brown bands; Altman 


caught in the all-pervading peace of the place; 
nothing matters in this spot that the ages have 
endowed with an eternal calm. 

The visitors to Tunisia find European hotels 
awaiting them, strangely modern in this ancient 
country, and, from these, they start out each day 
to explore the fascinations, the new, strange 
sights that lie before them. They go into the 
villages where rugs and leathers and perfumes 
are for sale. They eat the famous kous-kous, 
the dish that is like a curry and like a stew, 
yet unlike them both and more delicious than 
either, which takes hours to prepare, and which 
only an Arab can brew. They seek out one of 
the jewel auctions which are held on the Ara- 
bian Sundays. They motor down to Sfax, a sea- 
Port at the gateway of the Orient, where 
strange boats from Italy and India and other 
lands foregather in the harbour. They pass the 





Mornincen-HVENg, 


palace of the Bey at nine o’clock and hear the 
weird music made by wooden instruments to 
charm the potentate at dinner. They drive to 
Kairouan, the only place where infidels—and 
all outsiders are infidels in Tunisia—may enter 
the mosques. They go to Kairouan on Thurs- 
day, so they may see an Arab wedding, and, if 


the women are clever, although they are infi- 


. dels, they may be able to enter the native 


women’s quarters and there see the little bride 
of fifteen years propped up like a doll, staring 
straight ahead, waiting for her bridegroom 
whom she has never seen. The bridegroom 
progresses toward her in a procession which 
keeps time to the beating of the tom-toms and 
sings airs from the old Koran, and, in front of 
the procession, a little Arab boy walks back- 
ward carrying a brazier over which to heat 
the tom-toms. 
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THE NEW FOREIGN LEGION 


When the well dressed woman invades North Africa, she adapts 
herself perfectly to her surroundings in this frock by Yteb, which 
was inspired by the uniform of the Foreign Legion. The top is 
a shirt of beige jersey and the skirt is of navy-blue jersey. A 
narrow leather belt encircles a wide one of the fabric; Altman 


Through these strange scenes and fantastic 
sights, the well dressed woman moves with her 
unfailing ability to be a perfect part of the 
picture. For dances at her hotel, she needs a 
few simple dinner dresses and a light wrap, 
but, aside from these, her wardrobe concen- 
trates on those simple semisports frocks that 
will serve her best.. They are made of practical 
fabrics, crépe de Chines and kashas and jerseys, 
in simple, wearable models that are as smart at 
the end of the day as they were at the beginning. 
One frock that is always included in this North 
African wardrobe is the Yteb model inspired 
by the costume of the Foreign Legion, because, 
in this, the visitor is in almost as perfect har- 
mony with her surroundings as the white- 
swathed Arab woman herself—the inevitable 
harmony that the well dressed woman achieves in 
whatever far corner of the world she wanders. 








VANITY FAIR 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Prominent English Sportsmen Dress with Individuality and Excellent Taste 


HE world of sport offers perhaps the 

widest field for the display of individual 

taste in clothes, and many of the best 
dressed men in England come from the ranks of 
well-known sportsmen. Some of them have de- 
veloped a style of their own which, though 
not actually creating fashion, undoubtedly in- 
fluences it. For this reason it will be of 
interest to glance back for a moment at the 
example set by an older generation. 

Although the present day modes for men 
have a decided tendency towards sobriety, there 
is every indication that very much brighter col- 
ours and more pronounced patterns are slowly 
but surely making their appearance, especially 
in country clothes. Innovations must, of ne- 
cessity, come through the individual, and 
usually have small beginnings. Handkerchiefs, 
ties, socks and shirts are usually the first articles 
of clothing to show any change, but we have 
already arrived at the point where suits are as- 
suming a gayer appearance, though, for the 
present, ostentatious patterns are only worn by 
a few individuals. Whether a man can indulge 
in extremes of fashion or wear very bright 
colours successfully really depends far more on 





AT A RACE MEET 
Lord Molyneux, who is considered one 
of the best dressed men in England, is 
wearing a dark tweed suit, knickers 
and golf stockings, gaiters, and a cap 


ON THE DOWNS 
Lord Lonsdale, shooting in Scot- 
land, has a comfortable baggy suit 
of the now very fashionable tweed 
with a prominent over-plaid design 











PHOTOGRAPHS BY ACME PICTURES, LON. 


AT A DOG SHOW 
A well known sportsman, Mr. Buchanan- 
Jardine, is shown here at a fox hound show at 
Peterborough, wearing a double-breasted grey 
flannel suit, grey felt hat and brown shoes 





the individual than on the actual clothes which 
he is wearing. Even social position must be 
taken into account. Many well-known men 
have adopted and developed a distinctly in. 
dividual style of dress, and because they are 
what they are it does not much matter what 
they wear, even if they approach eccentricity, 
It must not be supposed that these individuals 
set fashions, for in spite of the fact that their 
clothes can be and often are copied, they can- 
not be successfully carried off by the majority 
of men, whose individuality is not so pro- 
nounced. Environment is always an important 
factor to be considered, and extreme clothes 
and colours are always more noticeable in town 
than in the country. One of the reasons why 
clothes of original design which do not con- 
form to the general run of fashion cannot be 
successfully copied, is that the imitator usually 
adopts a style foreign to his own individuality 
and, consequently, he immediately becomes 
self-conscious. Self-consciousness or clothes- 
consciousness can ruin the appearance of the 
most carefully tailored man. The only way to 
wear eccentric clothes is to put them on and 
(Continued on page 111) 





ALONG THE RIVER 
Lord Wolverhampton, dressed for fish- 
ing in Scotland, looks very comfortable, 
except for the stiff wing collar which, 
however, he wears on all occasions 
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QUALITY! 


The surest to cherish the rare old masterpieces of the past. The quick- 
est to adopt every modern means to a broader culture and better living. 
Characteristic traits of the discriminating. The homes of such people reflect 
alike the glory of the old, the health and vigor of the new. Their selection 
of Campbell’s Soups simply indicates that soup belongs regularly on the 
best menus and that the modern way to “make” it is to order a supply 
for your pantry. 





LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE 
LABEL 


12 cents 
a can 
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The Well Dressed Man Goes South 


What the Man of Leisure Should Take With Him to the Southern Resorts 


HE well dressed man who follows the 
sun this winter will present the same 
general appearance that he has in sea- 
sons past. Only in comparatively minor details 
will his clothes vary from those he has been 
wearing at various resorts both here and abroad 
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COOL WHITE 


It will be a white Christmas this 
year in the South—if nowhere 
else—since white has once more 
become fashion’s favourite colour 
for men’s summer attire. White 
suits of tropical materials, white 
flannel slacks, odd jackets of white 
gabardine, white sweaters and 
white bathing trunks will be worn 


during the past summer. Perhaps the most 
distinctive change is in the outstanding popu- 
larity -of the double-breasted dinner jacket. 
Glossy black satin is now used by the best 
London tailors to face the lapels of this type 
of jacket, although all other evening coats have 
facings of dull, ribbed silk. The reason for 
this deviation is definitely to distinguish the 
dinner jacket from the jacket of the dark 
blue double-breasted lounge suit, which it 


sresembles so closely, especially under artificial 


light. The popularity of the double-breasted 
dinner jacket was never more thoroughly es- 
tablished than at the Continental resorts this 
past summer, and here at Newport and 
Southampton, and it has a definite place in the 
wardrobe of the winter tourist in the south, 
especially if Palm Beach is his Mecca. Here 
the life is so gay and strenuous and one’s 
clothes are given such hard wear, that the man 
who goes to Palm Beach for the season w'l! 
find a second dinner jacket an almost indis- 
pensable addition to his wardrobe, as a tail 
coat is never worn in Florida and his dinner 


jacket will have little off time from the valet’s” 


attention. 

As a reaction to the fashion for varying 
colours in flannel trousers, white flannels have 
again come into their own, and this seasen 
white will be the smart colour for every article 
of sport clothing—white shoes, white sweaters, 
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white sport shirts and even white felt hats will 
be very much worn. Abroad, last summer, 
the smartly dressed men had white gabardine 
sport jackets cut double-breasted with patch 
pockets, to wear with their white flannel and 
(Continued on page 111) 











IN THE SEA 


It is not an unusual sight on the 
beaches abroad,: such. as.the Lido 
and Biarritz, to see men wearing 
only a pair of trunks, but in con- 
servative America the nearest ap- 
proach to this custom is the 
sunburn coloured upper, with 
white flannel trunks. At a dis- 
tance this gives the same effect 


GLOSSY LAPELS 
London tailors now face the lapels 
of the double-breasted dinner jack- 
et with glossy silk, instead of the 
usual dull ribbed silk, in order to 
distinguish it from the jacket of 
the dark blue double-breasted 
lounge suit. Single breasted din- 
ner jackets and tail coats, how- 
ever, still have lapels of dull silk 
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MIAMI BILTMORE 






Wuy does a family that can afford a 
private yacht,the most expensive motor- 
cars, a villa near the Riviera, invariably make 
headquarters at a certain hotel? Because the 
hotel of their choice offers, as the Miami Bilt- 
more at Coral Gables does to pleasure-seekers 
in our tropics, everything they can ask in service, 
comfort and beautiful surroundings. 


For efficient housekeeping on a huge scale and 
to please guests who expect perfection in every 
detail, the Miami Biltmore uses Cannon towels. 
So do most of the famous hotels you may men- 
tion. Experience has taught that Cannon towels 
give the utmost satisfaction. Great mills, the 
largest towel mills in the world, make possible 
great values for the purchaser. Cannon towels 
mean more towel for the money every time. 





Every bath means Cannon Tmads 


CANNON 


TOWELS 


Absorb al Wear well-Cost less 
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The “Blowing Whale” turkish towel 






And in homes where men whistle 
merry tunes or sing cheerily in the 
morning shower, their wives keep the bath- 
room full of capable towels. Wise wives all over 
the United States provide Cannon towels, for 
they mean economy, luxury, comfort, good looks, 
long service in spite of continual laundering. 
Everything the good housekeeper asks of a towel! 

Ask for Cannon towels by name in your 
favorite department store. You can well afford 
all you want. Every kind of towel from small 
huck hand towels to big heavy turkish towels, 
with whales and dolphins sporting over them. 
Prices from 25c to $2.50 each. Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 


All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats are 
guaranteed absolutely fast. 













The Full Dress for the more 
formal functions — the tail 
coat is fastly regaining its 
prominence. Above all 
other occasions one must 
be perfectly turned out in 
every detail. Correctness of 
dress assures comfort and 
denotes an air ofrefinement. 
$65.00 to $85.00 








The Barrymoreis aneveniag 
dress coat of much impor- 
tance. Finely tailored of im- 
ported diamond weave 
fabrics, full silk lined,velvet 
collar and cuffs. Exclusive 
with us . ee $1 10.00 































For evening functions the 
waistcoat playsan important 
role. Amost comprehensive 
showing, including new fab- 
rics featuring this season’s 
lateststyletendencies. White 
or Black in single and dou- 
ble breasted. $6.00 to $25.00 


Correctness and smartness 
are both essential to the well 
dressed man. This is typical 
of our new dinner jackets. 
We are prepared to fit the 
most critical and exacting 
as well as the gentleman of 
unusual proportion. 
$50.00 to $85.00 


Sent upon saaeert a measure blank and dress 
chart. Merchandise easy to order by mail. 





Imported Montagnac Overcoats $125.00 to $175.00 


Bull Brothers 


Broadway at 49th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Big Fish Eat Little Fish 


(Continued from page 73) 


openly, They never ignored. Slowly 
they isolated their victims, marked 
them for later and more complete 
destruction; and the insidious propa- 
ganda began. By an intricate system 
of veiled allusions, half-spoken slurs, 
significant glances, they undermined 
the self-respect of these outsiders. 

On the morning of the seventh day 
at sea a posted notice announced that 
the ship contemplated holding a Cab- 
aret Ball. Like lambs going to the 
slaughter the unsuspecting victims fell 
over one another in their eagerness 
to volunteer; the card was filled in 
no time, and the affair was held in 
no time, and the affair was held in the 
lounge the next evening after dinner. 

The Chairman rapped with his 
gavel, drained a_ brandy-and-soda, 
wiped his lips and rose to announce 
that Miss A— would open the pro- 
gram with a little piano solo entitled 

. what was it? Convent Bells? 
Miss A— would play Convent Bells. 

Amid a dead silence Miss A— 
walked across several miles of polished 
floor toward the piano. She was a 
ridiculous figure of a woman, built 
rather like a Bartlett pear, all given 
to hips and ankles; and she was a 
little pale as she adjusted her music 
on the rack and ran a tentative octave 
along the keys. Laboriously she read 
the notes, spelled out some sort of 
half-hearted scale, corrected herself, 
began again. 

“Next on the program...” The 
Lord High Executioner had mounted 
beside his block, and held up his hand 
for silence. “Ladies and gentlemen!” 
With a mock frown he rapped once 
more for order with his gavel. “It 
is our good fortune tonight to hear 
that ‘distinguished tenor, I mean to 


rate, that very illustrious singer, Mr, 

. .” He adjusted his glasses and 
scowled at the program. Laughter, 

.. “Mr, B—!” 

Propelled very suddenly into the 
centre of the floor, Mr. B— promptly 
forgot the clever little speech he had 
been all day preparing. He was 
going, he said, to sing a little song, 
he meant to say, a humorous song; 
and he wanted everyone to join in op 


the chorus. Would everyone join in 


on the chorus? 


“Now, everybody,” he called, “y E 


on the chorus.” 


He struck another chord; his own | 
voice rose solitary and squealing into ” 
The song finished jn © 
a crisp rattle of laughter; Mr. Bm | 
walked across the room quickly, and | 


tne silence. 


disappeared through the door. 


“Encore!” shouted the Lord High | 


Executioner; and drained another 
brandy-and-soda. 

And so to the -next, on down the 
list; one by one they came up to the 
block, one after another they fell 
away helplessly. The carnage was 


complete; the slaughtered dropped in | 
windrows before the keen blade of that _ 


omnipresent, empty whisper. 

The Lord High Executioner lifts 
his glass; the orchestra strikes into 
the next dance; the satellites re 
volve slowly in their triumphal circles 
about the central sun, supreme each 
in his own orbit, courteous, discreet, 


bland. Their eyes meet, their eye § 


brows lift for one significant moment, 
their shoulders shrug; the scuffle of 
their feet as they dance is like a soft, 
insidious whisper. 

I ground out my cigarette, and went 
below for a bottle of beer with my 
friends in the crew. 


Stage-Struck 


(Continued from page 46) 


marry me. But Angela darling if 
only you'll wait a bit, we'll be able 
to soon—be married I mean. [’m just 
about to make a lot of money. Now 
don’t laugh. I am going to work. 
Again don’t laugh. I’m going on the 
stage in New York. Fact. ’m off 
tomorrow with a very important 
American Theatrical man. 
Au revoir, darling, 


Frederick. 


VI 


Lord Frederick Bunne to Lady Agatha 
Bunne, at Bunne Castle. 
On Board S.S. “Majestic”. 
July 21st. 
Honoured Sister, 
Yesterday I received the following 
Marconigram from you:— 
“Are you mad Bergdorf sounds 
like revolting person your horri- 
ble suggestion appals and fright- 
ens me please Freddie see ship’s 
doctor and catch next boat back.” 
Now Aggie did you really send me 
that message? If so you have added 
insult to injury by saying such unkind 
things at two shillings a word—espe- 
cially when we’re broke. You’re really 
mistaken old dear. Bergdorf is a 


charming fellow. He sits quietly in 
the smoking room most of the day and 
we have a spot together now and then, 
‘At night he gets up a little Baccarat 
table which is great fun even if one 
does always lose. I was never lucky at 
cards. Bergdorf, however, is luck it- 
self. He nearly always wins and that's 
the kind of fellow to stick to. So you 
see how wrong you are. 

I’ve been introduced to a Miss Con- 
stance Talmadge—she’s a girl that acts 
in the cine? and also Miss Marv 
Pickford and Mr. Douglas Fairbanks 
—they’re in the cinema too and | 
know I’ve heard their names before 
somewhere. 

I go bathing in the pool every day 
with the cinema people. We have 10 
end of fun—water polo and what not. 
Then cocktails. Mae wears a red 
bathing suit. It goes well with her 
hair, which is very golden. 

Here’s how old darling, 

Freddy. 
vil 
Lord Frederick Bunne to the Honour 
able Angela Grenville, at 
Le Touquet, France. 

This is a picture of the ship. 

FB. 
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shut herself up out of pride—that same 
pride which, more than the taste for 
pleasures, leads to the ruin of women, 
particularly the best of them. I had 
given up urging Diane to come outside 
of herself, urging her toward material 
objects, human beings, the arts, new 
climates . . . 

From habit, however, I did not 
spare my reproaches. 

“If you were vulnerable, Diane, if 
you lived on this earth and decided to 
stay there, I would make an attempt to 
reconcile you with sentiment. But 
that is a vicious circle, since you cannot 
bring yourself to try love.” 

“What exactly do you mean by 
love?” 

“You are the first woman who had 
to have that explained to her. To love 
is to place oneself in the heart of 
things.” 

“But since in the heart of every- 
thing there is always myself ... ?” 

“You are a statue of stone, Diane, a 
monolith. Yes, a stone,—a very beau- 
tiful stone, dropped from heaven...” 

Her stare had already become fixed. 
She had retreated within herself; she 
did not listen any longer. Quite un- 
like other women who, when one talks 
about their precious personalities, re- 
spond as lizards do to whistling: 
They become silent and listen. 

I tried blunt tactics then: 

“Diane, if you do not love me I 
shall kill myself!” 

“Never,” she said, laughing. “Your 
necktie is much too perfectly made 
... No... Don’t think I am cruel, 
except against myself. I have already 
warned you in Paris. Why have you 
come here? Or at least then, why 
don’t you save me?” she cried, burst- 
ing into sobs. “Work the miracle to 
make me submit to something that is 
not myself. Answer those cruel ques- 
tions for me which I ask myself. 
Yes . . . Save me! What is it that 
possesses me?” 

Diane was that type of beauty that 
needed lighting up from within. The 
moment she became animated I was 
vanquished. All my resolutions to 
abandon her to her sad fate were shat- 
tered. She appeared regal to me again, 
moving, worthy to be saved. This 
condition of an ailing soul, while 
chronic in more clement latitudes, had 
been exasperated in the tropics. In this 
excessive climate, which is like the 
nerve centre of the world, the reserve 
store of our planet’s magnetic forces, 
the crisis had been reached. Diane had 
no longer to be convinced, but only to 
be nursed. She had to be operated, as 
quickly as possible, on the spot where 
she suffered the most. I took her head 
between the palms of my hands, like a 
mesmerist, and thought for a long 
time. 

“I am feeling better,” she said. 
“Yes... a little numb.” 

A tired breath of wind, no longer 
scorching, reached us, charged with 
sweet odours. This complicity of 
nature and the confusion which always 
seized me when being near her would 
be of no avail. I wanted to be a 


physician, nothing else. I drew away 
from her. 

“We cannot remain like this, Diane 
. .. It is very bad for both of us. 
Night is approaching. Let us go fora 
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drive. On the way I shall try to ex. 
plain to you what I see in you, or what 
I should like to see.” 

The sun was going down. Sunsets 
in Manila, where even the sky with its 
violet hues and its clouds, fringed 
the edges from the rage of the 
typhoons, resembles the native shawls~ 
(which, by the way, are made in Can. 
ton). On their doorsteps, the Indians, 
their shirts out over their trousers, 
were exercising their game cocks, 
Diane and I refused to take an auto. 
mobile and engaged some impossible 
conveyance for our regal entrance into 
the old Spanish town—which was 
badly paved, drowsing, smelling of 
cinnamon bark and cats. We left the | 
American engineer corps officers play. 
ing golf in the moat of the citadel 
behind us, and passed through the 
antiquated fortifications, driving | 
amongst the old cannon, still marked | 
with the coat of arms of Isabelle I], © 
There, between two ramparts, behind 
a crescent, hidden by the tall fern, © 
we discovered the aquarium; an ob- 
scure and forsaken passage, where 
suddenly the glaucous glass tanks lit © 
up before our eyes. This was the | 
domain of the tropical fish. 

“How beautiful they are!” ex. 
claimed Diane. q 

“Your sins are also beautiful,” I © 
answered. “At least they appear so to | 
you—(and to me, too, alas! I thought) 
—Look ... Here I shall be better | 
able to make you understand what I 
was not able to explain to you a little 
while ago. Imagine that each one of 
these fish is one of the vices which are 
so much cause for suffering in your 
life. Those ‘puffer-boteti’, filled with 
air, are your egoism. The effect of 
your selfishness is just as if it filled you 
with air and keeps you floating at the 
surface of your consciousness, thus 
hindering you to dive down to the 
depths where you would find the pro- 
found and rich nourishment which 
your heart demands. Those rose col- 
oured fish, bedecked with so much 
cumbersome plumage, dressed only for 
the parade and probably an easy prey, 
represent your vanity which, far from 
assuring you of supremacy in_ this 
world, makes you the prey of all the 
simpler and inferior beings which 
have the advantage of better arma- 
ment. Those amphibious fish, which, 
they say, can change their colour 
and cross the rice-fields on dry land, 
stand for your indifference, which 
destroying your personality and is 
making it difficult for you to find 
yourself when you have become lost, 
because you have reached the point 
where you vitally cease to exist. And 
the others, those sapphire-blue ones 
which are called convict-fish becaus 
of their black stripes, and keep going 
back and forth in their tank as if they 
were in the courtyard of a prison, they 
are your laziness which holds you @ 
prisoner. Now imagine that all thes 
various tropical fish of exquisite 
beauty, as they are assembled here 
this aquarium, the prettiest next to the 
one in Honolulu, are your attractive 
vices—for it is all within yourself 
but they are mortal. Here is nothing 
but the war unto death of the forest 
with the ferocity of the tropical jut 

(Continued on page 89) 
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HoH’ you ever analyzed why it is that 
of all the fine cars in the world, 
Cadillac is almost invariably relied upon 
where there is real need for dependability 
and durability? 


On the boulevards of the world—and also 
in the rugged and difficult places of the 
world—you find Cadillacs—providing in 
the one case the very finest of luxurious 
motoring and in the other an incompar- 
able regularity of service—in each case, 
and in all cases in between, delivering to 





owners the utmost in service and in value. 
On that basis Cadillac reputation and 
standing are secure—for these reasons 
Cadillac is, today, outselling all cars, at or 
above its price, by two to one, 


The great new Cadillac is outstripping 
its field—for the sole reason that the things 
it does, the way it does them, and how little 
it costs to do them—make it the choice 
of careful, ‘critical buyers everywhere. 
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Even as the influence of the Old Masters has determined the entire 





progress of art ,so does the Wurlitzer Period Grand definit ly 






fix enduring standards in musical achievement.To play upon 
wondrously beautiful instrument is to realize that true to ! 
perfection and superb responsiveness found only m the Wurli 


The Wurlitzer Italian Period Grand, five foot model, illustrated Gbove is equipped with the Apollo Reproducing 
Action, price $2700. Without Reproducing Action $1125. | These musical masterpieces are obtainable in ; 
la : > - — . . . > k 
fifteen authentic period designs, priced $850 to $5000. Equipped with Apollo Reproducing Action, $2250 to $7000. 
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gle, repeated under equatorial waters, 
among coral reefs like the antlers of a 
red deer. Look into yourself care- 
fully: You will find there the same 
battle between the weak and the strong 
and all your atrophied virtues, which 
go down to defeat. 

' You are a poet,” said Diane, 
laughing a little; “but that is all you 
are. . . Look at those . . . The flat 
and transparent ones .. . As if they 
were tattooed!” 

We read the sign: 

“These are a species of fish which 
during one half of the year are good 
to eat and prove deadly to anyone who 
touches them for the other half,” I 
explained. 

Diane could not take her eyes off 
them; her nose was pressed against the 
glass, as it had been in the past in the 
rue de la Paix in front of a jeweler’s 
display window. i 

“J want one of them,” she said with 
determination. 

“But . . . suppose this happens to 
be the season when they are deadly?” 

“So much the better!” 

The glass of the tank did not reach 
to the ceiling; it stopped at the 
height of our eyes. Before I had time 
to prevent her, Diane had elimbed up 
on the stone ledge and, putting one 
foot on the iron frame of the tank, 
was plunging both hands into the 
water. 

“IT have it... ! No... ! Missed 
ae sl” 

Slippery as soap, the fish escaped 
her. Diane then took off her hat and 
used it as a net. Her short hair was 
hanging down over the water. Soon 
she brought out one of the deadly fish, 
wet, wriggling, puffed up with air and 
rage, as striking as a poisonous tropical 
fruit. Without hesitation she seized it 
with her hand. I tried to make her 
relinquish her prize before she would 
be stung by it. But Diane eluded me 
and ran away, laughing, and ex- 
claimed: 

“The fish has one of its good days! 
You see, it has not killed me!” 

“Tt does not suffice to be courageous, 
Diane, even if one has chance in one’s 
favour. These fish, sometimes nourish- 
ing and sometimes harmful, according 
to one’s taking them at the right mo- 
ment, let us say, are your pride. Use 
yours to destroy, one by one, all the 
sub-aquatic parasites, which are ego- 
ism, vanity, laziness and indifference, 
all of which I see through the glass 
pane of your consciousness.” 

“Thank you for this child’s moral,” 
said Diane. “I do love parables...” 

We reached Shanghai a week later. 
The crossing had had its usual effect: 
I was again madly in love. Diane had 
become more and more ill; she was by 
now the victim of a very serious 
nervous disorder. 

Nothing could take her mind off her 
worries, I had not succeeded in set- 
ting her mind free, or provided her 
with the mental or psychical coma 
which she craved and had expected to 
reach with my help. 

What would I be able to do for her 
during the few days that preceded our 
separation? What star to show her, 
what saint, what rare, perfect, un- 
perishable object that would explain 
what I expected of her and thus ac- 


complish her cure? In the form of 
an apology I had shown her her vices 
and the whole troubled side of her 
consciousness. It was necessary to 
place before her eyes a perfect object, 
something that she would crave as 
an ideal. If I failed, my attempt to 
cure her by imagery would be in vain. 

“If I fail and do not succeed in con- 
vincing her this time,” I thought, “I 
have lost her forever.” 

In this city of evil pleasures, which 
is Shanghai, she was already escaping 
from me in the evenings. She went to 
dance on the roofs of European hotels, 
indulged in drugs, which were every- 
where for sale, and spent the after- 
noons weeping in her large bed in the 
Astor House, her face turned to the 
wall. 

One day of great sad abandon I 
was startled from my siesta by a 
noise. It was a Chinese who had en- 
tered my room, as they all do, without 
announcing themselves. He greeted 
me, opened his robe and took from it 
a package, wrapped in avery dirty 
number of the Shanghai Times. 

“I know that master like the very, 
very beautiful things,” he said with a 
grin, which is nothing but the smile 
of the Orient,—a mercenary smile. 
“I have brought you this.” 

In the subdued light of the room, 
filtering in through the shutter blinds, 
the object he held out to me nearly 
dazzled me. It is not frequently, is it, 
that one finds one’s self face to face 
with an object that is a mixture of 
nothing, a pure idea which has taken 
on shape, without being weighed down 
or diminished by it? Imagine a drop 
of frozen water: It was a skull, almost 
natural size, made from a single piece 
of rock crystal, perfectly polished. 
The teeth were indicated by a line, the 
only one that marked that pure dia- 
mond. The hollows of the eyes, in- 
stead of being filled with shadow and 
terror, were lighted up with a clearer 
light than that of the brightest pair of 
eyes. Wherever the light came from, 
the death-head fed on it and knew 
how to concentrate it in its heart of 
crystal. There seemed to be no doubt 
that it would continue to shine with 
the same brilliance at night, since it 
appeared to be its own source of light. 

“Magical skull,” said the China- 
man. “Good for telling fortune. Very 
dear, very dear. It’s signed: Period 
of Kien Lung.” 

I took this iceberg, that had been 
found under the equator, into my 
hands. It was exactly what I needed 
for my demonstration. I ran to Diane’s 
room like a madman, without even 
asking the price of it, decided to sell 
all in order to offer her this sinister 
crystal if she desired it, if she under- 
stood what this object wanted to say 
to her. 

I entered. Diane was lying down. 
When she saw the skull, bursting with 
light, she exclaimed: 

“How beautiful it is. Is it frozen 
in that shape?” 

“No, it is cut out of crystal,” I 
answered. “And to go from the con- 
crete to the abstract, you see here that 
even the most sinister conception, the 
symbol of our final end,—the very 
thought that haunts you so often—may 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The recent tumble of the frafic ap- 
pears to be the result of an effort, on the 
part of certain of the more ill inten- 
tioned Frenchmen, to pay off France’s 
internal debt in debased currency, i.e. 
to make the proverbially thrifty 
French peasant foot the bills of the 
Great War for Humanity. Appear- 
ances may, perhaps, be deceptive, but 
one thing is sure: the leaky thesis that 
naughty foreigners are to blame for 
the fall of the franc has very little 
truth in it. 

Nor should the gentle reader, at 
this point, accuse us of dogmatising 
beyond our depth. In order to under- 
stand how certain of the French 
politicians (observing that the German 
mark had tobogganed and that Ger- 
many had acquitted her internal obli- 
gations in depreciated currency and 
that the mark had been stabilised and 
that now Germany—despite France’s 
best efforts—stood upon her feet) de- 
cided to turn a similar trick themselves 
with the franc, we need not possess the 
mentality of a Meynard Keynes. Nor 
is it at all probable that we suffer from 
auditory hallucinations when we hear 
these shrewd messieurs saying to each 
other: “Why not divert the attention 
of the French people in particular and 
of the world in general from our 
primary problem, France’s internal 
debt, to our secondary problem, 
France’s foreign indebtedness? To 
accomplish this will not be difficult. 
Let us promulgate a thoroughly organ- 
ised newspaper campaign against ‘for- 
eigners’ on the ground that said ‘for- 
eigners’ (whom we shall slowly but 
surely reveal in their true colours, as 
our former allies, the English and 
more particularly the Americans) 
‘speculate’ and thereby ruin the franc. 
Mischief being afoot, let us convert 
into dollars whatever francs we al- 
ready possess and can beg or borrow; 
whereupon the franc will, so to speak, 


ruin itself. We shall then be able to 
do as Germany did: pay off our debts 
to our people in depreciated paper, 
Like the Germans, we shall be able to 
demand that our currency be stabilised 
at a low point. Our peasants will thus 
be the losers; we ourselves—having 
dollars, not francs, in our pockets— 
cannot possibly suffer—and tout ew 
bien qui finit bien”. 

Whosoever disapproves of this pos. 
sibly startling analysis is hereby cor- 
dially invited to furnish a better ex. 
planation of existing conditions. There 
is no denying that all is not well, 
There is also no denying that the 
xenophobia camouflage has _ proved 
singularly unsuccessful. Of course, 
insults to “foreigners” and demonstra- 
tions against Americans do occur, 
But these insults and demonstrations 
are not authentic and almost every- 
body knows it—even the frantically 
ignorant American newspaper editors 
who wonderingly state that it is 
“well-dressed crowds” who are to 
blame, not honest-to-goodness Hell- 
bent-for-election mobs. In point of 
fact, such picturesque crises de nerfs 
are completely unspontaneous. They 
are staged by an element whose motto 
is sauve qui peut, whose political ideals 
are fascist and whose ability to com. 
bine the science of politics with the art 
of profiteering is well known to any- 
one even superficially acquainted with 
la belle France of postbellum days. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, the sup- 
posedly obscure situation becomes, alas, 
all too obvious. And what, precisely, 
do we mean by “lowest terms”? We 
mean this: a certain group of French 
profiteers, having succeeded in not 
fighting the war and having partially 
succeeded in debasing the franc for 
their own benefit, are now trying to 
“cover up”—by making, of the erst- 
while dearly beloved United States of 
America, one vast substantial goat. 
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become through art a most luminous 
thing. Diane, I would that your heart 
resembled this: to be transparent and 
incorruptible. Then I would also be 
willing to vouch for your cure. Take 
this and keep it always in your room, 
yes, before your eyes. The Chinese 
also tells me that it possesses magic 
powers, that one may, for instance, 
read the future in it.” 

“Let us see that,” said Diane. 

She sat up on her bed—(God, how 
unforgettably beautiful she was like 
that! )—and took the crystal into both 
hands. She bent over it and remained 
that way for a long time . . . 

“Diane, I see it pleases you. I beg 
that you will accept it from me. 
Heaven be praised that I have at last 
succeeded in interesting you!” 

She made a sign to the contrary. 


Without saying a word, she turned her 
face to the wall. 

This time I could not suppress my 
displeasure and I exclaimed with a1 
irritated voice: 

“Really now, Diane, nothing will 
satisfy you. Nobody can save you. 
You are right: It is impossible for you 
to live. You are a child, but of n& age. 
Do you remember the strange and pro- 
found phrase of the Ecclesiastic: ‘The 
child of a hundred years be cursed!”: 
Beware of being that child! Why will 
you not accept this magic crystal?”’ 

Diane turned a very pale face to me, 
bathed in tears. 

“Because when I was bending over 
it I saw myself in it...” 

“Yes... and cee 

She added: 


“I saw myself dead... .” 
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The inlay of the powder box 
illustrated here is the work 
of a famous Russian artist. 
This artist’s inlays are used 
in a number of articles, in- 
cluding cigarette and vanity 
cases, which we have 
recently added to our stock. 
The artist who executed these 
inlays has combined, in many 
interesting ways, colored 
mother of pearl, lapis lazuli, 
jasper and gold. 
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Perhaps he would also be 
delighted with a pair of our 
Street shoes, sport shoes, 
dress oxfords, or 


Hosiery 
Slippers 
Spats 
Trees 























IF HE 
PLAYS GOLF 


Make your gift to hima pair of French, 
Shriner & Urner “Twin-Grip” golf 
oxfords. They will gladden his heart 
above all else you can give him. 


These are the famous golf oxfords that 
are worn and endorsed by Sarazen, 
Diegel, Farrell and hundreds of other 
leading professional and amateur golf 
stars. 


“TWIN-GRIPS” are obtainable at 
any of our shops, in the smartest of 
sport styles with that same “Built-In” 
Quality that has made FRENCH, 
SHRINER & URNER MEN’S FINE 
SHOES, “Favorites for Over Fifty 


Years.” 








Retail Shops 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
350 Madison Ave. 106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
153 Broadway 16 S. Dearborn St. 
131 West 42nd St. 


365 Broadway CLEVELAND 
1263 Broadway 1935-1945 E. 9th St. 
1843 Broadway DETROIT 
BROOKLYN 230-234 Michigan Ave. 
7 . 
Bag os oy MINNEAPOLIS 
oe 3 South 7th St. 
212 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL 
100 16th Street 339 Robert St. 
KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
1002 Walnut St. 1214 Fourth Ave. 











Agencies in other principal Cities 











VANITY FAIR 


An Old Man’s Game 


(Continued from page 74) 


hitting order. It was wonderful how 
often the ball fell in at its last gasp 
as if in obedience to the striker’s 
brandishing of his putter, half menac- 
ing, half imploring. I should add 
that these technical explanations of his 
success do not detract in the least from 
the merits of it. 

Sandy Herd played in his first open 
championship—in a plasterer’s fustian 
trousers and with only four clubs— 
nearly forty years ago. I think that 
his first was at St. Andrews in 1888 
when the championship and .its mag- 
nificent prize of £10 was won by Jack 
Burns, who afterwards gave up golf, 
became a plate-layer on the railway 
and boasted that he “had not been off 
the line for years”. That is a long 
time to look back, and when we think 
of his later victory and all his other 
wins and “all-but” wins between 1888 
and 1926 it is impossible not to wonder 
why he has not won even more. Com- 
parisons are inevitable between his one 
championship—in 1902—and the six 
of Vardon and the five apiece of Tay- 
lor and Braid. It must be admitted, 
I suppose, that he was not quite the 
player that each of the triumvirate was. 
It is useless to fight against facts and 
figures. Yet golfing history will assign 
him a throne only a very little lower 
than theirs. Luck is a dangerous word, 
yet, I will dare to say, Herd has not 
been a lucky golfer. One champion- 
ship still, I fancy, rouses faintly bit- 
ter memories in his breast, namely 
that at St. Andrews in 1895. With the 
last round to play, he led Taylor by 
three shots, and he started with three 
fours and a five, a splendid beginning 
at St. Andrews with a “gutty” ball. 
Then there swooped down on him a 
violent hail storm which “blattered” 
at him for half an hour, so that he 
dropped many putts on the hail-cov- 
ered greens. Taylor started late when 
the storm was past and the wet greens 
were ideally suited to his pitching: he 
pitched like a fiend, played a superb 
round and beat poor Sandy. “Ifs and 
ans” are unsatisfactory things but that 
really was a piece of cruel luck and if 
Herd had won that championship, it 
might well have been the predecessor 
of more, for he was an astonishingly 
brilliant player at that time, and con- 
fidence is begotten of victory. As he 
himself says in his book of golfing 
memories, “There is no telling what 
the effect would have been on me as 
a Champion at twenty-seven. The 
thought of it haunts me still.” 

Yes, Sandy has not been lucky but 
there was something else as well. That 
bubbling enthusiasm which has stood 
him in such stead in his later years 
was perhaps less well curbed and so a 
hindrance rather than a help in his 
earlier ones. He had something too 
much of the artistic or poetic tempera- 
ment which looks forward in imagina- 
tion. He grew excited at the prospect 


of glory. A braver fighter there never 
was, but some others could wait rather 
more patiently and stolidly for victory 
to come. He could begin with aston. 
ishing bursts of brilliance, but the 
hanging on to the lead with the steady. 
going golf which was all that was 
then wanted—that did sometimes beat 
him. Even now, when he is rather 
more phlegmatic, the old tendency 


peeps out now and again. When I am | 


watching him putt in a big match, | 
look at his feet. When they remain 
immobile I know that the ball will go 
very near the hole if not into it, but 
when I see them move the moment the 
ball is struck then I know that their 
owner is a little too anxious te see the 


result and I fear the worst. .In this his | 


latest but not, let us be sure, his last 


victory, there were traces of the old | 
Sandy. In the final he was at one time | 
five up, playing invincibly, and he was © 
pulled down to all square. Again he — 
got away to be three up, and again the | 
tenacious Bloxham got all three holes ~ 
back. He was dormie one and one | 
more the cup was dashed from his lips, | 
But if ‘he faltered once or twice when | 
success seemed almost sure, he never | 


talked when his back was against the 
wall. Then he fought like a tiger, 
and it was not an inappropriate ending 
that so resolute a warrior should hole 
his winning putt in a torrent of rain, 
under a canopy of black clouds. 


Golfing times have changed since 


Sandy began his golf—the cobbled | 


streets of St. Andrews, playing at a 
lamppost, a champagne cork with a 
screw nail in it serving him in lieu of a 
ball. When he gave up his two first loves 


of baking and plastering for golf, | 
got his first job and came back with | 
forty golden sovereigns in his purse, it | 
was more money than his parents had | 


ever seen in all the course of their 


lives, and it reconciled them for the | 
first time to his following so “ne’er- | 


do-well” an occupation. One thing 
about Sandy had never apparently 


changed, and that was the pair of blue 
trousers in which he played. I speak | 


figuratively. No doubt he has hada 
whole dynasty of them: at any rate, 
when other people took to knicker- 
bockers and variegated stockings, he 


was faithful to his light-coloured coat © 
and his blue trousers. And then came 


a shock, for one fine day only two or 


three years ago, he appeared in “plus | 


fours”, and the world seemed to bk 
topsy-turvy. Judge then of my delight 
when on the first day of this Richmond 
Tournament I saw him once again in 
blue trousers. A jersey had superseded 
the old light coat, but the trousers had 
come back. Then I thought he would 
win and I hope, now that the trousers 
have enjoyed so fine a triumph, he will 
discard those new-fangled knicker- 
bockers once and for all. Without 
them he is not quite the only original 
and genuine Sandy Herd. 
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A DEBUTANTE returns from the smartest tea of the season. A 
woman of position and influence comes from a concert. After 
shopping a young matron hastens homewards. . . . This is 
the gay, the fashionable world—the world of Rolls-Royce. 


The appeal of Rolls-Royce to women of good taste is in- 
evitable. This motor-car carries the assurance that it is 
worthy of its owner. Its reputation for refinement and beauty 
is more merited today than ever before. Coachwork is de- 
signed and built by Brewster & Company, who since 1810 
have furnished fashionable equipages to the first families. 
Through these generations of serving the traveled, the 




















cultured, the sophisticated, Brewster has built durably as 
well as beautifully. Coachwork on Rolls-Royce mirrors 
the appreciation of a patronage which knows, and appre- 
ciates, the truly smart in Europe as well as America. No 
wonder that every line of this car expresses quiet elegance, 
or that every interior appointment has a purpose of use- 
fulness as well as luxury. 


We should be pleased to consider with you the building of 
a motor-car suited to your requirements—and at the same time 
expressive of your tastes. Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue at Fifty- 
sixth Street, New York. There are branches in principal cities. 














ROLLS ROYCE 


BREWSTER COACHWOR K 











magic 
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O magic-performing chemicals have 

yet been found to take the place of 

good, old-fashioned shaving lather. But 
you will find that Fougere Royale (Royal 
Fern) Shaving Cream is a natural beard- 
softener and helps you to the most com- 
fortable shave you’ve ever had. Fougere 
Royale is thoroughly neutralized. It makes 
copious lather and actually benefits the 
skin. Never leaves a soapy after-shaving 
odor and is delightful to use. Ask your 
druggist today for the generous fifty-cent 
tube of Fougere Royale Shaving Cream 
—or send a dime for a trial tube that will 
show you this new way to shaving comfort. 


ugere oyalle 


Shaving Cream 






Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 








Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, soc. 





Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 








VANITY Fair 


Swing Low! 


(Continued from page 54) 


and moan it is customary to drown 
out his cries with any one or several 
of the following expressions: “Well, 
well old scout how’s tricks,” “You 
certainly are a sight for sore eyes,” 
“Put it there, big boy,” “Atta boy, 
atta working,” “How’s the wife 
and junior?”, “Excuse my wet glove,’ 
and “Tickled pink to see you back in 
God’s country; you haven’t been over 
to Paterson in a coon’s age.” In 
place of Paterson, Grand Rapids or 
Fall River may be substituted. 

This form of welcome is used 
largely by manly men to greet other 
men against whom they feel com- 
petent to defend themselves if the 
thing gets down to blows and recrimi- 
nations. A more steady pressure is 
applied if the hand happens to belong 
to a girl and only boors*clap her on 
the back. The broad, toothy smile can 
be used in a co-educational handshake 
but the better form dictates that it 
should be done rather in sorrow than 
in anger. One is supposed to look 
deeply into her eyes somewhat after 
the manner of an optician just before 
he produces the chart reading “C-F-Y- 
G-L-M-Q-R-T”. 

In other countries the handshake is 
practically negative. Our contribution 
to the custom is the proof that it can 
be made acutely painful. This I 
think is not enough. Nobody has yet 
succeeded in making the handshake 
romantic or appealing. Even the secret 
grips in which the little fingers are 
locked in order to denote brotherhood 
in the bonds of dear old Delta Delta 
Delta do not actually warm the cockl¢s 
of the heart. Still, at the present time 
I do not think that America is prepared 
to take up kissing on any large scale. 
I am aware that New York is not a 
part of America. Here it is possible 





> 


to kiss a young lady and mean nothing 


more than that you have heard so much | 


about her and that you are pleased t 
meet her. Beyond the Bronx it is very 
different. 


And can 


so kissing 


greeting between the sexes in this land, 


Accordingly, we are left with a prob. | 
lem. The handshake is a complet | 


failure. Everybody I think will admit 
that. The kiss is regarded as tog 
compromising. The better way mus 


lie somewhere between the two. The — 


Queen of Roumania comes to us, then, 
as an apostle of the new freedom, 


Through her rank and prestige she | 
-may be able to take the curse off the | 


kissing of the hand. Not everybody 


can hope to be initiated in the custom © 
by a queen. Nor is it necessary. My © 


advice to those about to embark upon 
the venture would be to begin mod. 
estly and at home. This is merely for 
practice and in order to cultivate fa. 
cility. As muscle tone improves and 
embarrassment wears off, then is the 
time to step boldly out into the world, 
The foreigner says that the uncouth 


American has no finesse. “He does not © 
understand the psychology of woman, 
boasts the Frenchman and the Italian, © 


But as Mrs. G— said to Prince B— 


at Mr. S—’s home at G— N—, “Ye, | 


I think you’re right; a Frenchman 
would have to understand all that 


because he’s generally so unattractive | 


himself.” 

Having the natural _ resources, 
America should not neglect them, 
Even though we are proud there is 
no reason why we should not be will- 
ing to learn. Long live the Queen! 





erally misquoted “thy flight.”) 


3. “Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 


As ‘fail?.” 


thee well.” 


by Bb 
the house.” ) 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
MISQUOTATIONS ON PAGE 71 


1. “Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight!” (Gen- 
2. “How dear to this heart are 


the scenes of my childhood.” (Generally “my heart.”) 


(Frequently “Water, water, ail 


around”; and usually “And not 


a drop to drink.) 


4. “Oh, ever thus, from childhood’s hour,” (Generally “ ’Twas 

ever thus” and often “from childhood’s happy hour.”) 

5. “Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


(Often “fold up their 
tents”, and generally 
without “as.”) 


6. “I knew him, Horatio.” (Generally “I knew him well.”) 
7. “In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves (Generally “In the 
For a bright manhood, there is no such word bright lexicon of 


youth, there is no 
such word as 


‘fail’.”) 


8. “You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear ;” 

(Generally “If you’re waking,”). 

9. “Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands.” 


(Frequently “the spreading 
chestnut tree; and some- 
times “stood.”’) 


10. “How doth the little busy bee.” (“Busy little bee.”) 11. “Per- 
haps it was right to dissemble your love.” (“You were right.”) 
12. “Tall oaks.” (Usually “Great oaks.) 
the man with soul so dead.” (“A man.) 
(Usually “Then forever.”) 
fancy.” (Often “the.”) 16. “The world.” (Often “This world.”) 
. while all through the house.” (Usually “and all through 


13. “Breathes there 
14. “Still forever fare 
15. “A young man’s 





In the hinterlands to kig | 
without serious intentions is caddish, | 
Your intentions need not be precisely | 
honourable, but they must be serioys, 
hardly fe | 
adopted as the conventional form of © 
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m texture, beauty 


HE biggest ‘‘bargain’’ in sheets and 

pillow cases that you can buy are those 
made of Wamsutta Percale. They give you 
‘extra value’’ far greater than the differ- 
ence in price. 


First: thedifference in texture. Wamsutta 
Percale is closer woven and smoother in 
texture; entirely different from other 
sheeting. 

Second: the difference in beauty. The 
purer, fresher whiteness of Wamsutta 
Percale appeals instantly to every woman's 
instinctive delight in a lovely fabric. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, Established 1846, New Bedford, Mass. 4 


and strength 


ble difference in price 


and Third: the difference in strength. 
160 washings, equal to 6 years laundering, 
proved Wamsutta Percale stronger than 
24 other brands of sheeting. 


The joy of this finer quality; the com- 
fort of this greater luxury; the economy 
of this enduring strength; all these are 
yours in the Wamsutta Percale sheets and 
pillow cases, for only a reasonable differ- 


ence in price. 





LIGHTER A Wamsutta Percale 
sheet (size 90 x 108) weighs half-a-pound 
less than the ordinary sheet. 


YET STRONGER — after the 


equal of six years laundering, than 24 
other well known brands of sheeting. 


4 2 3 7 
Do you enjoy embroidering: 
You can have the loveliest embroidered 
pillow cases by making them from Wam- 
sutta Percale pillow tubing, sold by the 
yard. The fine texture takes needlework 
beautifully. 









WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


The Finest of Cottons 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., New York City 
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e otter 
in Kvidence— 


EST we be suspected of selfish 
motivesin our urging of “color 
harmony” for men we submit 
the following pertinent remarks, 
quoted from a recent issue of 
“Daily News Record’’,a New York 
newspaper devoted to reporting 
the news of the clothing industry: 


CCA Lincoln Stadler, of Stadler & Stadler, New 
York custom tailors, recently remarked that his 
patrons in all phases of dress were choosing clothes 
for every occasion. He said, for example, that 
the field of sports wear is today highly specialized, 
that clothes are being made which can only be 
used for sports wear and ordered for that purpose 
alone. Recognition of this fact is everywhere in 
evidence in smart uptown shops. 


“Uptown furnishing shops are revealing an un- 
precedented studiousness in finding the trend of 
clothing styles which are followed by their patrons 
and adjusting their merchandise to harmonize with 
them. That furnishings are bought as accessories 
to the major item, which is clothing, . . . seems 
to be the first premise of their sartorial syllogism. 


“The colors in. . . ties . . . harmonize with the im- 
portant color trends of the season in suits. Uptown 
custom tailors and furnishing stores together with 
their mutual customers all seem to be putting their 
heads together and producing harmonious clothes 
and furnishings—harmoniously dressed men.) 9 


Wear color... your color... and choose 
your clothes for the occasion. Among the 
thousands of Strong- Hewat fabrics there 
are colors for every personality and weaves 
for every purpose. 





STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 


ye 


PRESIDENT 





Stronc, Hewat & Co. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEw YORK 








VANITY FAIR 


Something New in Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 76) 


error of all attempted bidding systems”. 

I may remark in passing, that the 
reason I have always advanced for 
requiring at least one sure trick in the 
suit bid, is in order to indicate exactly 
where at least one of two sure tricks 
will be forthcoming, if the adversaries 
get the contract. The bid shows the 
suit that offers the best defence, at 
least as a starter. 

Mr. Jones’ system has the one great 
advantage that it makes every hand 
containing two sure tricks a bidable 
hand, simply because it is impossible to 
hold a hand that does not contain at 
least one suit of four or more cards. 
Such a suit automatically provides the 
extra trick required. He gives the 
following examples of what he would 
consider perfectly sound bids on the 
four-card suit, regardless of what that 
suit might be: The “X” indicates a 
card of no importance, or below a ten. 


AKxx oo & 3 Ax x x 
x Xx Axx xxx 
Ke x KQx x tx 
x oe xXx Axx 
ee KQxx Axxx 
KQx Axx KQx 
KQx x= x <x x 
x & Xx x x x x x x 


Holding two or more four-card 
suits, he advises bidding the one of 
higher rank first. With two suits, one 
of four and the other of five cards, 
bid the higher ranking suit, regardless 
of its length. 

When it comes to no-trumpers, Mr. 
Jonesisevidently gunshy. He insists that 
the strength for a no-trump bid should 
be much greater than the present stand- 
ard of only two sure tricks. He gives 
the following examples of hands that 
would be counted as worth 2% tricks 
by methods now in vogue, although 
neither contains two sure tricks in fact: 


a ok oO Kx x 
&Axx & Kxxx 
© Kxxx oKKx=x 
@Kxx @Ax 


Mr. Jones prefers to regard such 
hands as these as better “approaching 
bids” in the minor suits than origina] 
no-trumpers. 

The system is further elaborated fo; 
third- and fourth-hand bids, for assist. 
ing and denying the partner’s suit bids 
and many other points, all of which 
make it interesting, whether the reader 
agrees with it or not. Personally, | 
have not had the time to analyze the 
system extensively enough to expres 
an opinion that would be of any value, 
That may come later. 


ANSWER TO THE DECEMBER 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Problem 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y © 
and Z want all seven tricks. This is 


how they get them: 
Z leads the ace of clubs, upon which 


Y discards the ace of spades. Z fol- © 
lows with the spade seven. If A plays © 


the king, Y trumps with the ace of 


hearts and leads the deuce, allowing © 


Z to make two spade tricks. This 


forces B to unguard the diamonds or — 


discard the best club. 
If A does not play the spade king 
on the seven, Y will discard a small 


diamond, and Z will lead another © 


spade, which Y trumps with the ace 
of hearts, leading the deuce. Now the 
third spade lead from Z’s hand forces 
the same discard from B. 


Frances Marion 
(Continued from page 63) 


superficial girl who made the hurdle 
in Hollywood. It is called Minnie 
Flynn. It ran in a leading feminine 
magazine. This would be enough— 
if the ruin of a fine idea were not to 
be considered. 

She is capable of writing a real 
book. Honest in her personal life... 
she should have been the same in print. 
The book—full of observation ob- 
tained at first hand—could have been 
the first great novel of Hollywood. 
When I told her this, she admitted 
having, spent some months on the first 
four chapters—and then—someone was 
in a hurry—and she wrote the rest of 
the book in six weeks. 

As one who loved the potentially 
great little Minnie Flynn who died 
aborning—I watched the faraway 
look come into the eyes of my lovely 
friend. No further word was said 
about Minnie. But we both understood 
that somebody was guilty of the ar- 
tistic murder of a beautiful character. 

Frances Marion is a splendid cook. 
One might tell her that he did not 
like one of her films tales . . . but 


to tell her that one did not like her 


cooking—that would be _ treason. 

The pretty ex-reporter now has six- 
teen servants. They all love her. She 
is married to Fred Thompson, one 
time Presbyterian minister, but none 
the less a broadminded and discrimi- 
nating gentleman. A real scholar, he 
left the herding of God’s children 
into a mythical heaven for the more 
dashing pursuit of a film star in west- 
ern pictures. He is now one of the 
three highest priced men in films. And 
as such, his success has been growiny 


so steadily, that he threatens to eclips — 


Tom Mix, who is said to have been 
an ex-bartender. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—In an account of an 
interview with King Vidor published in 
the June, 1926, issue of Vanity Fair, the 
statement was made that Mr. Vidor per 
suaded Miss Corinne Griffith to leave @ 
restaurant in Mineral Wells, Texas, 
where she was a waitress. In justice t? 
Miss Griffith, who is one of the most 
competent of screen actresses, Vanity 
Fair informs its readers that it has found 
upon investigation that this statement was 
erroneous and that Miss Griffith was not 
a waitress in a restaurant at Mineral 
Wells, Texas. 
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The Supreme Interpretation of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Stand- 
ardization differs from, and is supe- 
rior to, ordinary manufacturing 
practice and methods, because it de- 
mands fixed and inflexible quality 
standards which enforce the same 
scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness 
—the same absolute accuracy and 
precision of alignment and assem- 
blage—in the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manufacturing of 
every part, practice and process in 
four lines of Chrysler cars—“50”, 
“60”, aq)? and Imperial “80”"—so 
that each individual car shall be the 
Supreme Value in its own class. 


ay 


Eight body styles, priced from $2495 
to $3595, f.0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


66 99 
CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR SO 








You may be perfectly satisfied with the smooth- 
ness, riding easement, acceptable performance, and 
luxury of the car you already own; you may think you 
have experienced those qualities in their finest form;— 
until you ride in the Chrysler Imperial “80”. . . From that 
moment you will never again be fully satisfied with 
any other car but the Imperial “80”. For Chrysler 
engineering and manufacturing have conferred upon 
the Imperial “80” such a rare new degree and kind of 
motoring luxury that the Imperial “80” is being re- 
garded everywhere, by those who demand the best, as 
the logical successor to the finest cars of yesterday. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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The Lady Without a Purpose 


(Continued from page 64) 


And he’s some kind of scholar: it’s 
either beetles or the Quattrocento in 
Florence. 

“Have I ever described him to you? 
He’s tall and strong-looking, but 
frighteningly restrained. His manners 
are absolutely perfect, so that I can’t 
really tell a thing about what he’s 
thinking. When you first see him, 
you think his face is—well, hand- 
some, of course, but, you know, in- 
sensitive, and then when you look 
again, it seems quite delicate and 
imaginative. Or perhaps it’s the other 
way around. He told us that he was 
working on a book about his specialty 
and takes only Sundays off. I was 
awfully apologetic about drawing 
him out about himself, but—” 

“You might,” said Diane, “have 
told him that a friend of yours was 
curious about him.” 

“Oh, yes, that was the strangest 
thing of all. I did say that, though 
quite guardedly, you can be sure, and 
he wanted to know all about you. He 
made me describe you for him and I 
think I noticed a strange sort of in- 
terest in his questions. Of course, it 
was probably just my imagination. 
He’s never seen you and was just being 
unusually polite, as you are about 
him, since you’ve never seen him 
either.” 

“But I am interested in him,” Diane 
insisted, “of what you’ve made him 
seem to be. Perhaps you’ve overdone 
him, Have you?” she added, with a 
question in her voice. 

“Indeed, why should I? I’ve told 
you simply the impression that he’s 
made on me. My husband is a little 
annoyed, but Mr. Vestry fascinates 
me. And he seems so completely in- 
experienced about women.” 

And so, next week: 

“Diane, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs, 
Phelps, “why did you ever let your 
picture get into the papers? I’m afraid 
it’s started something. Early Sunday 
morning Sholem came over with the 
rotogravure section and asked us 
whether the photograph of you was 
a fair likeness, ‘You’re quite cer- 
tain?? he kept saying, At length he 
went back to the lighthouse, still wav- 
ing the paper absently and looking 
awfully stirred up about something. 
We didn’t see him again all day and 
he never works on Sunday, so I have 
no idea what he was doing. And on 
Monday morning, before I left for 
town, he came to the door and asked 
me to give you a message from him.” 

“Oh!” said Diane. 

“I confess that I was amazed, but 
he said: ‘Will you ask Miss Pome- 
granate whether I have her permission 
to’keep her picture?’ ” 

“Yes, yes,” Diane said, “tell him 
that I shall be honoured.” 

“Pm sure,” said Mrs. Phelps, “that 
it’s the most irregular correspondence 
that P've ever played postman for.” 

And so, a week later: 

“He told me,” Mrs. Phelps replied, 
“that he’d never believed before in 
the validity of psychic phenomena, 
but that you, whom he has never seen, 
are far more real to him than anyone 
he has ever met—including myself, 
I suppose, which isn’t quite compli- 
Mentary to me.” 

“And I,” said Diane, “you won't 


tell him, of course, but I have begun 
to think of him during every wak- 
ing hour. I expect to find him in the 
drawing-room whenever I come home. 
I'd know him immediately if ever I 
met him on the street. Oh, you must 
invite me out. I must meet Sholem 
Vestry.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Phelps. 

“Why not?” asked Diane. 

“I won’t have it. I won’t have you 
come just to interrupt the work of a 
man you’ve never met and whom 
you’ve simply idealized. That’s that. 
Pll ask you out in three or four 
months, whén he’s finished his book, 
but not before.” 

From this judgment, Diane could 
obtain no appeal. She was satisfied, 
perforce, with the second-hand in- 
timacy with Sholem Vestry. With 
every scrap of anecdote about the 
young man, he became more vivid 
for her. She came to feel that, waking 
or sleeping, she was in his presence, 
far more significantly than if he had 
been there in the flesh. She could not, 
she did not wish to, escape from that 
bodiless and remorseless courtship. 

The spirit of Sholem Vestry out- 
distanced all her other and more tangi- 
ble suitors. They lost all reality. 
They were impotent bunglers before 
him. It seemed to Diane that he came 
and went when he chose, that he an- 
ticipated all her moods, and was tender 
even before she knew she wished ten- 
derness and distant even before she 


“ was tired of intimacies. He com- 


promised her half a dozen times daily 
in the hours at which he surprised 
her. 

The bulletins from Mrs. Phelps 
continued through the weeks. The 
bond became still stronger. The old 
affairs seemed shabbier and yet more 
shabby. Diane preferred a solitude 
in which she might give audience to 
Sholem. At the end of two months, 
she had become a demure, loyal girl, 
faithful to the man she had not seen. 

But the end of the second month 
brought a decision. She must see 
Sholem, if only for an hour. She 
must know whether it were indeed 
upon a self-delusion that her happi- 
ness depended. It was a Saturday 
and Mrs. Phelps would be at home, 
She wrote out a telegram in a half- 
hysteria and sent it off. It read: “You 
must let me come immediately. I must 
see Sholem Vestry. You can’t keep 
us apart any longer. Think what it 
means to me. Please let me come. 
Please. Diane.” 

The reply came within the morn- 
ing: “Impossible for reasons which I 
have already told you.” At what 
seemed to Diane the brutal finality of 
that telegram, the code of restraints 
snapped inside her. She knew then 
that no one was privileged to deny 
her the consummation which she had 
awaited until now with calm. Some 
time later she telephoned Mrs. Phelps. 

“I’m coming at once,” she said. 

“No,” Mrs. Phelps declared des- 
perately. 

“IT must see him. I’m coming.” 

“Diane. I beg of you. I command 
you—” 

In consternation Mrs. Phelps heard 
the click at the other end of the wire. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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VANITY FAIR 


“The Play’s the Thing” 


(Continued from page 42) 


play in America—has wisely realized 
that a comedy of this kind, which, as 
Lorelei Lee characterizes London, is 
“really nothing”, must be interpreted 
by a troupe of actors who specialize 
in what is termed the sophisticated 
drama. Miller has found, in Mr. Hol- 
brook Blinn—the impersonator of the 
infallible dramatist, Mr. Tiirai,—an 
actor against whose rendition even 
the meticulous Molnar can have no 
possible complaint. 

The same devices employed by Mol- 
nar in The Play’s the Thing may be 
found, by the way, in a current melo- 
drama by Willard Mack. The two 
pieces are curiously dissimilar in con- 
tent, yet the manner in which Mr. 
Mack handles his materials as against 
Molnar’s method, invites a comparison. 
Molnar notifies his audience in ad- 
vance that he is about to create a 
dramatic suspense, and then succeeds 
in doing so with an astounding facil- 
ity. Mr. Mack, on the other hand, 
tries to create a dramatic suspense (in 
the third act of Lily Sue) and uses 
every known method to conceal the 
fact that he is using an old trick. He 
fails so completely that any experi- 


enced theatre-goer can see his dramatic 
climax approaching a mile down the 
road; furthermore, three “false cur. 
tains” are noticeable in the final act, 
although Mr. Mack has contrived to 
the limit of his technical skill to post. 
pone the final clinch (it is that kind of 
a play) so that it might follow after 
a protracted period of suspense. Mr, 
Mack is regarded as one of America’s 
most facile playwrights, and I link 
his name with Molnar’s solely because 
both are technicians—machine-workers 
in the craft of dramatic writing. 

And there, of course, the comparison 
stops. Every line of Molnar’s gives 
evidence of a fine and sensitive im. 
agination—and this, of course, is a 
splendid screen to the very obvious 
dramatic structure, upon which every 
play of his is based. Mr. Mack, on the 
other hand, cannot write dialogue at 
all. He knows every stock “situation”, 
every trick of his trade, yet for all 
that he cannot disguise the machinery 
of his dramas. Molnar remains the 
supreme magician. A product of the 
“popular” theatre, he is the only 
dramatist of today to deal with play- 
making as a science. 


The Lady Without a Purpose 


(Continued from page 97) 


On consulting the time-table she dis- 
covered that Diane would not have 
had time to catch the next train, that 
the first possible train would bring 
her in.two hours. She did not know 
that Diane had telephoned, merely 
as a formality, from the station. 

An hour later, Mrs. Phelps heard 
the horn of a taxi. She chanced after 
an interval of five minutes to look 
out of the window. In the path lead- 
ing to the Sound, her husband was 
standing in conversation witha woman 
whom she did not at once recognize. 
He was explaining something which 
he seemed to find amusing for he was 
laughing immoderately. The woman 
was not laughing. The woman was 
Diane, she realized with a start of 
dismay. Mrs. Phelps ran out of the 
house, but only in time to see Diane 
mounting the rise of ground that 
ended in the cliffs on the shore. “What 
did you tell her?” she screamed at her 
husband. “Why,” he said easily, 
“what should I tell her but that it 


was just a joke. A harmless little 
joke.” “Oh, my!” Mrs. Phelps cried 
and started in pursuit, but Diane was 
already far ahead. Even now, Mrs. 
Phelps knew, she would be reaching 
the shore. By virtue of what she saw 
or failed to see, she would know that 
Mr. Phelps had spoken truly, that 
there was no lighthouse, no Sholem, 
no romance at all. 

Mrs. Phelps, who saw a purpose in 
everything, even in Diane Pomegran- 
ate, stumbled a little in her hurrying. 
She rounded the last turn and saw 
before her the drop of rocks, the 
high, steep line of cliffs broken by 
that one weary figure. She was in time 
to see it flung outward into brief space. 

A cruel illusion made the body 
seem to hang for an instant in the 
air, before it fell, rapidly and more 
rapidly, and turning slowly, as the 
earth turns, until a geyser of white 
water made a flashing and temporary 
monument to the one unwise love of 
Diane Pomegranate. 


A Dialogue Concerning Marriage 
(Continued from page 44) 


out of mode. Men wear winter hats 
even in summer. Frankly ‘speaking, 
I am sorry that it is so. How charm- 
ing it was, how wonderful .. . 
One went away to enjoy oneself... 
Oh, Summer! . . . Venice! Deauville! 
Ostend! ... One left the old, accustomed 
hat at home and in a jiffy found a light, 
airy straw hat. One knew one would 
throw it away in September and we 
knew as well that one wouldn’t feel 
sorry. I regret that this habit is not in 
vogue any more. On the other hand: 


one gets old. And the weather is so cap- 
ricious these days, so foolish, through- 
out the world. A familiar, honest, not 
particularly good-looking hat which 
is good protection against the sun and 


good against the rain is a very reassur- 
ing thing. A hat which accompanies 
us home when the Autumn comes... 
when the summer adventures have 
come to an end. Oh, habit is a very 
great thing! You see, this hat from 
Habig’s irritated me greatly at first. 
But now, I shouldn’t give away this 
gray hat with the olive-green ribbon 
for anything in the world. (He pels 
it, lovingly.) 

Tue First: You are right. Now! 
see how beautiful that hat is, But it’s 
getting late and I’ve got to hurry 
along. [ll visit you again very soon. 
You wil] not be obliged to get 
around my question and—you will 
talk to me about marriage, perhaps. 
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PROLOGUE 


BUYING jewels from Marcus & Company 
is but the beginning of a pleasant little 
drama of business life. Year after year, 
these jewels return to be cleaned, to be 
restrung, to be reset. Advice is given on 
how and where to insure them. In.sum- 
mer they return in hundreds, these 
sparkling little guests, to be kept and 
guarded as their distinguished owners 
sail away. In fact, Marcus & Company 
seldom lose touch, even through long 
periods of years, with the jewels that 
they have sold. 

Many such responsibilities are ac- 
cepted with pleasure and discharged 
cheerfully. Since its beginning, more 
than a half-century ago, this firm has 
extended to its patrons every advantage 
that integrity and knowledge imply. Not 
only in such important matters as the 
selection and valuation of jewels, but in 
the many lesser commissions that are so 
irritating when neglected and so appre- 
ciated when properly done. The restring- 
ing of pearls, the cleaning of jewels, 
the strengthening of a weakened clasp, 


the repair of a watch—these are done 
with speed and precision. And with 
the courtesy that springs from a sincere 
desire to be useful to the patrons of 
this firm. 

Marcus & Company buy their jewels 
from original sources. Their stock of 
pearls and precious stones comprises 
many of the finest jewels to be seen any- 
where in the world. Their prices are 
fair and reasonable, and in many cases 
are less than one would expect to pay. 
Their word is considered authoritative 
among their patrons as well as among 
expert appraisers. And many celebrated 
people have learned that jewels from 
Marcus & Company not only carry with 
them the assurance of full value, but 
also a lasting regard for the interests of 
the buyer. 

Strings of pearls from $200,000 to 
$200. A large selection of loose pearls 
to add to necklaces, priced from $20,000 
to $10. A choice of many exclusive and 
unusual settings of pearls, diamonds, 
emeralds, star sapphires and black opals. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 
and Palm Beach, Florida 
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(s SZuIT the newest mode is this 
exquisite FELCO pearl bracelet. Can be snapped 
on any wrist watch in a moment. Four strands 
of perfectly matched, lustrous pearls. Strong, 
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TEN DOLLARS—Attached to Your Watch 


From your jeweler. If he cannot supply you, write us. 
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BON VOYAGE BOXES 


{ as indispensable as the steamer rug } 


We have plundered ourselves to 
make these lovely boxes—so that 
each one is an adventure to receive. 
Dean’s Cakes and Candies, Jellies, 
Fruits and other good things in pro- 
fusion—at prices to fit everyman’s 
purse. $2.75 to $40.00. Delivered to 
all steamships. 


Send for our = 628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Box’’Booklet. ESTABLISHED 88 YEARS 












































VANITY FAIR 


Hotel Cote d’Azur 


(Continued from page 56) 


Plenty of decent hotels round here, 
no more expensive than this. Good- 
night.” 

“Ah, don’ understand. I got to 
stay here. Have to. Tl tell yeh. 
(That is, if not boring yeh). Known 
this hotel for years. Thirty-two years. 
Come here every year. Filthy Hole. 
Don’t go, mister—er—mister I-didn’t- 
catch-the-name.” 

“I didn’t give it, Good night.” 

“Ah...Ah...No. Didn’t give 
it. Wise man. Don’t matter. But 
don’t go. Not in hurry ten minutes. 
Plenty o? trains, Too many.” 

He put a fat arm across the door, 
and it was clear that I could not pass 
without deliberately taking hold of 
his hand and moving it; and I did 
not want to touch that hand. His 
presence was the climax to the hotel; 
his threat of conversation was its 
anti-climax. It was exasperating, but 
I could do nothing but surrender and 
try to make myself interested in learn- 
ing why this fat mass had come every 
year for thirty-two years to a Filthy 
Hole, 

I sat down. He reached across the 
arm of the chaiz to a bell-push, and 
heaved himself half out of the chair 
in reaching it. He fell back like a 
sack, Before he had fully pushed it, 
the slip-slop was there. ‘Double, 
Jessie. And this gennelman, my friend 
—jus? take his order.” When the 
order was filled, he took a long drink, 
sat back, and made noises of “Rrhmm. 
Rrhmm. Chrr-rrm.” He folded his 
hands and looked at The Stag at Bay; 
looked across the room, and saw me. 

“Ah...Ha! Going tell yeh. Ah— 
filthy hole. But every year—thirty- 
two years—never missed. Tell yeh. 
(That is, if ’m not boring yeh.) Jew 
know why I come this filthy hole? 
Tell yeh. Rrhmm! 

“I was twenty-three, then. Orm- 
skirk I come from. I was living there 
then. There was a girl...” 

I squirmed in my chair. I felt the 
room closing in again. The hushed 
room and a fuddled old man whv was 
about to tell me the story of his life 
and his silly love-affairs; when five 
minutes away were the lights and the 
shops and the Strand and the bells 
of St. Martin’s. I think he saw the 
squirm. 

“Wonder why I say that to stran- 
ger, eh? Think it’s not quite decent 
tell things like that to stranger? Ah 
—don’ understand. Tell it to stran- 
ger any day; never told it to friend. 
Never could tell it to friend. See? 
D’you know what love is, mister? 
Real love. When you’re not just man 
and woman, male and female. When 
you don’t think of sex but when you’re 
something bigger and cleaner’n male 
and female?” 

He was sitting upright now, leaning 
forward. He seemed in half a min- 
ute to be sobered; his voice was firmer 
and the syllables were clear. “Know 
anything about that?” 

“I think we all have it once in our 
lives. Usually when we're school- 
boys.” 

“Ah. Yes. Well, I was twenty- 
three, and I had it then. She was 
twenty.” He repeated softly, to him- 
self: “She was twenty. Met her at 
a friend’s house. I was on the road, 


then; not much money but going wel] 
and good prospects. Her people~ 
the old man—parson. Poor as misery, 
but proud . . . Proud! The pride 
stuck out that you could have cut bits 
off it. Well, I come along. Would 
he look at me? Would he look at 
Judas Iscariot? Me—a shoving young 
commercial—wanting to meet his 
daughter. His daughter! His daugh- 
ter was to marry a gentleman or no- 
body. If I’d had two-thousand a year 
he wouldn’t a-budged. I was all right, 
mind yeh. He said so. Nothing 
against me, only—I wasn’t a Gentle- 
man. That was enough. I wasn’t a 
gentleman; but he was sure from what 
he knew of me that I had enough 
delicacy to realise that the matter was 
closed.” 

Before this intimate ‘confidence | 
could not bring myself to look at the 
man. I stared into the black grate, 
and, with my eyes turned from him, 
my mind took impressions of him; 
and out of that fatness and softness 
peeped something as slim and wistful 
as that figure which Charles Chaplin 
has created for us; something that 
used to be called the Good and the 
True; something horribly alien to that 
parlour. 

“Well, my delicacy was all right, 
but, y’see, we were young. And 
whether she knew what the old man 
meant by a Gentleman, or not, or 
whether she mistook me for a Gentle- 
man, or whether she thought I was 
more interesting than her father’s Gen- 
tlemen, I don’t know. I only know 
we took no notice of him, and we 
went on meeting. Evening after eve- 
ning. Sometimes in the shrubbery. 
Sometimes among the rhododendrons 
at the back of the churchyard. Some- 
times right outside the town on the 
hills. Summer nights. Winter nights. 
September, when you could smell 
damp leaves and the Hunter’s moon 
was up. In the Spring, in May, on 
Sunday nights she’d slip out and come 
scuttering round the vicarage wall in 
her white frock—I could see her 
yards away in the dusk, like a big 
butterfly. . . . Night after night— 
and me waiting there. . . . You know 
how it is when youre waiting like 
that—eh?—and the smells of flowers 
round you, and the night and all, 
ANG <6 a 


His voice dropped into the fuddled 


sing-song; and all the time, above it,’ 


rose the restaurant’s unending accom- 


’ paniment of plates and dishes, making 


a concerto for Voice and Crockery. 
He paused. I lit a cigarette. He 
blinked, sat up again, and went on. 
“Ah. Summer and winter nights, 
for a year and a half. Sometimes for 
an hour, sometimes only for ten min- 
utes. But we met. Oh, my God, we 
met.” He shouted this; then drooped 
his head and stared at the carpet. I 
thought the anecdote was ended, but 
with a quick movement, he looked 
up. “Not boring yeh, am I? Yes, 
we met all right. She was—she was— 
she was one o’ them serious-laughing 
ones, if I make meself clear. You 
know—steady, quiet, good, but eyes 
always laughing. See a joke as quick 
as I would. If I see anything funny 
I'd just flick an eye at it, and at her, 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Hotel Cote d’Azur 


(Continued from page 100) 


and she’d see it in a second. Even 
them that didn’t feel like I felt about 
her were always glad to meet her and 
see her go along the street. I can’t 
describe her; no hand at that sort 0’ 
thing. But perhaps you know what 
I mean. She was like—like getting 
up on a sunny morning after a real 
good night’s sleep—know how you 
feel then? That’s not really the way 
to put it—nowhere near it; but some- 
thing o’ that sort was the way she 
made yeh feel when you looked at 
her. 

“Well, after a time the old man 
found out. He would. He was one 
of them ones that’re always snooping 
round finding out other people’s af- 
fairs. He put her through it then. 
Tried to make her take an oath not 
to see me again; but she wouldn’t. 
Then he kept her to the house and 
lectured her every half-hour. Called 
her meeting me Indecent, and used a 
lot of other foul words—at least, 
words themselves was all right, but 
using the word Indecent about her 
was as foul as swearing. Understand 
me? 

“Well, ’s I say, I wasn’t doing badly 
then. Matter o’ fact, doing well, as 
money went,—four pounds a week 
and commission; so whatever’ I 
couldn’t give her in the Gentleman 
way, I could give her other things. 
I could give her more food than she 
got at the Vicarage—she never really 
had enough to eat—and warmer 
clothes and a better home; and though 
I oughtn’t say it—a happier home. 
Y’see, we were in love—both of us. 
There wasn’t anything else in the 
world for either of us. ... Well, 
we planned it. Friend of hers—a girl 
—used to smuggle letters in and out; 
and we arranged just the sort of little 
place we’d have, and the kind o° 
book-cases we’d have—we were both 
big readers—and the sort o’ kitchen 
she'd want—one with plenty o’ win- 
dows and room to turn in—and that 
we'd have hors d’euvres and ome- 
lettes and salads for dinner ’stead of 
the lumps of hot beef and cold scraps 
sh’d lived on in the Vicarage, 
mo...” 

He paused, and again that elf 
peeped from the big damp face. He 
stared at the carpet, muttering. I was 
interested now, and recalled him with: 
“You were saying... .” 

“Eh? Oh—er—yes. What about 
another drink?” 

“Not for me, thanks. You were 
saying...” 

“Ah, yes. We'd got it all planned 
after a week or two. She'd slip out 
in the morning—the old man couldn’t 
keep her shut up all the time—and 
first we’d go to London. Get married 
there. Then look round. My firm 
were good people, and I stood well 
with °em, They had a big branch in 
Leicester, and as living in Ormskirk 
after we were married would a-been 
uncomfortable—not to say indelicate 
—I asked my people to transfer me 
to the Leicester territory. They did. 

“So then everything was all right. 
We just lived looking forward. You 
know. Everything was lit up. Streets 
and tramcars and shops and my every- 
day work. All seemed different, like, 
as though they’d been kind of —er— 


kind of—sort of—if y’know what I 
mean—purified.” He whispered the 
word. (“Sure I’m not boring yeh!”) 

Because I was really interested, I 
could only give him a fatuous “Not 
at all, Go on.” 

“Well, the morning come—morn- 
ing we’d arranged. June it was, I 
remember. Chrrm! ... Urrr. . 
Well, I picked her up outside the 
town. I hired a car to meet her, and 
I had the car run us along twenty 
mile down the line to a junction where 
we could get the through express. . . . 
Yes; half-past nine, it was, we met. 
June. Out in the country. She was 
wearing one.of those little fur hats, 
and her hair—that dark brown hair 
that goes with serious and—er—un- 
usual natures—her hair was sort of 
blown about her forehead and her 
ears. Out there on the moor. And 
her eyes were bright. And she’d got 


.a colour from hurrying. There she 


was, waiting for me. And the morn- 
ing—soft and sparkly and—sort of 
water-colour morning—soaked right 
into me, if you understand my mean- 
ing. Ever felt like that? It seemed 
as though we’d kind o’ jumped into 
it, to bathe. What you might call a 
Poetry morning. I mean, it made 
you think of Shakespeare’s songs and 
Herrick’s songs, (Perhaps that ain’t 
clear to you. Perhaps you’re not much 
of a reader. Doesn’t matter.) 

“My God, it was a morning! ... 
Mmmmm. Rrhmm. 

“Well, we got the train all right, 
and I fixed it with one of the dining 
stewards to shove a Reserved slip on 
our carriage. And then, for the first 
time since we’d met, we were together 
without having to think how the clock 
was going. Four hours of it. Ever 
had that for the first time? We had 
lunch on the train. She’d never had 
a meal on a train before. She was as 
excited as . . . Wasn’t used to eating 
with the sway of the train, and spilt 
her soup everywhere and laughed 
like anything about it. All down the 
railway line was flowers. I dunno 
the names of em, but—flowers, 
y’know—bvlue and yellow and white 
and pink, All fresh, like. And I felt 
—ffyou understand me—I felt just 
like them flowers. Twenty-one she 
was, and full of twenty-one. You'll 
know what I mean when you get to 
my age. 

“I brought her here. I’d found 
this place when I’d made my first 
trip to London. Found it on a foggy 
night. Got lost wandering round here. 
Dark arches and little passages. Then 
I see its sign, so I thought I might as 
well make it my place, seeing it was 
near the theatres and looked cheap. 
And I liked the name. I knew it meant 
the Mediterranean. I’d read a bit 
about the Mediterranean, and seen 
pictures of places there, and was 
always promising myself to go there 
when I’d got on a bit. I was going 
to take her there when I could, and 
I'd often talked to her about it, and 
about the sun and the songs and the 
peaches and the olives, and the sort 
of ease of everything and the freedom. 
You know—there’s a French word 
for it. Sitting outside the cafés in the 
gardens, and the ’strordinary blue sky 

(Continued on page 102) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Hotel Cote d’ Azur 


(Continued from page 101) 


and the colour of the sea. And doing 
as you liked and nobody saying any- 
thing or asking questions. Just the 
sort of places, they looked, for living 
life and loving every minute of it, 
like we was meant to, if you under- 
stand me. (Would yeh mind pushing 
that bell? )” 

I pushed the bell. He sat back. In 
distant parts below, the telephone 
rang, like a telephone of elf-land. 

“Well, I was telling yeh—I’d only 
been to London that once, and this 
was the only hotel I knew. I could 
have afforded to go to one of the big 
ones, but I was young, and seeing the 
business we were on, I was a bit nerv- 
ous; not quite sure of meself or of 
how you went on in them big places, 
or whether they mightn’t ask ques- 
tions. I knew this place, and as I'd 
found it a quiet sort of place, I 
thought it’d do for us just two or 
three nights, until we’d got things 
arranged. 

“So we come here. Had some tea, 
and then went across the bridge, and 
had a walk along the Embankment 
and the Strand and up to Oxford 
Street and back again. I go for the 
same walk every year I come here. I 
could do it blindfolded. . . . Well, 
then we come home—I mean, we 
come back here and sat in this room. 
We had a bit of supper over there— 
that table by the window—not the 
first one, the middle one; and then she 
had this chair where -I’m sitting now, 
and I sat in the other—over there. 
From eight o’clock we sat here, just 
saying a word or two, but most time 
sitting quiet. We didn’t need words, 
y’see. It was all so—so—wonderful. 
Just sitting there together was enough. 
You know. We had the room to our- 
selves all the evening. Nobody even 
peeked in. Perhaps you think this 
room’s a dirty stinking hole that wants 
the air let into it. So it is. And yet. 
... It’s just the same to look at now, 
as it was then. Same furniture; same 
arrangements. Never altered it. Don’t 
think they’ve ever cleaned it. And 
yet...” His eyes stared at nothing, 
and as I sat waiting for him to re- 
sume, the room seemed to shed _ its 
musty despair and to take on the 
perfumed sadness of past happiness: 
withered flowers; forgotten songs and 
dances; old letters. “Well, here we 
sat, all lifted up, like. In two days 
we'd be married; even special licenses 
keep you hanging about a bit; but we 
felt already as though we were. 

“Well, it come eleven o’clock, and 
I could see she was tired. So we got 
up. I’d booked two rooms for us, and 
I told her her number, and we said 
good-night. Said good-night for 
about five minutes—right there by the 
piano. Then we went up. Couples 


had been slinking up all the time; it 
was all couples here. My room was 
near the top of the stairs—hers was 
further down. As we got to my room 
I stopped a second to give her a last 
look. She was standing just a little 
way off. A gas-jet lit just half her 
face. (Chrrmm!) We stood that 
way—silly-like—for nearly a minute, 
as we always had when saying good. 
night at home, and she was looking 
straight at me like she’d never looked 
before. ... Then all of a sudden she 
smiled, blew me a kiss, and trotted 
off. Little light steps all down the 
passage, into the dark part.” 

He stopped sharply and leaned for. 
ward, elbows on knees, and scowled 
at the fire. His head nodded. He 
gave two grunts. Then he sat back 
and stretched himself full length in 
the chair. I waited. From the passage 
came the husky whisper of slippers on 
oilcloth. “And then . . .?” I asked, 
His eyes were closed. ‘And then?” 

“Bh?” 

“What then?” 

He lifted his head and stared round 
the room, and fixed his eyes on the 
piano. For many seconds the room 
was still. A lump of coal fell from 
the fire. As it fell it started a flame. 
The flame spurted and passed to some 
small cinders and set them glowing, 
There was promise of a fire: then 
flame and glow faded. I repeated: 
“And what then?” He seemed to 
jerk himself back to his story. “Eh? 
What’s that? Eh? Oh... Oh, there 
wasn’t any Then. That was the end 
of it.” 

“The end of it? 
Her father . . .?” 

“Went back? No. No. She never 
went back. She went on down the 
passage to her room, and I stood looke 
ing after her, and remembering her 
look, and wondering. And that was 
the end of her.” 

“The end? How?” 

He glared at the carpet and spat 
an answer. “Damp sheets. Pneu- 
monia.” His lips closed; then he 
banged the arm of the chair. “Yes, 
and the hell of it is, it need never 
have happened. Look here, mister, 
you’re young yet. Take a bit of ad- 
vice. As you grow older, you’ll learn 
that the things you’ll be most sorry 
for in life aren’t the bad things you’ve 
done, but the things you hadn’t the 
pluck to do. Any weak fool—like 
me—can say No to Temptation. It 
takes courage to say Yes. If we'd had 
a bit of courage when she stopped 
outside my door and gave me that 
look . . . If we'd only taken what 
life offered. . . . But we didn’t. We 
were Good. And so she went on, and 
. . . Y’see, my room was all right. 
My sheets weren’t damp.” 


She went back? 
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CPALL MALL Cigarettes 7 ++ Their 
quality never changes!,77The same 
inimitable blend of rich Turkish to- 
baccos 777 The same appeal to good 
tasteyvand the same famous red box. 
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A shilling in London 
A quarter here 
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The Amateur Spirit 


(Continued from page 68) 


The popular conception of Bobby 
Jones is that he is a somewhat surly, 
hot tempered youth and a bad loser. 
Nothing could be more unjust. He 
is sensitive to the point of being dif- 
fident, and probably it is his effort to 
mask this sensitiveness that makes 
him appear gruff. 

He holds to ideals of amateurism 
that are almost those of a fanatic. 
He does not flaunt them. He is not 
smug or complacent about them, and 
he does not let the fact that he has 
ideals destroy his sense of humour. 
All in all, Bobby Jones is about as well 
balanced a young man as one couid 
find. The game of golf seems to 
have produced the truest sportsmen 
and it is my notion that Bobby Jones 
is the finest of them all. If you want 
a model for the American amateur I 
should suggest Bobby Jones of 
Georgia. And I am sure he will bear 
comparison with the British type. 

While on the subject of amateurism 
in golf, I think of a paradox. Even 
the American professionals have the 
amateur and the sporting spirit. The 
British professional is a repressed sort 
of being. He is “kept in his place”, 
and may not under any circumstances 
drink tea in the club house. 

This outrages the American pro- 
fessional travelling in England, for 
he is taught to believe that his place is 
any place where the amateur may go. 
Our Walter Hagen, who would have 
the seat of honour in most American 
golf clubs, must use the tradesman’s 
entrance in a British club, and must 
take his tea at the side door. This an- 
noys Mr. Hagen, but it is necessary 
for his profession that he compete in 
England every once in a while. 

The English professional is just 
that. He is kept to give lessons to 
the club members, and his social status 
is about that of a gillie. Consequently 
the British professionals have the thor- 
oughly professional attitude, whereas 
the American professional is thor- 
oughly independent, and can carry 
himself with some pride. 

The spirit of amateurism, strangely 
enough, prevails also at the Amer- 
ican Professional Golfers’ Association 
Tournament. Of course there can be 
only one winner, and the winner is 
the only person who stands to make 
anything in a financial way out of it. 
But the American professionals spend 


their own money to reach this tourna. 
ment, and the most of them do jt 
knowing very well that they have no 
chance of winning. They compete 
merely for the fun of meeting their 
brethren and playing golf. I submit 
that this is the spirit of amateurism, 

There are professionals in other, 
lines of sport who are imbued with 
the spirit of amateurism. I hold that 
Babe Ruth is an amateur at heart, be 
cause he plays baseball for the loye 
of it, more than for the money he can 
make out of it. His attitude and the 
manner in which he carries himself 
are the attitude and the manner 9 
the amateur. : 

I hold, on the other hand, that Ty 
Cobb always was the true type of the 
professional. He was, first and last, 
a professional in thought, word and 
deed. This is no criticism of Cobb, 
because he has never claimed to be 
anything but a professional. 

Of all of the prizefighters, the 
late John L. Sullivan was about the 
only professional who was an ama- 
teur in spirit. He was a gladiator 
because he was born one, and if 
there had been no financial future in 
fracturing jaws, John L. Sullivan 
would have fractured them for the 
fun of it. 

On the other hand, many of our 
best known amateurs, I feel, are at 
heart professionals, though not a bit 
of evidence could be brought against 
them before any of the various ama- 
teur tribunals. But I resent the no- 
tion that our amateurs as a whole are 
more professional in spirit than the 
British amateurs. It is not the matter 
of playing for a profit that makes 
an amateur a true professional. It is 
the spirit in which he plays. But you 
cannot convict an athlete of pro- 
fessionalism on his mental attitude 
alone. 

A pessimist would still insist that 
the amateur is vanishing and that the 
time is coming when we will cease to 
draw any distinction between the ama- 
teur and the professional—, when the 
term “amateur” will be applied only 
to a person who plays the game badly. 
But there is this consolation, that 
there will remain the amateur spirit, 
for there always will be some who, 
whatever their classification by the 
various dictators of conduct in sport, 
will be amateurs at heart. 


The Far West 


(Continued from page 40) 


tion of the East and Eastern men. As 
I said in the beginning things get out 
of proportion. 

It wants something that will, I pre- 
sume, come. Los Angeles is a city 
built for the automobile, whereas all 
of our Eastern and Middle Western 
cities were built for the horse. It 
may be the whole Pacific Coast is but 
waiting for the airplane to come into 
its own. There are no deserts and 
mountains in the air. 

Just now the Far West wants some- 
thing to take away the feeling of 
being too much outside. The whole 


west coast civilization may be but a 
thrust into the future. 

It is outside all right. That shoe-shiner 
in Los Angeles expressedsomething that 
—whether they are ready to admit it 
or not—the whole west coast feels. 

“How’s things in the old country?” 
you’ll remember he asked. 

And then the explanation. 

“New York’s the old country © 
us wops out here.” 

It isn’t only New York. ; 

Everything east of the mountains 
and deserts becomes the “old country” 
when you’re out on the coast. 
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Smoking refreshment that never ends 


C1927 


WHY is it that the enjoyment of Camels 
never fails? That you can light them all 
day and far into the night with never a 
loss of smoothness, mildness and incom- 
parable fragrance? It’s simply a question 
of quality. Camels contain the choicest 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos grown. 
Camels are given an expert blending 
found in no other cigarette. 

First thing in the morning. Late at 
night. Before or after breakfast, lunch or 
dinner. Light Camels as liberally as you 
choose, one after the other, as often as 
you desire the cheering comfort of a 





cigarette. You will get always the refresh- 
ing thrill of smoking pleasure. 

Camel perfection has resulted in a de- 
mand that has never been known before 
or since. There has never been cigarette 
popularity that could compare with 
Camel’s. Each year, millions of experi- 
enced smokers, who are willing to pay any 
price for quality, find in Camels every good 
thing they’ve ever wanted in a cigarette. 

Here’s a smoke invitation that’s leading 
millions to an entirely new conception of 
cigarette contentment and satisfaction — 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 














“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 
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Peauty : + It has been said that “beauty is in 


the eye of the beholder.” And yet, while 
tastes differ, there are some things the beauty 
of which is agreed upon the world around. 


The graceful proportions and distinguished 
simplicity of Packard design seem to command 
universal admiration. At home they long ago 
established a style which other manufacturers 
sincerely flattered by imitation. Abroad, both 
the Packard Six and the Packard Eight have 
time after time won first award in International 
Car Beauty Contests—being acclaimed by 
foreign judges as superior in grace and beauty 











to the finest custom designs of their own 
countrymen! 


The improved Packard retains the famous lines 
which have been characteristically Packard for 
a decade—with refinements of detail which 
provide still more alluring appearance and 
luxurious comfort. Its aristocratic beauty is 
in keeping with the improved Packard’s 
unrivaled mechanical performance. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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The Yew Style ue able Coveruig 
adds chau to the udumate dinner 





EMILY POST 


the world-famous authority on manners and the author of “Etiquette”, the 
Blue Book of social usage, has written with charm and authority about 


Linen Damask in the foreword to 


A New Booklet, “WE DINE ON DAMASK” 


The booklet also contains new ideas in table decoration and much other 
helpful information for the hostess. Send 25c to Department f-4, the Irish 
& Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 260 West Broadway, New York City. 








How pleasantly and smartly oe 
this LINEN Damask cloth draws together the 
ensemble of the intimate dinner! Only the 
soft sheen, the body, the associations of true 
linen could so deftly weave this spell of 
pleasant intimacy, and suggest the relaxation 


all good things give. 


Beneath this visual beauty of LINEN 
DaMaskK the soft padded edges of the table 
pleasantly receive frequent casual touches — 
hands are drawn toward the table with the 
subtle invitation that is found only in the rich 


texture of pure linen damask. 


In any appointment as intimate as the 
table covering and napkins, the smart table 
must reflect the new decree of fashion, must 


be authentic and correct. 


Whatever the style of your dining room, 
whatever the size and shape of your table, 
there is available at your store, a wide variety 


of LineN Damask cloths ranging from the 


simplest to the most elaborate. 





LINEN DAINAS 


TABLECLOTHS &W" NAPKINS 
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Protect your Duco finished car 
with SIMONIZ during the winter 
— it will look better and be 
worth more in the spring. 











It’s really astonishing the dif- 
ference SIMONIZING makes in 
the appearance of any car. 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 
2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
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ON 
SIMONIZ 











Honesty in Education 


(Continued from page 61) 


that my wealth gave me the right as 
well as the means to control politics; I 
should think that communists were 
really and truly incarnate fiends, and I 
should regard the present state of so- 
ciety as perfect. If I were an arma- 
ment maker, I should hate pacifists, 
sneer at the League of Nations and 
talk in a grand philosophic way about 
the unchangeableness of human na- 
ture. As it happens, however, I own 
nothing but a typewriter and a few 
books and am therefore able to re- 
gard our modern plutocratically con- 


trolled society with a _ positively 
inhuman, Martian detachment. An 
unpropertied man need have no 


sociological prejudices. And a man 
without an official religion can dis- 
pense with many prejudices of an 
ethical or philosophical kind. If I 
had been brought up in a strenuously 
Baptist household instead of in a 
strenuously agnostic one, I should at- 
tach a good deal more importance to 
ancient Hebrew and mediaeval-Euro- 
pean taboos than I actually do. 

In our modern society, which science 
has provided with unprecedented ways 
of rapidly changing its material as- 
pect, of getting rich and of ‘commit- 
ting murder, the sociological preju- 
dices of property owners and _ the 
Hebrew and mediaeval taboos of pro- 
fessional moralists and ministers of 
religion are dangerous anachronisms. 
What I should like to see is an educa- 
tion which would enable the new 
generation to start its adult life freed 
from these prejudices and taboos— 
free to use its intelligence on human 
life in exactly the same spirit as in- 
telligence is used in science about ani- 
mals or the inanimate world. This 
is the sort of education I should like 
to see made universal. It is not the 
sort of education that the rich, the 
professionally religious, or any of 
those who stand to lose in pocket or 
prestige by a change of social order 
can possibly look on with favour. 
The education that respectable mem- 
bers of society want to see given to 
the young is strictly ‘“non-contro- 
versial.” None of the really impor- 
tant things are to be discussed in the 
presence of children or adolescents. 
They are to be left in happy ignorance 
of the real nature of human society; 
or if any positive instruction is to be 
given, it must take the form of pious 
lying to the effect that God’s in his 
heaven and all’s right with the world. 
In every part of the world, the re- 
spectable are in a position to impose 
their views, more or less in their en- 
tirety, on the educators of the young. 
In certain European countries, where 
the tradition of the sacredness of free 
speech still lingers and where public 
opinion is not overwhelmingly hostile 
to eccentricity, certain essays in radical 
and truthful education are being 
made. In America, however, the tri- 
umph of the rich and the respectable 
is complete. No sociological doctrine 
calculated to offend the tender sus- 
ceptibilities of a banker or an indus- 
trialist may be taught in any Amer- 
ican university; and in many of them 
respect of the Hebrew and mediaeval 
taboos is rigidly enforced. That the 
present order of things is the best 
possible order has become an article 


of faith. It is criminal and even sac- 
rilegious to question the current preju- 
dices. “The duty of one generation,” 
says President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia, “is to pass on to 
the next, unimpaired, the institutions 
it has inherited from its forebears.” 
If all men had always been of this 
opinion, the respectable President of 
Columbia would at this moment be 
grubbing for truffles and pig-nuts or 
chasing the hirsute females of his 
species down the glades of im- 
memorial forests. And if his com- 
patriots go on putting this doctrine 
into practice for a generation or two 
longer, it is more than likely that 
their descendants will be catastrophi- 
cally reduced to the bestial savagery 
from which President Butler seems to 
wish that they had never risen. One 
can only hope, for the sake of Amer- 
ica and the world at large, that higher 
education in the United States may 
soon escape from that bondage to 
wealth and respectability into which 
it has fallen. In its present state (if 


such well documented authorities as. 


Veblen and Sinclair are to be believed) 
it is a menace to the future of the 
whole world, in exactly the same 
way as the propagandist education of 
Germany from 1870 to 1914 was a 
menace. German education and, to a 
lesser extent the education of other 
European countries, tended to produce 
international war. The frankly cap- 
italistic, the ethically and sociologi- 
cally conservative education of Amer- 
ica and other countries will tend as 
infallibly to produce, not merely 
further international wars, but yet 
more ferocious civil wars of class 
against class. Only if educators tell 
their pupils the truth, only if they 
encourage them to use their intelli- 
gence about human affairs in just 
the same free way as they use it about 
chemistry or physics, shall we escape 
from the slough into which a com- 
bination of scientific progress and 
sociological conservatism has plunged 
us. Education must be made an in- 
strument for liberating the intelli- 
gence; at present it is an instrument 
for confining and misdirecting it. 
We have now briefly to consider 
education in its relation to the morals 
and conduct of pupils. Schools and 
colleges have a certain tone; one 
breathes in them a certain moral at- 
mosphere, What is the desirable tone, 
what kind of atmosphere should we 
wish to breathe? Should we incul- 
cate docility? Should we encourage 
the development of a strong esprit de 
corps? Or should we rather breed 
independence, resistance to suggestion 
and the habit of making independent 
judgments? Being myself an un- 
sociable person with a natural dislike 
of crowds and a certain fastidiously 
ascetic reluctance to let myself be 
carried away by mass emotions, being 
an individualist, a lover and enjoyer 
of liberty, a hater of authority, I am 
naturally opposed to the regimentation 
of children or the working up of 
strong community-emotions among 
them. But I realize that my tastes are 
exceptional, that most people enjoy 
and indeed find indispensable the 
company of their fellows, that they 
(Continued on page 108) 
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The Model ‘‘ Ninety” 
Victoria Sedan 


ocomobile 


You who are about to purchase a new 
motor car which is in keeping with the 
other finer things of life, need spend 
only a short time in examination, or ride 
a short distance in the new Locomobile 
“Ninety” to have your esthetic sense 
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Honesty in Education 
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like to abandon themselves to com- 
munal emotions, that they feel safe 
only when thinking what the major- 
ity of other people think. I realize 
too that most of them do not enjoy 
liberty, for the good reason that lib- 
erty entails responsibility and think- 
ing for oneself, while dependence 
and routine absolve the mind from all 
thought and all moral responsibility. 
(I was glad to find my conclusions 
confirmed by those of Henry Ford 
who tells us in his Autobiography that, 
so far from hating thé monotonous 
tnd purely mechanical work of the 
modern factory, most men seem ac- 
tually to like the jobs that require no 
reflection or initiative and shrink from 
promotion to more responsible posts.) 
This being so, I can see that a train- 
ing in individualism and independence 
would be unsuitable to most children. 
We must still inculcate docility and 
still employ mass suggestion; children 
like thinking in exactly the same way 
as their fellows and would rather 
fall in at the general drill than stand 
eccentrically alone. They must still 
be given a common ideal to work for; 
it is esprit de corps which stimulates 
children to make their keenest efforts. 
But the ideal must be different from 
that which is current at the present; 
the mass suggestion must be used to 
inculcate another and a better way 
of thinking. At present esprit de corps 
is worked up in the name of the 
school, or even the class or the house 
within the school. The child is taught 
to subordinate his own interests to 
those of his group; but the group is 
always contrasted with and opposed 
to other groups. A violent and fero- 
cious kind of chauvinism is generated 


which is transferred in later life inty 
the. spheres of international and do. 
mestic politics. Moreover, it is fre 
quently found in practice that a chilj 
or a man may “play the game? 
towards his own particular little 
group and yet be profoundly dis. 
honourable, mean, self-seeking and 
unjust in his relations with members 
of other groups. What is required js 
that this easily comprehended (and 
therefore important) ideal of loyalty 
to the particular group should in some 
way be tempered and controlled by 
other and larger ideals. Children 
should be taught to feel that their 
work has some sort of general sig. 
nificance, that it is a means towards 
some better kind of existence. (Young 
people are very susceptible to the ap. 
peal of religion and high idealism.) 
Under the present system, where the 
only apparent point of schoolwork 
is that it enables the worker to score 
marks and pass examinations, i 
would certainly be difficult to make 
children believe in the higher aspects 
of learning. But we have already seen 
that under a rational system of teach. 
ing, such as the Dalton Plan, marks 
and competition are entirely elim. 
inated, and with the abolition of ex. 
aminations (which have already 
largely disappeared from the school 
system of Scotland and will doubtles 
tend to lose their importance in every 
country, as the findings of child psy- 
chology are more appreciated and 
understood) it ought to be relatively 
easy to work up a kind of religious 
feeling for school work as an instru- 
ment of human progress and of per. 
sonal perfection. At present it is, 
unfortunately, merely an instrument 
of competition. 


to Dunsinane 


(Continued from page 58) 


in the child’s mind, a chauvinism 
Birnam Wood 
the existing will made—legacies to 


this and that worthy cause, bequests to 
this and that kindly friend, (to the 
wife of the warden of Sing Sing, for 
instance, who had been so good as to 
dedicate unselfish years to old Mrs. 
Trowbridge’s care)—these, of course, 
still stood. But the bulk of the estate 
would go to the next of kin. And the 
next of kin was James K. Hackett— 
uncle James who, to be sure, was men- 
tioned in the document but only be- 
cause his estranged niece wanted to 
make it quite clear that she did not 
know him, did not want to, and was 
anxious explicitly to disinherit him. 

There followed monstrous years— 
years in which occasional lucid inter- 
vals would raise the question as to 
whether the old lady might not after 
all make a new will but intervals in 
which this lucidity was so precarious 
that it seemed unsafe even to point 
out to her the agitating circumstance 
that, unless she brightened up and did 


something about it, that half-uncle of 
hers was going. ta get all the Re- 
corder’s money after all. 

It would take Mrs. Wharton to 
conjure up out of her own profound 
humanity the thoughts that must have 
simmered through those last years 
within the shuttered house on Park 
Avenue, particularly on the days when, 
as became a solicitous half-uncle, 
James K. Hackett would call from 
time to time, hear with mannerly re- 
gret that Mrs. Trowbridge was not 
at home, leave his card and go away— 
though whether as one who wanted 
to make a Christian gesture or as one 
who was minded to hold the franchise, 
I know not. At last she died and 
James K. Hackett came into his in- 
heritance. At the time, it was spoken 
of as two million dollars. This was 
just newspaper exaggeration. What 
actually came to him was a beggarly 
seventeen hundred and some odd 
thousand. 
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The Censorship of Plays and Films 


(Continued from page 52) 


Knows). Well, I had absorbed de 
Maupassant’s Boule de Suif years ago, 
and it had not occurred to me then to 
be shocked by the tale. I was just as 
little shocked, but not half so much 
entertained, by Mr. Clift’s dramatic 
yersion of this classic French tale. 
(Mr. Clift, by the way, discharges his 
debt to de Maupassant by a single 
line, in small type, at the very end of 
the program—The situation in Scene 
1, of Act II, suggested by a story by 
Guy de Maupassant.” ) 

When we speak of censorship, the 
conversation usually drops to a confi- 
dential whisper on reaching the ques- 
tion as to just how naughty nudity 
really is. For the sake of this article, 
I determined to find out something 
about nudity by visiting the 44th Street 
Theatre, where 4 Night in Paris holds 
forth, Let me hasten to add that there 
are no absolutely nude girls in 4 
Night in Paris, though their nudity is 
just about 99—44/ 100% pure, if one 
leaves out the quarter inch coating of 
calcimine by which mere flesh is made 
to seem alabaster, a device by which 
the girls not only look beautiful but 
assume something the aspect of the 
old, familiar, “living statues”. 

Strange complexes and’ inhibitions 
must govern censors of screen plays. 
And the distressing thing about it is 
that there is nothing akin to una- 
nimity of opinion among the censors. 
Some states will not permit a fire-arm 
to explode (on the screen) in the 
hands of a crook, or permit a safe 
to be cracked, for fear that impres- 
sionable young boys will immediately 
become crooks. Other states, as I have 
mentioned before, will not allow the 
imminent birth of a baby even to be 
hinted at. Other states have banned 
all drinking scenes, because prohibi- 
tion is thus made mock of. Prac- 
tically no sex problem play that ap- 
pears on Broadway can be preserved 
in celluloid and sent, as originally 
produced, to the provinces. As a re- 
sult, nearly all of our movies are 
with young love—pure 
young love, of course, but young 
love menaced by evil-eyed villains 
who mean our Nell no good—and 
end in a clinch fade-out, while the 
orchestra plays the Lohengrin wed- 
ding march. Married men, in domes- 
tic dramas, are permitted occasionally 
to stray from the paths of virtue, but 
the heroine must never quite take the 
fatal step. 

Mr. Lubitsch is one director, at 
least, who has given our American 
film-makers an education in filming 
suggestiveness that remains just within 
the law. His The Marriage Circle 
and So This Is Paris both teeter on 
the edge of censorable suggestiveness 
and immorality from beginning to 
end, but, because the two couples are 
married, and never quite do what 
they threaten to do for seven thousand 
feet of film, the Hays censors are 
utterly helpless. Their concern is the 
letter of censorship—not the spirit. 
And now that, in Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
Letter and Miss Corelli’s Sorrows of 
Satan, the letter itself has been 
broken, we may hope for a less moron- 
like interpretation of our censorship 
laws, Until the curse of a feeble- 
minded censorship (which produces 


the kind of movies that can seriously 
interest only nine-year-old intellects 
to. whom the pictures are admittedly 
directed) has been lifted, can we 
really hope for cinemas that will rank 
with the best of our legitimate dramas? 

Looking back at the two weeks 
which I have devoted to looking over 
the plays and motion pictures in New 
York, I think I can truthfully say 
that I am as pure in heart as I was 
before I exposed myself to their in- 
sidious influence. I confess that I 
frequently had an irresistible desire 
to send for Robert Benchley’s “Mr. 
Peters”, and have him co-operate with 
me in committing a few private mur- 
ders, on the ground of bad taste and 
lack of art consciousness. But I saw 
nothing that excited my adolescent sex 
consciousness. 

On the other hand, I did see one or 
two plays that strengthened my inten- 
tion personally to avoid the pitfalls 
that had tripped the principals. Nearly 
every serious sex-problem play follows 
immorality or indiscretioh through to 
a painful retribution for the stray- 
ing hero or heroine. As in the good 
old ten-twent-thirts, virtue triumphs 
and evil gets its just deserts. Vice 
or immorality, in no instance that I 
can recall, is rewarded with more 
than half a loaf of happiness. Even 
in Rain and Sex, the reformed prosti- 
tute marries her marine only after a 
deal of suffering through which no 
member of the younger generation 
would elect to pass in order to get a 
husband. 

And none of us are so stupid as to 
think that a happy “curtain”, with the 
reformed light-of-love in her for- 
giving sweetheart’s arms, necessarily 
means a happy after life for the 
couple in question. We know that the 
girl’s “past”? will keep cropping up 
until the third and fourth generation, 
and none of the enlightened younger 
generation wants to go through such 
a messy life—either before, or after 
the curtain. 

There are certainly plays and re- 
vues on Broadway today that the 
younger generation should not see; 
but they are the very same plays and 
revues that self-respecting adults 
should not see. And these happen also 
to be the very plays and revues which 
any form of imaginable censorship 
would fail to suppress. Any body of 
censors, enlightened enough to keep 
their fingers off such plays as Rain 
and What Price Glory? and yet dis- 
criminating enough to eliminate such 
a filthy thing as Sex and the smoking- 
room smuttiness that taints many of 
the “sketches” in our current revues, 
would be such an extremely intelli- 
gent group of men that they would 
sell their matchless talents and serv- 
ices at a much higher figure than 
mere dramatic censorship could pay. 

Without such a flawless—and un- 
attainable—body of censors, we shail 
have to worry along as best we can 
with the aid of the critics on our 
metropolitan papers, and shall have 
to strive, by remaining true to the 
old standards of fastidious good taste, 
so to improve the standard of culti- 
vation in our public, that, a gen- 
eration or so ahead, hired censors will 
no longer be needed. 
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The Birth in the Family 


Social life begins with birth, when 
the children of gently bred people 
make their very entrance into the 
world. There are special customs 
for the friends and family to ob- 
serve. There are others to avoid, 
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then forget all about them. In Eng- 
land, the smartest and best dressed men 
seem to belong to two distinct genera- 
tions, which might be described as the 
old school and the new, both pro- 
ducing individuals distinctly well at- 
tired. It seems that in middle-age one 
finds a great many rather dull and 
drab-looking people, lacking either 
style or individuality in their clothes, 
As far as being spectacular goes, the 
younger generation probably will never 
equal the old, for it seems to lack 
background and the magnificence which 
come of serenity. Whether in the hunt- 
ing field or on the race-course, at a 
house party or even a smart London 
function, if the modern well-dressed 
young man is compared with a beau 
of the older generation, the latter 
usually comes out of the scrutiny best. 
The Marquis of Huntly instantly 
comes to mind as an outstanding figure 
of the older generation of well-dressed 
men whose dignity makes the modern 
tubular-coated, full-trousered young 
man think twice about the cut of his 
new suit. There is a gubtle influence 
which the old-fashioned modes have 
on modern clothes worn by many of 
the best dressed and most up-to-date 
young men about town. For instance, 
the coats of lounge suits, though re- 
maining tubular, are rapidly becoming 
very much looser in cut and _ less 
sharply waisted than formerly. The 
openings of the waistcoat are cut a 
little higher and often with the old- 
fashioned lapels, such as are shown in 
the photograph of Lord Lonsdale 
which accompanies this article. In ad- 
dition, many lounge coats now have 
the old-fashioned slits on either side 
of the coat. It is true that in London 
there are still a number of young men 
who wear very tightly fitted clothes, 
which, it cannot be denied, have an 
inevitably smart appearance immedi- 
ately suggesting an atmosphere of 
Embassy Clubs, Ritz Hotels, Paris, and 
Deauville with an able and discreet 


nature of pattern or vivid colouring 
in either ties, socks or shirts would 
make them appear utterly ridiculous. 
So it is that in the sporting world dis- 
tinctive colours are to be found. Cer- 
tainly the most individual styles in 
clothes and extremes of fashions are 
worn by well-known sportsmen. Lord 
Lonsdale is an example of a man with 
a distinct style of his own and only 
Lord Woolavington can carry off the 
sporting checks which he favours. 
Whether it is partly the result of his 
example or not, it is notable that check 
suits are coming back into fashion for 
country house and general sporting 
wear. Sir Walter Gilbey is another 
well-known man who is invariably 
well-dressed, his mauve carnation and 
his peculiarly cut bowler-hat giving 
a distinctive touch. Boutonniéres, per- 
haps because of his example, have 
come back into fashion, especially for 
evening wear, either a white gardenia 
or a dark red carnation being the most 
popular flower. So far it has been 
easy to isolate examples of men who 
show individuality of style. It is far 
more difficult to find individuals of 
the younger generation who can carry 
off a very pronounced style. It is 
sometimes attempted but usually only 
appears ridiculous, Among the younger 
men there is something more closely 
approaching a standard of fashion, 
and consequently there is a certain 
sameness about the clothes of the 
smartest young men of today. To 
take two names at random from a 
number that come to mind, Lord Moly- 
neux and Mr. J. Buchanan Jardine, 
both well-known sportsmen, are prob- 
ably two of the best dressed men in 
London, and they probably have more 
influence on fashion than they are 
aware of. In the illustration of Lord 
Molyneux, it will be remarked that 
he is wearing one of the dark tweed 
suits which are very distinctive among 
the host of coloured, elaborately pat- 
terned suits which abound. Attention 
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Sack Suits 


Tailored the 
Custom-Tailored te 
Way, Yet Ready _4 

to Put On 4 


$42.50 
Others So 
$34.50 to $55.00 








BROMLEY’S 


5 West 46th Street 
Right off the Avenue 


177 Broadway 
For our Wall St. Patrons 








The 
Brick Row Book Suop 


Byrne Hackett, Pres. Inc, 
19 East 47th Street, New York 
30 Broad Street, New York 


FTER the rush of “sea 
sonal buying’ people 
who want quiet and leisure 
to select books for themselves 
will find that our bookrooms 
offer the repose of a private 
library. Here they may dis- 
cover the best in literature 
whether of current books or 
first editions of rare books. 
We invite your inspection of 
our stock ranging from Folios 
of Shakespeare to the latest 
English and American authors. 


We have had much ex- 
perience in installing li- 
braries, and are prepared to 
appraise and catalogue whole 
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The Fly Front Overcoat as 
tailored by Luxenberg has the 
warmth of the Ulster combined 
with a touch of smartness. 


NarHé 





CLOTHES 
37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 















Seventeen Shades 
BLUE—Navy, Royal, 
Delft. 


BROWN — Tobacco, 
Russet, Wal- 
nut. 

GREY — Nickel, 
Silver. 

GREEN — Mpyrtle, 

Olive, Re- 

seda. 

RED ~— Burgundy, 
Copper, Ma- 
roon, 

Also Mauve, 
Purple and Black. 


Atlantic City valet in the background. These tight might also be called to his knicker- collections. 
Philadelphia NEW YORK clothes must, of necessity, rely entirely bockers, which are cut on the model 4 
Cleveland “at fe F whew te the OOO RT Telephone 
| on cut for effect. For anything in the of those worn by the guards. Murray Hill 8367 Hanover ayy 
seas” gaat - Delightful Gifts or Prizes 
o Solid Colour Scarves Are Smartest : 


And not only are they fea- 
tured on the pages devoted to 
the well groomed man, they 
are also the preference of the 
discriminating dresser. 

Seldom will you find such 
a comprehensive selection of 
tasteful colours as we offer. 
Our scarves are made of 
specially woven natural silk 
barathea, lustrous and rich in 
texture. 

They wear well too, be- 
cause they are folded without 
lining and hand needled with 
a loose silk thread that pre- 
vents binding. 


$3.50 each, 3 for $10. 
postpaid 


Albert Beonard George dec 


608 Madison Avenue 


New UYork 
















Pocket-size 
Golf Diary 


Leather bound. Colors: 
Blue. Giit edged. 


Black, Green, Red or 
Attractively boxed. 


$5.00 Postpaid 


Bar Pins of Rare Charm 





Softly tinted pearls, cleverly mounted. 
A—Smart bar pin (3 inches long) $2. 4 
B—Dainty Sweater set—the set 2. 

Colours: Creamy white; delicate pink; pee 
der blue; alternating gun metal and white. 


THE NEW MOON 





505 Fifth Ave. Room 506 New York 
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FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE Y. 





By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. ashington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty: —Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


| GILL & REIGATE, x1. 
| 73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
' £ | &7SOIO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
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of Fine 
-- Canes 
“4 Sticks, and 
Umbrellas. 
X- 
li- dt 
to Riding and Driving Whips 
le of Every Description 
SWAINE* ADENEY 
4735 185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 
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A Good Resolution 
For Young Eligibles 


Not only eligible young bache- 
lors . . . but every man who 
prides himself on doing the im- 
peccable thing should resolve to 
keep Sherry’s telephone number 





ed or 

- within easy reach. 
For gifts or entertaining, nothing 
carries quite the prestige of 
Sherry Candy or Catering. 

re 300 Park Avenue 

cod Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 

™ The Waldorf-Astoria 


New York 














The Well Dressed Man Goes South 


(Continued from page 84) 


white serge trousers. This item is 
a good tip for the man going south 
this winter. The white gabardine 
coat should, however, be an odd 
jacket and not worn with matching 
trousers, as gabardine trousers do not 
stay in press and have a tendency to 
bag at the knees. They are, therefore, 
impractical, though as a medium for 
knickerbockers gabardine is excellent. 

The ideal wardrobe for the man 
going south should consist of the 
following items: One or more dinner 
jackets, two or more suits of tropical 
weight materials, preferably double- 
breasted, that may be worn without 
a waistcoat in shades of brown, beige 
or tan. A double breasted grey flannel 
suit such as is generally worn in sum- 
mer. A generous supply of white 
flannel trousers, a medium weight 
overcoat, two light weight soft felt 
hats, one in grey and one in tan, a 
cap, a Panama hat and some sort of 
serviceable, well worn homespun suit 


or flannel slacks for fishing. Also for 
this occasion, a canvas hat with green 
faced brim and a pair of sun glasses 
will be found most useful. The 
southern wardrobe should include 
various types of sweaters, those to be 
pulled on over a tennis shirt or worn 
without a coat, and those without 
sleeves to be worn in place of a waist- 
coat. Today it is optional whether 
a man wears knickerbockers or slacks 
for playing golf. At Palm Beach 
most of the men wear slacks. In 
the matter of shoes, a man should 
have two pairs of patent leather danc- 
ing shoes, two pairs of brown calf 
skin shoes of the brogue or semi- 
brogue variety, a pair of white buck- 
skin yachting shoes with rubber soles, 
and a pair of brown and white shoes. 
A sufficient supply of evening shirts 
and white waistcoats, and white shirts 
with collars attached for day wear, 
should be taken, as well as the: usual 
assortment of foulard ties, 
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LOUNTY 
FAIR 


oA EAST Oi? 


pe a. oe AMUSING 
NNER &/ SUPPER CLUB F 
SMART New voauwees 


PHONE CHARLIE FOR RESERV, 
STUYVESANT $230 — 











PARIS 


10, Place Vendome 








Old English Glass 


Beautiful reproductions with 
the square foot and an en- 
graved design around the bowl. 


, gmo 
Trine 


15 East 56th Street, New York 


Between Fifth and Madison Aves. 














Pat. 1926 in U.S. 
England and France 


This shirt is obtainable in 


either French Pique or 
Irish Linen. In ordering 
please indicate material, 


collar size and sleeve length. 





15 East 40th St., 


Shirtmakers—Importers—-Haberdashers 


You buy so few—why not the finest? 
‘THE dress shirt of irreproachable fit, 


style, materials and workmanship is 
essential to correct formal attire; the finest 
that can be made is none too good! 


The model illustrated represents the new- 
est and most important improvement in 
the conservative dress shirt. 


It looks exactly like any other really fine 
dress shirt. But regardless of whether you 
are slim or stout, tall or short, the bosom 
will always present the appearance of un- 
broken smoothness; sitting or standing it 
remains in perfect position. 

This is the secret. The bosom is joined only at the top and 
down the middle. not at the sides, so that while the y 
adapts itself comfortably to your movements, the bosom re- 
mains at all times in the correct position. 
down the front. 


Fashioned in our custom workrooms and finished entirely by 
hand. this shirt is exclusive with us and unobtainable else- 
where. By mail postpaid, price Seven Dollars. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


The shirt opens 


Established 1899 
New York 


Real Tortoise Shell 
Pocket “— & Case 





From Paris comes this fine Comb 
and Case of genuine Tortoise. Its 
compactness makes it particularly 
useful for handbag or pocket, size 
4% x 1 inch. An appropriate gift 
for the man or woman. Price $5 
postpaid. 
MRS. F. M. CARLETON 


21 East 55th Street New York 
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The prestige of the emblem Body 
pry Fisher is evidenced by the 
et facts. The facts are that those cars 
equipped with Fisher Bodies, in 

every price class, are the self- 


same cars which lead their classes 


in beauty, in value and in sales 


FISHER BODIES 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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FRITZ KREISLER.- 


A LeTTER-FitE at Steinway Hall holds 
many of the most treasured possessions 
of the Steinway family . . . Richard 
Wagner’s letter . . . notes of apprecia- 
tion from Franz Liszt and Charles Gounod 
... letters of praise from Anton Rubin- 
stein and Theodore Thomas . . . prac- 
tically every musician of note during the 
past seventy years has written a sincere 
tribute to the Steinway piano. Paderew- 
ski, Hofmann, Rachmaninoff, Cortot 
and hundreds of other musical celebrities 
of today have chosen the Steinway for 
use and ownership, and their letters bear 
Witness to their pleasure and satisfaction. 


te 





SERGEI 


Yet this long roll of musicians is but a 
fraction of the Steinway public. For the 


There is a Steinway dealer in your commu- 
nity, or near you, through whom you may pur- 
chase a new Steinway piano with a small 
cash deposit, and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two years. Used 
pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hatt 
109 West 57th Street, New York 





RACHMANINOFF - JOHN MC CORMACK 
Shinled. for the Steinway Collection. by Emil Sacha -These artists use the Steinway exclusively» 


great majority of Steinway pianos are 
bought by people with limited incomes. 
And among all the various styles and 
sizes of Steinway pianos in these modest 
homes, there is not one that does not 
embody the Steinway principles of con- 
struction and richness of tone that en- 
dear the Steinway to the hearts of the 
greatest musicians. Year after year, each 
makes its unfailing return in perfect ser- 
vice, in pleasure and delight. Proving 
by its amazing durability alone that the 
Steinway is really one of the least expen- 
sive of all instruments. No Steinway 
owner need ever buy another piano. 


















LINCOLN 


7 Frese are no yearly or periodic 
Lincoln models; the Lincoln 
has reached such a state of devel- 


opment that drastic changes are 
; neither necessary nor desirable. 





Whenever it is possible to achieve 
an improvement in the Lincoln, 
; it is made interchangeable with 
previous design. 


Thus the Lincoln owner is per- 
manently protected against the 
artificial depreciation that invari- 





oa 


. ably results from an announcement ; 
of new models. 4: 
: ~ S LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY / t 


Division of act 
Ford Motor Company 
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